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'  It  is  a  novel  and  powerful  conception,  and  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  wrought 
it  out  well.' — Scottish  Leader. 

'  An  extremely  bright  and  clever  story.  .  .  .  The  whole  story  is  so 
entertaining,  and  the  situations  are  so  original,  that  we  can  afford  to  put  up 
with  a  little  occasional  improbability.' — (.Hasgow  Herald. 

'  Mr.  Grant  Allen  may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  "  Dumaresq's;  Daughter." 
While  it  is  brightened  all  through  by  a  genial  humour,  there  are  several 
chapters  which  are  instinct  with  pathos.'— /^^///j-  Clironklc. 

'  "  Dumaresq's  Daughter"  has  some  remarkably  powerful  scenes.' — Times. 

'  The  novel-reader  knows  his  method  by  this  time,  and  has  stamped  it 
with  deserved  approval.  .  .  .  "  Dumaresq's  Daughter  "  is  not  unworthy 
to  form  one  of  the  extending  series  of  his  literary  offspring.' — Atheno'inn. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  close  Mr.  Grant  Aden's  book  when  it  has  once  been 
opened.  A  reader  who  is  indifferent  to  the  progress  and  solution  of  the 
story  must  suffer  from  an  absence  of  curiosity  which  is  more  than  mortal.'— 
Grapliic. 

'A  bright,  wholesome,  and  attractive  story.' — Spectator. 

'  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  gone  out  of  the  usual  range  of  the  novelist  to  find 
his  fascinating  heroine  Psyche,  who  is  always  a  sympathetic  figure.  .  .  . 
The  author's  description  of  Algiers  and  its  surroundings  are,  as  always, 
delightful,  and  make  a  charming  frame  for  the  happy  climax  to  Psyche's 
\o\&-f<tory. '—Alorning  Post. 

'  A  clever  book.  .  ,  .  The  first  portion  is  fresh,  and  in  its  way  almost 
idyllic.  .  '  .  .  The  book  is  pleasant  reading,  most  of  the  characters  are 
clearly  hit  of!",  and  they  talk  ■with  a  good  deal  of  xta.\i\.y.'— Standard. 

'  A  novel  which  every  reader  will  thoroughly  enjoy.  .  .  .  The  many 
admirers  of  the  author  will  accord  to  this  novel  a  genuine  and  hearty 
\vi\Qomc.'  'Scotsman. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

BY   THE   GATE    OF   THE    SEA, 

When  any  man  telh  you  he  doesn't  know  Petherton 
Episcopi,  you  may  immediately  conceive  a  low  opinion  of 
his  character  and  intellect.  For  all  the  world,  in  fact, 
has  been  to  Petherton.  Not,  of  course,  in  the  same 
broad  sense  that  all  the  world  has  been  to  Margate  and 
Great  Yarmouth ;  nor  yet  in  the  same  narrow  and 
restricted  sense  that  all  the  world  has  been  to  Brighton 
and  Scarborough.  The  vulgar  mob  that  frequents  the 
first,  the  fashionable  mob  that  frequents  the  second, 
would  find  in  Petherton  nothing  to  satisfy  their  essen- 
tially similar  and  gregarious  tastes.  Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together  in  the  crowded  promenades  of  the  Spa  and 
the  Pierhead.  But  the  quiet,  cultivated,  nature-loving 
few,  the  saving  minority  who  form  the  salt  of  the  earth 
(according  to  Matthew  Arnold)  in  these  latter  hurrying 
scurrying  centuries,  all  of  them  seem  by  some  native 
instinct  or  elective  affinity  to  have  picked  out  the  very 
name  of  Petherton  from  the  list  of  competing  English 
watering-places  at  the  end  of  Bradshaw. 

You  have  been  tliere  yourself,  I  feel  sure  beforehand, 
BO  I  needn't  describe  it  to  you.  It  is  of  a  type,  in- 
deed, with  Lyme  Eegis,  and  Sherringham,  and  St.  Ives, 
and  Overstrand;  with  Newquay,  and  Aldeburgh,  and 
Mundesley,  and  Budleigh  Salterton;  one  of  the  many 
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unspoilt  nooks  and  corners  in  a  broken  gap  oi'  rockbouncl 
coast,  shunned  by  tlic  vast  class  of  noisy  tourists  to 
whom  the  seaside  means  only  a  pier  and  an  esplanade, 
and  a  mihtary  band  and  a  crowd  of  loungers — but  dearly 
prized  by  simple  old-fashioned  souls,  like  you  and  me,  to 
whom  tlio  seaside  is  synonymous  rather  with  open  cliffs 
and  heather-clad  heights  and  creeping  surf  and  a  broad 
beach,  broken  only  by  the  iishermen's  boats  and  the  bare 
brown  legs  of  the  shrimpers  in  the  foreground.  Hence, 
when  any  man  tells  you  he  doesn't  know  Pctherton,  you 
may  set  him  down  at  once  \Yith  tolerable  accuracy  in 
your  own  mind  as  a  son  of  the  Philistines — a  member  of 
the  Yarmouth  and  Scarborough  contingent — and  take  his 
mental  and  moral  gauge  accordingly, 

Charles  Austen  Linnell— he  was  careful  to  put  the 
accent,  himself,  on  the  last  syllable — found  Petherton 
suit  him  to  the  very  top  of  his  liking.  It  lies  sur- 
rounded, as  you  know,  by  high  sloping  hills,  with  a  sea- 
front  undesecrated  as  yet  by  the  financial  freaks  of  the 
speculative  builder,  and  a  tiny  stone  pier  of  Plantagenet 
antiquity,  enclosing  in  its  curve  one  of  the  quaintest  and 
oldest  coasting  ports  in  all  England.  There  are  endless 
'  bits  '  to  sketch  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  Linnell,  who 
loved  to  describe  himself  as  *  a  painter  by  trade,'  found 
subjects  ready  to  his  hand  at  every  turn  of  the  pic- 
turesque old  borough.  He  stood  in  front  of  his  easel  on 
the  west  cliif,  that  sunnner  morning,  gazing  with  in- 
genuous admiration  and  delight,  first  at  the  cottage  with 
the  creeper-covered  porch,  and  then  at  his  own  clever 
counterfeit  pvesentiment  of  the  same  on  the  sheet  of 
thick  white  Whatman's  paper  stretched  out  before  him. 
And  well  he  might ;  for  it  was  a  cottage  of  the  almost 
obsolete  poetic  type,  the  thatched  and  gabled  cottage 
with  low  overhanging  eaves  now  being  rapidly  crowded 
out  of  existence  in  the  struggle  for  life  by  the  bare  and 
square  brick  and  slated  workman's  dwelling  -  house. 
Happy  the  farm-labourer,  if  only  he  knew  his  own  good- 
fortune,  the  painter  murmured  half  unconsciously  to 
himself  (after  the  second  Georgic),  whose  luck  it  was  to 
dwell  within  those  pretty,  rose-clad,  insanitary  windows. 

As  he  held  his  handsome  head  appreciatively  on  one 
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side,  and  surveyed  his  own  work  witli  tiio  co  nplaeent 
smile  of  tho  satisliud  artist,  au  uiioxpjctcd  voice  from 
behind  startled  liini  suddenly. 

'  What;,  Linnell  1'  tho  voice  cried.  '  You  hero,  my 
clear  fellow  1  I'd  uo  idea  of  tliis.  How  lucky  I  met 
you  1' 

Linnell  turned,  blushing  crimson  like  a  s'i"l-  To  say 
the  truth,  he  iiated  to  bo  caught  in  the  obvious  act  ot' 
admiring  his  own  poor  tentative  water-colours,  'llii, 
ha,  the  prowling  art-critic!'  he  answered,  with  a  guilty 
air.  '  Our  avenging  angel !  We  can  never  escape  him. 
IIo  dogs  the  trade  like  its  own  evil  conscience.  1  didn't 
know,  Manset,  you  were  looking  over  my  shoulder  and 
appraising  my  poor  inelTective  ell'orts.' 

'  Well,  that's  a  nice  way  to  welcome  an  old  friend, 
after  I  don't  know  how  many  years  that  we  haven't  seen 
cue  another  !'  Mansel  responded  good  -  humouredly, 
grasping  his  hand  hard  with  a  friendly  pressure.  I  steal 
upon  you  unawares  from  tho  middle  distance,  making 
sure  it's  you,  in  the  full  expectation  of  a  warm  reception; 
and  I  get  called  in  return  an  avenging  angel,  and  likened 
unwarrantably,  out  of  pure  wantonness,  to  the  most  hate- 
ful and  baneful  of  created  things,  the  crawling  art-critic. 
For  I,  too,  you  know,  have  felt  tho  creature  bite  my  heel. 
I,  too,  have  crushec^  the  loathly  worm.  I,  too,  have  sus- 
pended myself  from  a  hook  in  Suffolk  Street.' 

Linnell  wrung  his  old  friend's  hands  warmly. 

*  You  took  me  so  by  surprise,'  he  replied  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone.  '  I'm  afraid  you  must  have  thought  me  an 
awful  fool,  surveying  my  own  handiwork  with  a  com- 
placent smirk,  as  if  I  were  a  Cox,  or  a  Crome  or  a  Turner. 
But  the  fact  is,  my  dear  boy,  every  fellow  on  earth  who 
paints  at  all  must  throw  his  whole  heart  into  it  ;  he 
must  cultivate  egotism,  and  believe  in  himself,  or  he'll 
never  get  other  people  to  behove  in  him.  Not  that  X 
believe  in  myself,  for  one  moment,  at  bottom  :  I  know 
I'm  not  worth  a  crooked  sixpence,  viewed  as  a  painter. 
But  don't  think  I  didn't  know  you  for  a  fellow-journey- 
man. I've  seen  your  name  at  the  Institute  often,  and 
admired  your  work  too,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so.  It's 
^ueer,  indeed,   we've    never  knocked    up  against   one 
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another  accidentally  anywhere  since  we  left  Christ 
Church.' 

'  Well,  not  so  queer,'  the  other  replied,  '  if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  patent  fact  that  you  go  and  bury 
yourself  for  half  the  year  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and 
only  come  to  England,  for  the  other  half,  when  all  the 
rest  of  us  are  hard  at  work  in  Cornwall,  or  the  Highlands, 
or  Norway,  or  Switzerland.  Very  few  artists  frequent 
the  desert  in  mid-December,  and  you  never  show  up  in 
winter  in  London.' 

Linnell  blushed  again,  this  time  with  a  faint  flush  of 
visible  pleasure. 

*  You  knew,  then,  that  I  spent  the  best  part  of  my 
time  in  Egypt  or  Algiers  ?'  he  murmured  timidly. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  how  could  I  call  myself  alive,  I 
should  like  to  know,  if  I  hadn't  admired  those  Moorish 
maidens  with  the  wistful  dark  eyes  and  the  Moham- 
medan voluptuousness,  or  those  dim  streets  where  veiled 
beauties  mysteriously  descend  interminable  steps  of  the 
native  quarter,  which  testify  to  your  existence  in  the 
Grosvenor  annually  ?  Not  to  know  them  would  argue 
myself  unknown  with  a  vengeance.  Everybody  worth 
naming  has  seen  and  praised  your  glossy  Nubians  and 
your  dreamy  Arab  girls.' 

*  No ;  have  they,  though,  really  ?*  Linnell  echoed  back 
with  eager  delight.  *  I  didn't  know  anyone  (except  the 
critics,  confound  them !)  ever  took  the  trouble  to  notice 
my  things.  There's  so  much  good  work  in  the  Grosvenor 
always,  that  one  naturally  expects  the  lesser  men  to  be 
passed  by  unheeded.' 

*  Besides,'  Mansel  continued,  without  rising  to  the  fly, 
'  I've  heard  of  you  now  and  again  from  our  neighbours, 
the  Maitlands,  who  keep  a  villa  or  something  of  the  sort 
over  yonder  at  Algiers,  and  made  your  acquaintance  there, 
you  remember,  last  winter.' 

Linnell's  too  expressive  face  fell  slightly.  If  the 
secret  must  out,  he  preferred  to  be  tracked  by  his  handi- 
craft alone. 

*  Why,  yes,*  he  answered  in  a  disappointed  tone  ;  '  of 
course  I  know  the  Maitlands  well.  It's  through  them, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  I'm  here  this  summer.    The 
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old  General  knocked  np  against  me  in  town  last  week, 
and  asked  me  to  run  down  and  stop  with  them  at  High 
Ash.  But  I  wouldn't  accept  the  invitation  outright,  of 
course  :  I  hate  visiting— cramps  individuality  :  I  always 
like  to  be  my  own  master.  Besides,  they've  got  a  girl  in 
the  house,  you  see,  and  I  bar  girls,  especially  that  one. 
She's  a  great  deal  too  much  in  the  clouds  for  me,  and  she 
makes  me  fidgety.  I  prefer  women  who  keep  their  feet 
planted  on  the  solid  ground.  I  was  born  on  the  earth, 
and  I  like  to  stop  there.  However,  the  old  man's  ac- 
count of  the  place  pleased  me,  and  I've  come  down  to 
stop  at  the  Eed  Lion,  accordingly,  and  do  some  sketching 
■ — or  at  least  what  I  take,  myself,  for  sketching — among 
the  cliffs  and  cottages.  From  what  you  say,  then,  I  infer 
you  abide  here.' 

*  You  infer  like  a  treatise  on  deductive  logic.  We  do 
abide  here.  We've  got  a  bit  of  a  pied-a-tcrrc  in  a 
humble  way  on  the  hilltop  yonder.  A  poor  thing,  but 
mine  own.  You  must  come  and  lunch  with  us  this  very 
morning.' 

*  Thanks.  It's  awfully  good  of  you  to  think  of  bidding 
me.  But  you're  married,  I  see.  Inference  again:  you 
said  we.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Mansel  won't  be  equally  glad  to 
see  a  perfect  stranger  at  a  moment's  notice.  Ladies 
object  to  the  uninvited  guest,  not  unreasonably.  I'm 
not  an  old  Oxford  friend  of  hers,  too,  you  know,  my 
dear  fellow.' 

Mansel  laughed. 

'  Oh,  Ida  won't  mind,  I'm  sure,'  he  answered  hastily, 
though  with  the  internal  qualms  of  the  well-trained 
husband.  *  She's  quite  accustomed  to  my  Bohemian 
habits.  I  insist  upon  going  out  into  the  highways  and 
byways,  and  bringing  home  whoever  I  light  upon. 
That's  a  pretty  sketch  of  yours.  As  smooth  as  usual. 
Your  quality's  so  good  !  and  so  much  depth  and  breadth 
in  the  shadows  of  the  doorway  !' 

Linnell  put  his  head  on  one  side  once  more,  with  a 
dubious  air. 

*  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  he  said,  evidently  reassured. 
'  Well,  that's  a  comfort.  I'm  so  glad  you  like  it.  I  was 
afraid,  myself,  the  grays  and  yellows  in  the  thatch  were 
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all  wrong.  They've  bothered  me  terribly.  Would  you 
put  a  touch  or  so  more  of  olive-green  for  local  colour  m 
the  dark  corner  by  the  deep-red  creeper  there  ?  I'm  nofc 
quite  sure  I've  brought  out  the  complementary  shades 
under  the  eaves  distinct  enough.' 

'  Not  another  stroke !'  Mansel  answered  decisively, 
eyeing  it  hard  with  his.  arms  crossed.  'Not  a  dash! 
not  a  tinge  !  not  a  jot !  not  a  thought  even  !  You'd  spoil 
the  whole  picture  if  you  altered  a  single  bit  of  the  colour- 
ing there,  I  assure  you.  That's  the  fault  of  your  detail, 
I've  alwaj'S  said,  if  you  won't  be  offended  at  an  old 
friend's  criticism.  You  spoil  your  best  work  by  over- 
elaboration.  I  can  see  at  a  glance  in  all  your  most 
careful  pieces — oh  yes,  I've  studied  them  in  Bond  Street, 
you  maybe  sure' — for  Linnell  had  waved  his  hand  de- 
precatingly — *  that  you  do  a  good  thing,  and  j'ou  do  it 
to  a  turn,  and  then  you  are  afraid  to  leave  well  alone ; 
BO  you  touch  it  up,  and  you  touch  it  up,  and  you  touch 
it  up  again,  till  all  the  breadth  and  force  is  taken  clean 
out  of  it,  and  only  the  detail  and  the  after-thoughts  are 
left  on  your  canvas.' 

Linnell  shook  his  head  with  a  despondent  air. 

'  It's  too  true,'  he  said  slowly.  *  I  know  it  only  too 
well  myself  already.' 

'  Well,  then,'  his  friend  answered  with  the  prompt 
brusqueness  of  sound  common-sense,  '  be  warned  by  ex- 
perience, and  avoid  it  in  future.  Don't  go  and  do  what 
you  know  's  an  error.  Have  the  courage  of  your  convic- 
tions, and  leave  off  in  time.  The  minute  I  looked  at 
this  bit  on  the, easel,  I  said  to  myself  :  "By  George  !  I 
didn't  know  Linnell  had  it  in  him."  The  ease  and  verve 
of  the  thing  was  just  what  I  liked  about  it.  And  then, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I'm  standing  admiring  it,  you 
propose  to  go  and  spoil  the  entire  effect  by  faking  it  up 
to  get  the  local  colour  strictly  according  to  Cocker.  Local 
colour  and  all  the  rules  be  hanged !  The  picture's  the 
thing ;  and  the  picture's  a  vast  deal  better  without 
them.  Besides,  I  want  you  to  get  this  particular 
sketch  good.  You  know,  of  course,  whose  cottage  you're 
painting  ?' 

'  No ;  I  don't,'  Linnell  answered,  surveying  it  care- 
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lessly.   *  John  Noakes's,  or  Simon  Stokes's,  I  should  say, 
most  probably.' 

'  Wrong  !'  Mansel  cried,  lowering  his  voice  a  trifle  to  a 
mysterious  undertone,  for  dim  figures  were  flitting  half 
unseen  behind  the  high  box  -  hedge  opposite.  '  That 
poetical-looking  cottage' — his  tone  sinking  to  a  whisper — 
'you'll  hardly  beheve  it,  but  it's  Haviland  Dumaresq's.' 

At  that  famous  name,  Linnell  drew  himself  up  in 
sudden  surprise.  If  Mansel  had  counted  upon  producing 
an  impression,  he  hadn't  gone  far  wrong  in  his  calcu- 
lation.   Linnell  whistled  a  long  low  whistle. 

'  No ;  you're  trying  to  take  me  in,'  he  exclaimed  at 
last  after  a  short  pause.  '  We  always  called  you  "The 
Wag  "  at  Christ  Church,  I  remember.  You  can't  surely 
mean  Haviland  Dumaresq  the  philosopher?' 

Mansel  smiled  a  smile  of  conscious  superiority. 

*  You  remind  me  of  what  Lewis  Carroll  said  one  even- 
ing at  High  Table,'  he  answered  quickly,  *  when  we  were 
all  discussing  the  authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
Everybody  else  had  given  his  pet  opinion  on  that  endless 
problem,  and  while  they  all  gabbled  about  it,  Carroll  sat 
and  looked  on  grimly.  At  last  somebody  appealed  to 
him  for  confirmation  of  his  own  special  dogma.  "  Well," 
said  Carroll,  looking  up  in  his  dry  way,  "  I've  got  a 
theory  of  my  own  about  the  *  Iliad  '  and  '  Odyssey.'  It 
is,  that  they  weren't  really  written  by  Homer,  but  by 
another  person  of  the  same  name."  In  Haviland  Du- 
maresq's case,  however,  there's  no  room  for  any  such 
doubt.  No  two  people  in  the  world  could  possibly  be 
called  by  accident  by  such  a  singular  combination  of 
names  as  that.  Don't  shake  your  head.  I'm  quite  in 
earnest.  This  is  the  original  and  only  genuine  Dumar- 
esquian  Theory.  When  you  ask  for  the  real  Encyclo- 
paedic Philosophy,  see  that  you  get  it.  And  here's  the 
shop  all  the  true  stuff  comes  from.' 

Linnell  glanced  up  at  his  old  college  friend  in  brentlilesa 
astonishment.  For  a  moment  it  was  clear  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  own  ears. 

'  Are  you  really  serious  ?'  he  asked  at  last,  gasping. 
'  I've  always  believed  in  Dumaresq  most  profoundly  ;  and 
Z  can't  suppose  he  inhabits  a  hovel.     The  "  Encyclopa)di<j 
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Philosophy"  has  ahiiost  put  a  girdle  round  the  world  in 
my  own  portmanteau.  I  never  went  anywhere  that  I 
didn't  take  it.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the  man 
who  wrote  it — the  philosopher  who  transcends  space  and 
time — the  profoundest  thinker  of  our  age  and  nation — the 
greatest  mathematician  and  deepest  metaphysician  in  all 
Europe — really  lives  in  a  labourer's  cottage  ?' 

'  Why  not  ?'  Mansel  answered  with  a  screwed-up  face. 
*  It's  a  very  picturesque  one.' 

•  Picturesque  1  Je  vous  Vaccorde.  But  convenient, 
commodious,  suitable,  no.  And  painters  as  we  are,  we 
must  still  admit  a  man  can't  live  on  pure  picturesque- 
ness.  Dirt  and  discomfort,  I've  always  maintained,  are 
necessary  elements  of  the  picturesque.  But  dirt  and 
discomfort  are  personally  distasteful  in  their  actual  form. 
It  is  only  when  painted  that  they  become  agreeable. 
What  on  earth  can  make  a  man  like  Haviland  Dumaresq 
bury  himself  here,  in  such  a  mere  cramped  outhouse  ?' 

*  Poverty,'  the  local  artist  replied  laconically. 
'Poverty!'  his  friend  echoed,  all  incredulous,  a  frank 

indignation  flashing  from  his  eye.  •  You  don't  mean  to  tell 
me  the  man  who  first  formulated  that  marvellous  Law  of 
Sidereal  Reciprocity  is  still  so  poor  that  he  has  to  inhabit  a 
ploughman's  hut  in  a  remote  village  ?  For  the  honour  of 
our  kind,  I  refuse  to  believe  it.  I  won't  believe  it ;  I  can't 
believe  it.  It's  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  I  knew  Dumaresq 
was  comparatively  little  read  or  known,  of  course  — 
that's  the  natural  penalty  of  extreme  greatness — but  I 
always  pictured  the  philosopher  to  myself  as  a  wealthy 
man,  living  in  -easy  circumstances  in  a  London  square, 
writing  his  books  in  a  luxurious  library,  and  serenely 
waiting  for  future  generations  to  discover  the  true  pro- 
portions of  his  stature.  Bacon  left  his  fame  by  will,  you 
remember,  to  the  care  of  foreign  nations  and  the  after- 
age.  Foreign  nations  have  found  out  Dumaresq  already  • 
the  after-age  will  find  him  out  in  time,  as  surely  as  it 
found  out  Descartes  and  Newton.' 

'  You  speak  enthusiastically,'  Mansel  answered  with  a 
careless  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  rose-bound  case- 
ments of  the  poetical  cottage.  '  I'm  glad  of  that,  for  I'm 
always  pleased  when  anybody  comes  here  who  has  so 
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much  as  heard  poor  old  Dumaresq's  name.  The  old  man 
has  led  a  life  of  continued  neglect :  that's  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it.  All  his  hopes  have  been  blighted  and 
disappointed.  His  great  work,  though  it's  had  here  and 
there  in  all  parts  of  the  world  a  few  glowing  and  fervid 
disciples  like  yourself,  has  fallen  flat,  for  the  most  part, 
so  far  as  public  appreciation's  concerned ;  and  every- 
thing he  expected  to  do  he's  failed  in  effecting.  He 
seems  to  me  always  like  a  massive  broken  Egyptian 
pillar,  rising  among  the  ruins  of  Karnak  or  Luxor,  as  I 
see  them  rise  in  some  of  your  own  pictures.'  Linnell's 
eye  flashed  with  pleasure.  '  And  it's  a  great  point  for 
him  to  meet  nowadays  with  anybody  who  sympathizes 
at  all  with  his  aims  and  his  methods.  He's  had  so  little 
recognition  in  life,  in  fact,  that,  old  as  he  is,  a  word  of 
encouragement,  a  single  compliment,  an  allusion  to  his 
work  in  ordinary  conversation,  seems  to  thrill  him 
through  and  through  with  surprised  enjoyment.  I've 
seen  him  as  pleased  as  a  child  at  praise.  He  acknow- 
ledges it  with  a  singular  stately  courtesy,  as  a  right 
deferred,  and  holds  his  head  higher  in  visible  pride  for 
the  rest  of  that  evening.' 

'How  pathetic!'  Linnell  cried, 
believe  it.  What  I  can't  believe 
Dumaresq  should  still  be  living  in  absolute  poverty. 
I  hope  when  you  say  that,  you  don't  mean  me  to  take 
your  words  in  the  literal  acceptation  that  he  wants  for 
money  ?' 

'  But  I  do,  though,  my  dear  fellow.  I  do — every  word 
of  it.  The  man's  as  poor  as  the  proverbial  church  mouse. 
He  never  made  a  farthing  out  of  the  "  Encycloptedic 
Philosophy  "  :  it  was  dead  loss  from  beginning  to  end : 
aiid  he  lives  to  this  day  from  hand  to  mouth  by  doing 
the  merest  scientific  hackwork  for  London  publishers 
— Universal  Instructors,  you  know,  and  that  sort  of  clap- 
trap.' 

With  a  sudden  start,  Linnell  folded  up  his  easel  very 
resolutely. 

'  Come  away,'  he  said  in  a  firm  voice.  '  I  can't  stand 
this  sort  of  thing,  for  my  part,  any  longer.  Haviland 
Dumaresq  in  want  of  money  1     Haviland  l3umaresq  lack- 
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ing  the  bare  means  of  support !  Haviland  Dumaresq 
buried  in  a  pigsty  !  The  thing's  disgraceful.  It's  not  to 
bo  endured  !  Why  doesn't  some  rich  person  somewhere 
take  the  matter  up  and  establish  and  endow  him?' 

'  Some  wealthy  countryman  of  yours  across  the  Atlantic 
for  example  ?'  Mansel  echoed  good-humouredly.  '  Well, 
yes,  Americans  are  always  fond  of  that  earthly-providence 
business.     I  wonder,  indeed,  they've  never  thought  of  it.' 

Linnell's  face  clouded  visibly  to  the  naked  eye. 

'  What !'  he  cried,  with  unmistakable  annoyance  in  his 
testy  tone.  *  That  old  mistake  alive  and  green  still ! 
How  often  shall  I  have  to  correct  the  blunder?  Didn't 
I  tell  you  at  Christ  Church,  over  and  over  again,  that  I 
was'i't  an  American,  and  never  had  been — that  I'd  never 
a  drop  of  Yankee  blood  in  my  veins — that  my  connection 
with  Boston  was  a  purely  accidental  one  ?  My  father 
merely  settled  there  for — ur — for  business  purposes.  We 
are  not,  and  we  never  were,  American  citizens.  I  hate 
to  be  called  what  I'm  net,  and  never  will  be.  But 
that's  neither  here  nor  there  at  present.  The  question 
for  the  moment  is  simply  this  ;  Why  doesn't  somebody 
establish  and  endow  Haviland  Dumaresq  ?' 

Hansel's  face  brimmed  over  with  suppressed  amuse- 
ment. 

'  Establish  and  endow  him  !'  he  cried  with  a  short 
laugh.  '  My  dear  fellow,  I'd  like  to  see  the  man,  Ameri- 
can or  otherwise,  brave  enough  to  suggest  it  to  him  for 
half  a  second.  He'd  better  have  a  fast-trotting  horse  and 
a  convenient  gig  waiting  round  the  corner  before  he  tries  ; 
for  Haviland 'Dumaresq  would  forthwith  arise  and  slay 
him  wuth  his  hands,  as  King  Arthur  proposed  to  do  to 
the  good  Sir  Bedivere,  unless  he  evacuated  the  premises 
with  all  reasonable  haste  before  the  old  man  could  get  up 
and  at  him.  He's  the  proudest  so:4  that  ever  stepped 
this  earth,  is  Haviland  Dumaresq.  He'd  rather  starve 
than  owe  aught  to  any  man.  I  can  fancy  how  he'd  take 
the  proposal  to  subsidize  him.  The  bare  mention  of  the 
thing  would  kill  him  with  humiliation.' 

By  this  time  Linnell  had  finished  folding  up  his  easel 
and  picture,  and  addressed  himself  vigorously  on  the  road 
homeward. 
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'  "What  are  you  going  for  ?'  Mansel  asked  ^vith  an  inno- 
cent face. 

'Going  for?'  Liunell  repeated,  "with  profound  energy. 
'"Why,  something  must  be  done,  I  suppose,  at  once,  about 
Dumaresq.  This  state  of  things  is  simply  intolerable. 
A  man  ^vith  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  deepest 
thought  among  all  who  can  think — that  is  to  say,  among 
all  except  absolute  dolts  and  idiots — there,  there,  1  haven't 
even  patience  to  talk  about  it.  Somethimj  must  be  done 
I  tell  you,  this  very  day,  to  set  things  square  for  him.' 

'  Exactly,'  Mansel  went  on,  gazing  up  at  the  sky  in  a 
vacant,  far-away  fashion  '  You're  rich,  we  all  know, 
Linnell,  like  the  mines  of  Golconda.  You  drop  as  a 
universal  provider  from  the  clouds ' 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  for  Linnell  had  halted,  and 
looked  back  at  him  half  angrily,  with  a  sudden,  quick 
suspicious  glance. 

*  /  rich  !'  the  handsome  young  artist  cried,  with  an  im- 
patient snap  of  his  long  middle  linger.  '  Again  one  of 
those  silly  old  exploded  Christ  Church  fallacies.  Who 
ever  told  you  I  was  rich,  I'd  like  to  know?  You  never 
had  it  from  my  lips,  at  any  rate,  Mansel.  I  wish  un- 
authorized people  wouldn't  make  one  against  one's  will 
into  a  peg  to  hang  startling  myths  and  romances  upon. 
A  painter  by  trade,  whose  pictures  only  sell  by  accident, 
can  never  be  rich — unless  he  has  private  means  of  his 
own,  of  course  ;  works  a  gold  mine  or  a  Pennsylvanian  oil- 
well.  I  own  neither.  Still,  for  all  that,  I  feel  it  a  burn- 
ing shame  to  the  times  we  live  in  that  Haviland  Dumaresq 
— the  deepest  thinker  of  our  age  and  race — should  end 
his  days  in  a  ploughman's  cottage.' 


CHAPTER  II. 
linnell's  mystefjes. 

TiiEY  turned  aside  into  the  deep-cut  lane  that  led  by 
tortuous  twists  toward  the  main  road,  and  walked 
along  for  a  second  or- two  in  solemn  silence.  Mansel 
was  the  first  to  break  their  reverie. 
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*  Why,  Linnell,'  he  cried,  with  a  start  of  astonishment, 
pointing  down  to  his  friend's  feet  with  an  awkward 
gesture,  *  you're  all  right  again  that  way  now,  then,  are 
you?  You — you  don't  find  your  leg  trouble  you  any 
longer  ?' 

Till  that  moment,  the  new-comer  to  Petherton  had 
been  strolling  along  easily  and  naturally  enough ;  but 
almost  as  the  words  passed  Mansel's  lips,  the  older 
resident  noticed  that  Linnell  was  now  limping  a  little 
with  his  left  foot — an  imperceptible  limp  to  a  casual 
observer,  though  far  more  marked  within  the  last  few 
seconds  than  it  had  been  a  minute  or  two  before  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it.  Linnell  glanced  down  and  smiled 
uneasily. 

'  Oh,  I  hobble  along  rather  better  than  I  used  to  do,' 
he  answered  casually,  with  an  evasive  laugh.  '  They 
sent  me  to  Egypt  for  that,  you  know.  Dry  as  blazes  in 
Egypt.  The  old  affection  was  rheumatic  in  origin,  it 
seems.  Damp  intensified  it.  I  was  told  a  warm  climate 
might  do  me  good.  Sir  Anthony  Wraxall — astute  old 
beggar— advised  me  never  to  let  myself  feel  cold  in  my 
hmbs  for  a  single  moment ;  and  I've  done  my  best  ever 
since  to  follow  out  his  directions  to  the  letter.  I've  spent 
every  winter  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  Nile,  or  in  Algeria. 
I've  camped  out  for  weeks  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert :  I've  dressed  half  my  time  like  an  Arab  chief,  to 
give  my  limbs  free  play  :  I've  ridden  all  day  long  on  my 
horse  or  my  camel;  I've  never  walked  when  I  could 
possibly  get  a  mount  of  any  sort ;  and  in  the  end,  I'm 
beginning  to  hobble  about,  I'm  glad  to  say,  m  a  way  that 
remotely  resembles  walking.  I  suppose  the  treatment's 
getting  me  round  at  last  a  bit.' 

*  Eesembles  walking,'  Mansel  exclaimed,  with  surprise. 
'  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  can  walk  every  bit  as  well  as 
all  the  rest  of  us.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  you  stood  so 
firm,  and  turned  about  and  walked  off  so  naturally,  that 
I'd  almost  forgotten,  at  the  first  blush,  all  about  your 
old  difficulty.' 

*  That  w^as  because  I  was  excited  and  indignant  about 
poor  old  Dumaresq,'  Linnell  answered  hastily,  with 
obvious  embarrassment.     *  I  always  walk   better  when 
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I'm  emotionally  roused.  It  takes  my  mind  off.  I  forget 
I've  legs.  When  I  play  lawn-tennis,  I  never  think  for 
the  time  being  about  my  lameness.  It's  when  my  atten- 
tion's called  to  the  existence  of  my  feet  that  I  feel  it 
worst.  Self-consciousness,  I  suppose.  But  don't  let's 
discuss  me.  The  empirical  ego's  always  tedious.  There 
are  so  many  other  much  more  interesting  suDJects  than 
an  individual  man  to  talk  about  in  the  universe !' 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,'  Mansel  replied  reflectively. 
Man,  says  Emerson,  is  perennially  interesting  to  man; 
and  I  always  like  to  hear  about  you,  Linnell.  I  expect 
another  winter  or  two  '11  set  you  up  completely.  Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  where  are  you  going  off  to  ?  You're 
coming  to  lunch  with  us,  aren't  you  ?  That's  our  little 
box,  you  see — up  there  on  the  hill-top.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you,'  Linnell  answered,  gazing  round  him 
abstractedly.  '  But  I  don't  think  I'll  come  in  to  lunch 
to  -  day,  if  you  please.  I've  too  much  respect  for 
Mrs.  Mansel's  feelings.  If  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  drop  in 
upon  you  this  afternoon,  and  pay  my  respects  first  in 
due  form — and  respectable  clothes — to  your  wife  and 
family.  In  England,  you  know,  all  things  must  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.' 

'  But  not  in  Bohemia,  my  dear  fellow ;  not  in  Bo- 
hemia.' 

Linnell  glanced  down  nervously  upon  the  deep  blue 
bay. 

'  Your  Bohemia  and  Shakespeare's  are  much  the  same, 
it  seems,'  he  answered,  smiling.  '  Each  is  provided  with 
a  sea-coast,  gratis,  by  poetical  license.  But  I  won't  avail 
myself  of  your  kindness,  for  all  that.  I'll  go  back  to 
the  inn  first  and  change  my  suit.  These  shabby  old 
painting -things  aren't  fit  company  for  ladies'  society. 
Tins  afternoon,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  call,  I  shall  hope 
to  come  up,  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and 
leave  my  card  respectfully  upon  Mrs.  Mansel.' 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  the  would-be  hose. 

'  You're  a  bachelor,  of  course  ?'  he  exclaimed  interro- 
gatively. 

Linnell's  eye  wandered  down  once  more,  with  a  timid 
glance,  towards  his  left  foot. 
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'  Do  you  suppose  a  painter  whoso  works  don't  soil 
would  be  likely  to  burden  any  woman  on  earth  ^vith 
that  V  ho  asked,  somewhat  bitterly — '  least  of  all,  a 
woman  whom  ho  loved  and  respected  V 

'  Come,  come,  Linnell !'  the  other  man  cried,  with 
genuine  kindliness.  *  This  is  too  ridiculous  :  quite  over- 
wrought, you  know.  You  carry  your  sensitiveness  a  deal 
too  far.  A  line,  manly,  handsome  fellow  like  you — an 
upstanding  man,  who  can  ride,  and  svv'im,  and  play  lawn- 
tennis — to  talk  like  that — why,  it's  simple  nonsense.  I 
should  think  any  girl  in  her  senses  would  be  glad  enough, 
if  she  could,  to  catch  you.' 

'  That's  the  way  you  married  men  always  talk,'  Linnell 
answered  shortly.  '  As  soon  as  you've  secured  a  wife  for 
yourselves,  you  seem  to  lose  all  the  chivalry  in  your 
nature.  You  speak  as  if  every  woman  were  ready  to 
jump  at  the  very  first  man  who  happens  to  ask  her. 
That  may  be  the  way,  I  dare  say,  with  a  great  many  of 
them.  If  so,  they're  not  the  sort  I'd  care  to  marry. 
There  are  women  and,  women,  I  suppose,  as  there  aro 
fagots  and  fagots.  I  prefer,  myself,  the  shrinking  variety 
— the  kind  that  accepts  a  man  for  his  own  sake,  not  for 
the  sake  of  getting  married  merely.' 

'  You  know  what  the  Scotch  girl  said  when  her  parents 
represented  to  her  the  various  faults  of  the  scapegrace 
who'd  proposed  to  her?'  Mansel  put  in,  laughing.  * "  Oo, 
ay,"  she  said;  "but  he's  aye  ;  man,  ye  ken."  And  you 
have  there  in  a  nutshell  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
entire  matter.  Still,  setting  aside  all  that,  even,  I  know 
no  man  more, likely ' 

Linnell  brushed  him  aside  with  his  hand  hastily. 

'  Well,  here  our  roads  part,'  he  said,  with  some  decision 
in  his  tone,  like  one  who  washes  to  check  an  unpleasant 
argument.  *  I'll  see  you  again  this  afternoon,  when  I've 
made  my  outer  man  fit  for  polite  society.  Till  then, 
good-bye;'  and  with  a  swinging  pace  he  walked  off 
quickly  down  the  steep  hill,  erect  and  tall,  his  easel  and 
picture  slung  carelessly  by  his  side,  and  no  trace  of  lame- 
ness perceptible  anywhere  in  his  rapid  stride  and  manly 
carriage. 

Mansel  gazed  after  him  with  a  painter's  admiration  for 
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a  well-built  figure.  '  As  good-looking  a  fellow  as  cvei* 
stopped,'  ho  thought  to  himself  in  silent  ci-iticisin.  '  What 
a  pity  he  insists  on  torturing  himself  all  his  life  long  with 
these  meaningless  apprehensions  and  insoluble  mysteries!' 

lie  strolled  up  slowly  to  hii  own  gate.  In  the  garden, 
his  wife  was  busy  with  the  geraniums — a  pretty  young 
girl,  in  a  light  sunnncr  dress  and  a  big  straw  hat  that 
suited  her  admirably.  '  Ida,'  he  cried  out,  as  he  swung 
open  the  wicket,  '  who  do  you  think  is  stopping  at  the 
Lion?  I  met  him  just  now,  in  Middle  ]\lill  I'ields,  doing 
a  water-colour  of  Dumaresq's  cottage.  Why,  Linnell  of 
Christ  Church.  You  recollect,  I've  often  told  you  all 
about  him.' 

'  What,  the  lame  man,  Pvcggy,  who  had  the  dog  that 
ran  after  the  Proctor  ?' 

'  Well,  he  used  to  be  lame  once,  but  he  isn't  now  a 
bit — at  least,  not  to  speak  of:  you'd  hardly  notice  it. 
Still,  though  the  lameness  itself's  gone,  it  seems  to  have 
left  him  just  as  sensitive  and  nervous  as  ever — or  a  great 
deal  more  so.  He's  coming  up  here  this  afternoon  to 
call  on  you,  though,  and  you'll  be  able  to  judge  of  him 
then  for  yourself :  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there's  nothing 
on  earth  left  for  the  man  to  be  sensitive  about.  Make 
much  of  him,  Ida  :  he's  as  timid  as  a  girl ;  but  he's  a  nice 
fellow  for  all  that,  in  spite  of  his  little  mysteries  and 
mystifications.' 

'He's  a  painter,  too,  isn't  he?'  Mrs.  Mansel  asked, 
arranging  a  flower  in  her  husband's  button-hole.  '  I 
think  you  showed  me  some  things  of  his  once  at  the 
Grosvenor  or  the  Academy.' 

*  Yes ;  he  daubs  like  the  rest  of  us — does  the  Nubian 
Girl  trick  and  the  Street  in  Cairo  dodge;  not  badly 
either.  But  he's  taken  all  that  up  since  I  last  saw  him. 
He  was  the  merest  amateur  m  black  and  white  when  wo 
were  at  Oxford  together.  Now  he  paints  like  a  man 
who's  learnt  his  trade,  though  he  rather  overdoes  things 
in  the  matter  of  elaboration.  Works  at  textures  till  you 
can't  see  the  picture  for  the  painting.  But  I  don't 
believe  he  can  live  on  his  art,  for  all  that.  He's  rich,  I 
imagine,  though  for  some  strange  reason  he  won't  allow 
it.    But  that's  his  way.     He's  full  of  all  sorts  of  littlo 
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fads  and  fancies.  He  makes  it  a  rule  never  to  admi|i 
anything,  except  by  torture,  lie's  an  American  born, 
and  ho  calls  himself  an  Englishman.  He  spends  money 
right  and  left,  and  ho  calls  himself  a  pauper,  lie's 
straight  and  good-looking,  and  he  calls  himself  a  cripple, 
His  name  is  Linnell,  and  ho  calls  himself  Linncll.  In 
fact,  he's  all  made  up  of  endless  httlo  ideas  and  ail'ecta- 
tions.' 

'  There's  a  Sir  Austen  Linnell  down  our  way  in  Eutland,' 
his  wife  said  musingly  as  they  turned  towards  the  house, 
'  and  he  calls  himself  Linnell  too,  with  the  accent  tho 
same  way  on  the  second  syllable.  Perhaps  your  friend 
and  the  Eutland  man  may  be  some  sort  of  relations.' 

'Can't,  my  dear  child.  Don't  I  tell  you  he's  American? 
No  baronets  there  :  Eepublican  simplicity.  Boston  born, 
though  he  hates  to  bo  told  so.  The  star  -  spangled 
banner's  a  red  rag  to  him.  Avoid  chaffing  han,  for 
heaven's  sake,  about  the  hub  of  the  universe.' 

They  had  entered  the  drawing-room  while  they  spoke 
by  the  open  French  windows,  and  Mrs.  Mansel,  in  a  care, 
less  way,  took  up  from  the  table  by  the  corner  sofa  a 
Grosvenor  catalogue.  'Ah,  this  must  be  he,'  she  said, 
turning  over  the  leaves  to  the  alphabetical  list :  *  See 
here—"  329,  the  Gem  of  the  Harem;  342,  By  the  Edge 
of  the  Desert :  Charles  Austen  Linnell."  "Why,  Eeggy, 
just  look  :  his  name's  Austen ;  and  he  spells  it  with  an  e 
too,  exactly  like  the  Eutland  people.  I  don't  care  what- 
ever yon  choose  to  say — American  or  no  American,  he 
and  the  Austen  Linnells  of  Thorpe  must  be  related  to  one 
another.' 

Her  husband  took  the  little  book  from  her  hands 
incredulously.  *  Not  possible,'  he  murmured,  gazing  hard 
at  the  page.  '  I'm  not  quite  sure,  but  I  fancy  I've  heard 
it  said  at  Christ  Church  there  was  something  wrong 
somewhere  about  the  family  pedigree.  Linnell's  father 
made  his  money  out  of  a  quack  medicine  or  something  of 
the  sort  over  in  America,  and  sent  his  son  to  Oxford, 
accordingly,  to  make  a  gentleman  of  him,  and  get  rid  of 
the  rhubarb  and  sarsaparilla.  They  say  Linnell  would 
never  go  back  to  his  native  laud  again  after  he  took  his 
degree,  because  he  hated  to  see  all  the  rocks  on  the 
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Hudson  Pvivcr  and  all  tho  peaks  of  the  Wliifco  Mountains 
plastered  over  in  big  white  letters  with  tho  touching 
inscription,  "  Use  only  Linnell's  Instantaneous  Lion  Liver 
Pills."  At  least,  so  Gregory  of  Brasenoso  told  me,  and 
his  father,  I  fancy,  was  once  an  attaclU  or  chanj^ 
iVaff'aircs  at  Washington.' 

'But  how  does  he  come  to  be  called  Austen,  then?' 
Mrs.  Mansel  went  on  with  true  feminine  persistency, 
sticking  to  her  point  liiie  a  born  woman,  *  And  Austen 
with  an  c  too !  That  clinches  tho  argument.  If  it  was 
only  an  i,  now,  it  might  perhaps  be  accidental :  but  don't 
go  telling  me  Austen  with  an  6  comes  within  the  limits  of 
anything  less  than  a  miraculous  coincidence.' 

Her  husband  glanced  over  her  shoulder  once  more  at 
the  catalogue  she  had  seized  and  examined  a  second 
time.  '  It's  odd,'  he  said  aft^or  a  pause — '  distinctly  odd. 
I  see  the  finger  of  design  in  this,  undoubtedly.  It  can't 
be  accident,  as  you  justly  remark  with  your  usual  acumen : 
mere  coincidence,  as  you  observe,  always  stops  short  at 
phonetic  spelling.  And  now  you  mention  it,  I  remember 
Sir  Austen  does  spell  his  name  with  an  c  certainly : 
I  had  a  cheque  from  him  once  for  **  The  Smugglers' 
Refuge" — that  picture  we  lot  go  too  cheap,  Ida.  But 
there  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for  it,  all  the  same : 
there  are  always  at  least  two  good  ways  of  accounting  for 
everything — except  the  action  of  a  hanging  committee. 
Either  Linnell's  descended  from  a  younger  bi  anch  of  the 
Rutland  family,  which  went  out  to  America  in  the  May- 
floicer — all  good  Boston  people,  I  understand,  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  go  out  in  the  l\Lnjjlowc}\  which  must 
have  had  accommodation  for  at  least  as  many  first-class 
cabin  passengers  as  the  whole  fleet  that  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror — or  else,  failing  that,  his  excellent 
papa  must  with  rare  forethought  have  christened  him 
Austen  in  order  to  produce  a  delusive  impression  on 
the  public  mind  in  future  years  that  he  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tinguished and  aristocratic  county  family.  Godfathers 
and  godmothers  at  one's  baptism  do  often  perpetrate 
these  pious  frauds.  I  knew  a  man  once  whose  real  sur- 
name was  plain  Dish ;  but  his  parents  with  great  presence 
of  mind  christened  him  Spencer  Caven,  so  he  grew  up  to 
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be  Spencer  Cavendish,  and  everybody  thought  he  was  a 
second  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.' 

Mrs.  Mansel,  for  her  part,  had  been  educated  at  Girtou. 
So  superficial  a  mode  of  settling  a  question  by  pure  guess- 
work offended  her  views  of  logical  completeness. 

'  It's  no  use  arguing  a  i)riori,  Eeginald,'  she  Paid 
seriously,  *  upon  a  matter  of  experience.  We  can  ask  Mr. 
Linnell  about  it  when  he  comes  here  this  afternoon.  I've 
invited  Mr.  Dmnaresq  and  Psyche  to  drop  in  for  a  set  of 
tennis,  and  your  Christ  Church  friend  '11  be  just  in  time 
for  it.' 

When  Mrs.  Mansel  got  upon  a  priori  and  a  jjostcriori, 
her  husband,  who  was  only  a  painter,  after  all,  knew  his 
place  too  well  to  answer  her  back  in  the  same  dialect. 
He  only  stared  at  the  catalogue  harder  than  ever,  and 
wondered  to  himaelf  in  a  vague  way  why  Linnell  should 
call  himself  Austen. 

But  at  that  very  moment,  at  the  Eed  Lion,  the  artist 
himself  was  sitting  down  at  the  little  davenport  to  dash 
off  a  hasty  and  excited  note  to  his  agent  in  Lond  Hi  : 

♦Dear  Matthews, 

'  Can  you  get  some  fellow  who  knows  all  about 
such  things  to  give  you  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  public 
libraries  or  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  America, 
or  the  colonies,  to  which  a  man  interested  in  the  matter 
might  present  a  complete  set  of  Haviland  Dumaresq's 
**  Encyclopaedic  Philosophy  "  ?  The  bigger  the  number  you 
can  hunt  up  the  better.  Perhaps  the  people  at  the  London 
Institution  WQuld  put  you  in  the  way  of  finding  it  out. 
In  any  case,  try  to  draw  up  a  big  catalogue,  and  forward 
it  here  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience.  But  on  no 
account  let  anyone  know  why  you  want  the  information 
I've  sent  a  cheque  for  fifty  guineas  to  that  poor  fellow  you 
wrote  about  at  Colchester  :  many  thanks  for  calling  my 
attention  to  his  painful  case.  Only  I  could  have  wished 
he  wasn't  a  German.  Teutonic  distress  touches  me  less 
nearly.  Never  mind  about  buying-in  those  New  Zealand's 
at  present.  I  see  another  use  for  the  money  I  meant  to 
put  in  them.    In  breathless  haste  to  save  post, 

*  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

•  Chables  Austen  Linnell.' 
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'  There,'  he  said  to  himself  as  he  folded  it  up  and  con- 
signed it  to  its  envelope  :  '  that'll  do  a  little  good,  I  hope, 
for  Diimaresq.  The  only  possible  use  of  money  to  a 
fellow  like  me,  whose  tastes  are  simple,  and  whose  wants 
are  few,  is  to  shuffle  it  off  as  well  as  he  can  upon  others 
who  stand  in  greater  need  of  it.  The  worst  of  it  is,  one 
spends  one's  life,  in  that  manner,  perpetually  steering  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  pride  and  tLu  Charybdis  of  pauperism. 
The  fellows  who  really  need  help  won't  take  it,  and  the 
fellows  who  don't  need  it  are  always  grabbing  at  it. 
There's  a  deal  too  much  reserve  and  sensitiveness  in  the 
world— and  I've  got  my  own  share  too,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  them.' 
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When  Linnell  appeared  upon  the  Mansels'  tennis-ground 
at  half- past  three  that  afternoon,  it  was  in  quite  other 
garb  from  the  careless  painter  suit  he  had  worn  on  the  hill- 
Bide  in  the  incognito  of  morning.  He  was  arrayed  now  in 
the  correctest  of  correct  gray  tweeds,  and  the  most  respect- 
able of  round  felt  hats,  in  place  of  the  brown  velveteens 
and  Eembrandt  cap  wherewith  he  had  sallied  forth,  to 
the  joy  of  all  young  Petherton,  at  early  morn  for  his  day's 
sketching.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the  two 
costumes  he  looked  handsomest — the  picturesque  artistic 
suit  of  the  cosmopolitan  painter,  or  the  simple  rough 
homespun  country  dress  of  the  English  gentleman.  Linnell 
was  tall,  and  very  dark  :  his  deep  black  eyes  were  large 
and  expressive ;  and  his  rough  beard  and  moustache, 
trimmed  with  a  certain  loose  touch  of  artistic  freedom, 
gave  a  decided  tone  of  manhness  and  vigour  to  what 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  too  purely  cultivated  and 
refined  a  face.  As  it  was,  nobody  could  look  at  Charles 
Linnell  without  seeing  in  him  at  a  glance  the  best  product 
of  our  English  school  and  college  training — a  man  first, 
and  afterwards  a  gentleman. 

As  he  crossed  the  lawn  to  where  Mrs.  Mansel  sat  on  a 
rustic  chair  under  the  shade  of  the  big  umbrella-like  lima 
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tree,  he  saw  that  two  other  visitors  were  already  before 
him,  each  of  whom  equally  attracted  at  once  the  artist's 
quick  and  appreciative  eyes.  The  first  was  indeed  a  noble 
presence — a  tall  and  thin  old  man,  gray-haired  and  gray- 
moustached,  clad  in  a  close-fitting  light  pea-jacket  and 
slouch  hat,  which  seemed  to  bring  out  in  singular  relief  the 
full  height  and  spareness  of  his  long  lithe  figure.  No  one 
could  have  passed  that  figure  by  unnoticed  even  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  London.  The  old  man's  face  was  full  of 
vividness,  fire  and  innate  majesty.  Though  close  on  seventy 
he  was  young  still  in  expression  and  bearing  :  he  held  his 
gray  head  proudly  erect,  and  the  light  that  flashed  from 
his  keen  and  deep-set  eyes  was  instinct  even  now  with 
youthful  vigour  and  unquenchable  energy.  The  high  arched 
forehead,  the  projecting  eyebrows,  the  sharp  clear  features, 
the  strong  and  masculine  chin,  the  delicate  mouth, 
instinct  with  irony,  the  powerful  lines  scored  deep  on  the 
thin  cheeks  and  round  the  speaking  corners  of  the  acute 
gray  eyes,  all  told  alike  of  profound  intellectual  strength 
and  subtlety.  The  very  movements  of  his  limbs  were  free 
and  unrestrained :  he  stood  aside  two  steps  for  Linnell 
to  approach  with  something  of  the  statuesque  Greek  grace- 
fulness. The  artist  had  no  need  to  wait  for  an  intro- 
duction. He  felt  sure  instinctively  it  was  Haviland 
Dumaresq,  the  Encyclopoedic  Philosopher,  who  stood  in 
the  flesh  there  visibly  before  him. 

The  other  stranger,  no  less  striking  in  her  way,  was  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  in  the  first  flush  of  a 
delicate  pink-and-white,  peach-like  beauty.  Linuell  was 
so  taken  by  her  childish  face  and  graceful  form  that  he 
had  hardly  time  to  bestow  a  passing  glance  upon  the 
maturer  and  more  matronly  attractiveness  of  their 
common  hostess.  Even  so,  he  was  but  dimly  aware 
of  a  pair  of  soft  and  full  round  cheeks,  mantled  by  a 
dainty  suffused  bloom,  and  with  a  temptingly  rosy  mouth 
set  full  beneath  them,  too  simple  as  yet  to  be  even 
coquettish.  Linnell  was  a  shy  man,  and  Haviland 
Dumaresq's  presence  at  once  overawed  him.  He  was 
to  much  agitated  by  the  stately  courtesy — a  courtesy  as 
of  the  grand  old  courtly  school — with  which  the  great 
thinker  had  stridden  aside  two  paces  to  let  him  pass, 
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that  he  could  fix  his  eyes  steadily  neither  on  Mrs.  Mansel 
nor  on  her  pretty  little  visitor.  The  lawn  swam  in  a 
vague  haze  of  uncertainty  around  him,  out  of  all  which 
only  the  tall  spare  figure  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  pair 
of  rose-petal  cheeks  on  the  other,  loomed  distinctly 
visible  through  the  mist  of  his  own  shyness  on  his 
perturbed  and  unsteady  mental  vision. 

Happily  Mansel  came  forward  to  his  aid  in  the  nick  of 
time. 

'  Ida,'  he  said  to  his  wife  as  she  rose  from  her  seat  to 
meet  and  greet  the  new  comer,  *  this  is  my  friend  Linnell 
of  whom  you've  heard  me  speak  often.  Linnell,  le^.  me 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  Dumaresq,  whose  work  you  know 
and  appreciate  so  deeply  already.  Psycho,  this  is  a 
dear  old  Oxford  friend  of  mine :  he  paints  pictures,  so 
you're  sure  to  like  him.' 

Linnell  bowed  all  round  at  each  introduction  with 
mechanical  politeness.  So  many  new  acquaintances  all 
at  once,  one  of  them  distinguished,  and  two  pretty,  were 
far  too  much  for  his  unstable  t-omposure.  He  muttered 
some  inarticulate  conventional  phrase,  and  looked  about 
him  uncomfortably  at  the  lawn  and  the  garden. 

Haviland  Dumaresq  himself  was  the  first  to  break  the 
awkward  silence 

'  Linnell,'  he  repeated  in  a  rich  and  powerful  but  very 
silvery  voice  :  '  I  hope  I  caught  the  name  correctly — 
Linnell.  Ah,  yes;  I  thought  so.  One  seldom  catches 
a  name  right  at  a  first  introduction,  because  all  hearing 
is  largely  inference  ;  and  here,  where  no  context  exists 
to  guide  one's  guesses,  inference  is  impossible.  The 
world  is  all  before  one  where  to  choose :  any  one  name 
is  just  as  likely  to  occur  in  an  introduction  as  another. 
You  said  Linnell,  with  the  accent  on  the  last,  I  notice, 
Mansel.  I'm  a  student  of  names — among  other  things  ' 
— and  he  looked  the  artist  keenly  in  the  face  with  a 
searching  glance.  '  I've  only  met  the  name,  so  ac- 
cented, once  before.  Sir  Austen  Linnell  was  with  me  at 
Trinity — not  the  present  man,  of  course — his  father, 
the  General.  They're  all  Sir  Austen  Linnells  in  suc- 
cession in  the  Eutland  family — have  been  ever  since  the 
Restoration,  in  fact,  when  the  first  man  was  created 
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'  Mr.  Linnell's  name's  Austen,  too,'  Mrs.  Mansel  put 
in  suavely,  as  she  reseated  herself  with  Girtonian  grace 
on  the  rustic  chair.  '  We  happened  to  look  you  up  in 
the  Grosvenor  Catalogue  this  morning,  Mr.  Linneli 
—  I  couldn't  recollect  the  name  of  that  sweet 
picture  of  yours,  **  The  Gem  of  the  Harem  "  :  Reggy 
and  I  admired  it  immensely  this  year  on  varnishing  day. 
And  there  we  found  you  set  down  at  full  length  as 
Charles  Austen  Linneli,  you  know ;  and  we  wondered 
whether  you  mustn't  be  related  to  the  Rutland  people.' 

'  Austen  with  an  e,'  Haviland  Dumaresq  interposed 
with  great  gravity.  '  Names  of  similar  sound  but 
diHerent  in  spelling  are  almost  always  of  distinct  origin. 
Phonetic  decay  assimilates  primarily  unlike  words. 
Tur»c7-,  for  example,  is  only  plain  turner,  a  man  who 
puts  wood  in  a  lathe  for  chairs  and  tables ;  but  Turgor 
with  an  o,  like  the  Tumors  of  Norfolk,  are  really  Tour 
Noirs,  of  Norman  origin.  There  the  assimilation  is 
obviously  late  and  obviously  phonetic'  For  it  was  a 
peculiarity  of  Haviland  Dumaresq's  mind,  as  Linneli 
soon  learned,  that  he  saw  nothing — not  even  the  merest 
small-talk — as  isolated  fact :  every  detail  came  to  him 
always  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  some  abstract  generali- 
zation. The  man  was  pure  philosopher  to  the  core :  he 
lived  in  the  act  of  organizing  events  by  squads  and 
battalions  into  orderly  sequence.  To  Linneli  himself, 
however,  the  timely  diversion  came  very  pleasantly  :  ho 
nated  his  own  personality,  or  his  own  name  even,  to 
form  the  subject  of  public  discussion. 

But  he  wasn't  permitted  to  rejoice  over  the  side-issue 
long.  Mrs.  Mansel  brought  the  conversation  back  again 
at  a  bound,  with  feminine  instinct,  to  the  purely  personal 
and  immediate  question. 

*  Mr.  Linneli  spells  lih  Austen  with  an  e,  too,'  sho 
said  briskly.  '  I  suppose,  Mr.  Linneli,  you're  a  member 
of  the  same  old  Rutland  family  ?' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  turned  round  upon  him  once 
more  with  a  strange  display  of  earnest  interest.  Linneli 
hesitated.     His  face  was  crimson. 
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*  Of  the  same  family,'  he  repeated  after  a  pause,  \vith 
obvious  reluctance  ;  then  he  added  with  a  little  sidelong, 
suspicious  look  :  '  but  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  son 
only.  I  hardly  even  know  my  cousin.  Sir  Austen,  the 
head  of  the  house.  Junior  branches  are  seldom  held  of 
much  account,  of  course,  in  an  English  family.' 

'  Primogeniture  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  elder  sons,' 
Haviland  Uumaresq  murmured  reflectively  in  his  measured 
tones.  '  It  deprives  them  of  all  proper  stimulus  to  action. 
It  condemns  them  to  a  life  of  partridge-shoot'iig  and 
dinner-giving.  It  stunts  and  dwarfs  their  mental  iaculties. 
It  robs  them  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Still, 
it  has  its  compensating  advantages  as  well,  in  the  long- 
run,  for  the  nation  at  large.  By  concentrating  the  whole 
fortune  of  able  and  successful  families — judges,  bishops, 
new  peers,  and  so  forth,  the  cream  of  their  kind,  who 
have  risen  by  their  own  ability  to  the  top,  leaving  the 
mere  skim-milk  of  humanity  at  the  bottom — on  one 
single  rich  and  useless  representative,  the  scapegoat,  as 
it  were,  of  the  family  opulence,  it  turns  the  younger  sons 
adrift  upon  the  world,  with  their  inherited  intellect  for 
their  sole  provision,  and  so  urges  them  on  to  exceptional 
elibrt,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  positions  in  society,  and 
realize  their  natural  expectations  and  the  hopes  of  their  up- 
bringing. I'm  not  sure  that  it  isn't  a  good  thing,  after 
all,  for  an  aristocratic  community  that  a  certain  number 
of  its  ablest  members  should  be  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves by  their  own  wits,  and,  after  having  been  brought 
up  in  comfort  and  luxury  with  a  good  education,  should 
be  forced  at  last  to  earn  their  own  living  in  the  hard 
struggle  for  life  which  is  the  rule  of  nature.' 

'  But  all  younger  sons  are  not  poor,'  the  girl  they  called 
Psyche  put  in  blushingly. 

Linnell  turned  to  her  with  a  quick,  keen  glance. 

•  Not  quite  all, perhaps,'  he  said  with  a  decisive  accent; 
'  but  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  sum,  that  you  may 
almost  take  it  for  granted  about  any  of  them  whenever 
you  meet  one.' 

His  interposition  turned  the  current  of  the  conversa- 
tion. They  sat  for  a  few  minutes  talking  trivialities 
about  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  Linneli's  first  im- 
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pressions  of  Petherton  Episcopi ;  then  Mansel  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  philosopher  : 

'  Where  do  you  think  I  picked  up  my  friend  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Dumaresq?  He  was  at  work  on  the  slope 
yonder,  sketching  your  cottage.' 

*  It's  a  pretty  cottage,'  Dumaresq  answered  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  his  leonine  head.  *  So  hright  and 
fluffy.  The  prettiest  place  I've  ever  seen.  I've  always 
admired  my  own  cottage.' 

'Oh,  papa,'  Psyche  broke  in,  red-faced,  incidentally 
settling  for  Linnell,  off-hand,  the  hitherto  moot-question 
of  her  personal  identity,  *  it's  so  xery  tiny  !' 

'  For  you,  my  child,  yes,'  the  father  answered  tenderly. 
*  But  for  me,  no.  It  exactly  lits  me.  My  niche  in 
nature  is  a  very  humble  one.  In  all  those  matters  I'm  a 
perfect  Stoic  of  the  old  school.  I  ask  no  more  from  fate 
or  fortune  than  the  chances  of  the  Cosmos  spontaneously 
bestow  upon  me.' 

*  It  makes  a  very  pretty  sketch,'  Linnell  interposed 
gently,  in  his  diffident  way.  '  Will  you  allow  an  old 
admirer  of  the  "  Encyclopasdic  Philosophy" — perhaps  one 
of  your  earliest  and  most  devoted  adherents — to  present 
it  to  you  as  a  memento— a  disciple's  fee,  so  to  speak — 
when  finished  ?' 

Dumaresq  looked  him  back  in  the  face  with  an  un- 
decided air.  He  drummed  his  fingers  dubitatively  on  his 
knee  for  a  minute.  Then,  *  You  are  a  professional  artist  ?' 
he  asked  slowly. 

'  A  professional  artist  ?  Well,  yes,  of  course  ;  I  sell  my 
pictures — whenever  I  can  ;  and  as  far  as  I'm  able,  I  try 
to  live  upon  thdm.' 

'  Then  I  must  hiuj  the  sketch,'  Dumaresq  answered, 
with  a  quiet  and  stately  decision  in  his  manner.  '  If 
you'd  been  an  amateur,  now,  I  would  gladly  have  accepted 
it  from  you ;  but  I,  too,  am  a  workman,  and  I  have  my 
principles.  In  art,  as  in  literature,  science,  and  thought, 
the  labourer,  we  remember,  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  fitting  presentment  of  our  little 
home.  It  would  be  nice  for  Psyche  to  possess  it  here- 
after.' 

The  calm  dignity  and  precision  of  his  tone  took  Linnell 
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fairly  by  surprise.  The  man  couldn't  have  spoken  with 
more  majestic  carelessness  if  he  had  been  the  lordly 
owner  of  five  thousand  acres,  commissioning  a  Leighton 
or  an  Alma  Tadema.  Yet  Linnell  had  only  to  look  at 
his  own  studiously  simple  threadbare  dress,  and  the 
neat  quietness  of  his  daughter's  little  print,  to  see  that 
five  pounds  was  a  largo  matter  to  him.  The  picture 
when  completed  would  be  worth  full  fifty, 

*  We  won't  quarrel  about  that,'  the  artist  said  hastily, 
with  a  little  deprecatory  w^ave  of  Iks  white  hand.  '  I'll 
show  you  the  sketch  as  soon  as  it's  finished,  and  then  wo 
may  perhaps  effect  an  equitable  exchange  for  it.  Or  at 
least ' — and  he  glanced  shyly  on  one  side  towards  Psycho 
— •  I  may  possibly  be  permitted  to  offer  it  by-and-by  for 
Miss  Dumaresq's  acceptance.' 

The  old  man  was  just  about  to  answer  with  a  hurried 
refusal,  when  Mansel  intervened  with  a  pacificatory 
remark.  *  Linnell  was  telling  me  this  morning,'  he  said, 
dragging  it  in  by  all-fours,  '  how  greatly  he  admired  and 
respected  your  philosophic  system.  Ho  has  all  your 
doctrines  at  his  fingers'  ends;  and  ho  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  an  ungrateful  world  didn't  crowd  to  Petherton  in 
its  millions,  by  excursion  train,  to  pay  you  the  tribute  of 
its  respect  and  consideration.  He  means  to  have  some 
royal  confabs  with  you  on  Dumaresquian  subjects  when- 
ever you  can  spare  him  an  hour  or  two  of  your  valuable 
leisure.' 

'  Papa  sees  so  few  people  here  who  caro  at  all  for  the 
questions  he's  interested  in,'  Psyche  said,  looking  up, 
•  that  he's  always  delighted  and  pleased  when  he  really 
liglits  upon  a  philosophic  visitor  and  gets  a  chance  of 
exchanging  serious  opinions.' 

The  old  man's  face  flushed  like  a  child's  with  ingenuou3 
pleasure  :  appreciation  came  so  late  to  him,  and  came  so 
rarely,  that  it  went  to  his  heart  with  pathetic  keenness  ; 
but  he  gave  no  sign  of  his  emotion  by  spoken  words.  Ho 
merely  answered,  in  the  same  sonorous  silvery  voice  a3 
before  :  '  Philosophy  has  necessarily  a  restricted  audience. 
InteUigence  being  the  special  property  of  the  few,  the 
deeper  and  wider  and  more  important  a  study,  tho 
narrower  must  needs  be  the  circle  of  its  possible  students.' 
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Mrs.  Mansel  tappecl  her  parasol  impatiently.  Girton- 
bred  as  she  was,  she  yet  believed  by  long  experience  it 
was  possible  to  have  too  much  of  poor  dear  old  Dumaresq. 

'  Psyche,  my  child,*  she  said,  yawning  under  cover  of 
her  Japanese  fan,  '  shall  we  go  on  now  and  have  our 
game  of  tennis  ?' 

They  fell  into  their  places  in  the  court  as  if  by  accident, 
Psyche  and  the  new-come  artist  on  one  side,  Mansel  and 
his  wife  opposite  them  on  the  other.  Dumaresq  sat  by 
observant,  and  watched  the  play ;  it  always  interested 
him  to  look  on  at  tennis :  the  run  of  the  balls  is  so 
admirably  pregnant  with  suggestive  ideas  for  sidereal 
motions  I 

As  for  Psyche,  she  never  before  had  enjoyed  a  game 
with  anyone  so  much.  Linnell  was  so  handsome,  and 
played  so  admirably.  In  the  excitement  of  the  game,  ho 
had  quite  forgotten  his  lameness  now,  and  remembered 
only  the  quick  sight  and  nimble  movement  of  his  desert 
experiences.  No  man  in  England  could  play  tennis 
better,  indeed,  when  he  managed  to  drop  out  of  mind  his 
infirmities  ;  and  that  afternoon  he  was  happily  able  to 
drop  them  altogether.  He  remembered  only  that  Psyche 
was  beautiful,  and  that  to  play  with  Haviland  Dumaresq's 
daughter  was  something  very  different  indeed  from  play- 
ing with  the  common  nameless  herd  of  squireen  femininity 
on  the  lawn  of  the  vicarage  in  some  country  village. 

For  to  Linnell,  Havil?,nd  Dumaresq's  was  so  great  a 
name  as  to  throw  some  reflected  halo  even  around 
Psyche. 

As  father  and  daughter  walked  home  alone,  after  five 
o'clock  tea,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  to  their  tiny 
cottage — the  old  man  tall,  erect,  and  grim;  Psyche  one 
rosebud  blush  from  chin  to  forehead — Haviland  Dumaresq 
stopped  for  a  second  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  gazing 
at  his  daughter  with  a  lingering  affection,  said  abruptly  : 

'  I  felt  I  must  buy  it.  I  was  obliged  to  buy  it.  I 
couldn't  take  it  from  the  man  for  nothing,  of  course. 
Whatever  it  costs,  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  it.' 

*  How  much  is  it  worth,  do  you  think,  papa  ?'  Psyche 
asked,  half  trembling. 

'  I  know  so  Httle  about  this  sort  of  thing,'  the  old 
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philosopher  answered  gravely ;  'but  I  shouldn't  be  in  the 
least  surprised  to  learn  he  wanted  as  much  as  ten  pounds 
for  it.' 

'  Ten  pounds  is  an  awful  lot  of  money !'  Psyche  cried, 
affrighted. 

*  Ten  pounds  is  a  very  large  sum  indeed,'  her  father 
echoed,  repeating  the  phrase  in  his  own  dialect.  '  Too 
large  a  sum  for  anyone  to  waste  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
with  the  image  or  simulacrum  of  a  common  dwelling- 
house  scrawled  in  colour  upon  it.  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  I  had  to  do  it.  Otherwise,  the  man  might 
have  pressed  the  thing  upon  me  as  a  mere  present. 
And  a  present's  an  obligation  I  never  can  accept.  We 
can  save  the  necessary  amount,  perhaps,  by  giving  up 
all  needless  luxuries  for  breakfast,  and  taking  only  tea 
and  bread  without  butter.' 

*  Oh,  papa!'  Psyche  murmured,  aghast. 

*  Not  you,  my  child,  not  you  1'  the  father  answered 
hurriedly.  *  I  never  meant  you,  my  darling — but  myself 
and  Maria.  I  think  the  existing  culinary  utensil  calld 
herself  Maria.' 

'  But,  my  dear,  dear  father ' 

*  Not  a  word,  my  child.  Don't  try  to  interfere  with  mo. 
I  know  what's  best  for  us,  and  I  do  it  unhesitatingly.  I 
must  go  through  the  world  on  my  own  orbit.  The 
slightest  attempt  to  turn  a  planet  from  its  regular  courso 
recoils  destructively  upon  the  head  of  the  aggressive  body 
that  crosses  its  cycle.  I'm  a  planetary  orb,  obeying  fixed 
laws  :   I  move  in  my  circuit  undeterred  and  unswerving.' 

They  walked  along  a  few  yards  farther  in  silence. 
Then  Haviland  Dumaresq  spoke  again. 

'  He  belongs  to  a  very  good  family,  that  painting  young 
man,'  he  said,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  towards  the  Man- 
sels'.  •  The  Linnells  of  Eutland  are  distinguished  people. 
But  he's  a  younger  son,  and  worth  nothing.  A  younger 
son,  and  got  no  money.  Lives  on  his  pictures.  Worth 
nothing.' 

*  Papa  r  Psyche  cried  in  a  ferment  of  astonishment, 
unable  to  suppress  her  surprise  and  wonder.  '  What  a 
funny  thing  for  you  to  say — you  of  all  men,  who  care 
nothing  at  all  for  money  or  position  !    He's  very  clever, 
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I  think,  and  very  handsome,  and  I  know  he's  read  the 
"  Encyclopaidic  Philosophy."  ' 

Duniaresq  held  his  proud  gray  head  prouder  and 
higher  still  against  the  evening  sky. 

'  I  mean,'  ho  said  evasively,  '  the  young  man's  poor. 
An  artist  who  hardly  lives  on  his  art.  All  the  moro 
reason,  then  (if  it  conies  to  that),  to  pay  for  his  picture. 
His  time's  his  money.' 

But  Psyche  herself  vaguely  knew  in  her  own  heart  that 
that  was  nothing  more  than  an  excuse  and  an  after- 
thought. She  knew  what  her  father  really  meant.  She 
knew  and  wondered.  For  never  before  in  all  her  life 
had  Psyche  Dumaresq  heard  thai;  austere  philosopher 
reckon  up  any  man  by  his  fortune  or  his  family.  And 
why  should  he  make  so  unfavourable  an  exception  against 
so  pleasant  a  person  as  this  new  young  painter  ? 

She  didn't  understand  the  simple  and  well-known 
human  principle  that  no  man  is  a  philosopher  when  ho 
has  daughters  to  marry. 


CIIAPTEK   IV. 

A   TEOPHET   IS   NOT   WITHOUT    HONOUK. 

The  next  evening  Linnell  was  to  dine  quietly  at  General 
Maitland's.  Only  a  few  Petherton  friends  to  meet  him — 
'  Quite  a  simple  affair,  you  know,  Mr.  Linnell  :  the  regu- 
lation country-town  entertainment :  our  next-door  neigh- 
bours :  just  to  introduce  you  to  whatever  there  is  of 
society  at  Petherton  Episcopi.'  The  Mansels  were 
coming  :  of  course  the  Mansels  :  and  the  Vicar  and  his 
wife,  and  the  Craigies  from  the  Manor  House. 

*  But  not,  I  suppose,  that  old  bore  Dumaresq,  and  that 
gawky  girl  of  his  ?'  the  General  observed,  as  they  sat  in 
the  drawing-room,  demurely  expectant,  on  the  very  stroke 
of  half-past  seven.  *  Ho  talks  me  off  my  legs  with  his 
crack-jaw  philosophy.  You  haven't  asked  them,  I  do 
hope,  Maria.' 

•  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  George?'  Mrs.  Maitland 
answered  with  severe  dignity,  drawing  herself  up  austerely 
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to  her  full  height.  '  Gcraldine  begged  me  to  ask  them,  I 
need  hardly  say  :  she  has  no  common-sense  at  all,  poor 
dear  Geraldine :  but  I  was  firm  upon  that  point,  per- 
fectly firm  ' — and  Mrs.  Maitland's  high-bred  chin  and 
thin  lips  of  the  Vere  de  Vere  caste  sliovved  her  firmness 
most  distinctly  as  she  spoke.  *  I  put  my  foot  down  upon 
that  sort  of  nonsense  once  for  all,  I  said  to  her  plainly: 
Geraldine,  you  may  form  what  undesirable  acquaintances 
you  like  for  yourself,  but  you  shall  not  drag  your  poor 
papa  and  me  into  the  thick  of  your  vulgar  society. 
I've  called  upon  that  horrid  old  man  and  his  daughter  on 
your  account,  and  I  very  much  regret  now  that  I  ever 
did  it.  It  lets  us  in  for  endless  complications.  The 
Dumaresqs  are  people  who  move  in  a  different  grade  of 
society  from  our  own,  and  any  attempt  to  take  them  out 
of  it  and  put  them  into  one  for  which  they  are  not  fitted 
can  only  be  painful,  and  even  ignominious,  to  both  parties. 
I  said  it  plainly  to  her,  "  even  ignominious."  The  fact  is, 
George,  we  ought  never  to  have  known  them.  When 
one  has  to  deal  with  a  girl  of  poor  dear  Geraldine's 
unfortunate  temperament,  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  "esist 
at  once  from  the  very  beginning  all  her  absurd  fads  and 
fancies.' 

The  General  sighed.  *  It's  a  pity  she  won't  be  more 
practical,'  he  said  with  a  faint  reluctance  in  his  voice, 
for  he  admired  Geraldine.  *  She's  a  fine  girl,  though 
she's  our  own  daughter,  Maria,  and,  by  George  I  I  like 
her  for  it.  I  like  to  see  a  girl  stick  up  for  her  opinions. 
Still,  it's  a  great  pity,  I  don't  deny,  she  won't  be  more 
practical.  If  only  she'd  take  a  fancy,  now,  to  this  young 
Linnell  there  !' 

*  This  young  Linnell  has  money,'  Mrs.  Maitland 
assented  curtly,  arranging  a  spray  of  maidenhair  in  a 
specimen  glass  on  the  table  by  the  bow-window.  *  I'm 
sure  he  has  money.  He  won't  admit  it ;  but  it's  per- 
fectly clear  to  anybody  with  half  an  eye.  He  couldn't 
live  as  he  does  upon  his  pictures  only.' 

'  And  you  think  ?'  the  General  observed  suggestively. 
'  I  think  he  hasn't  come  down  here  for  nothing,  natu- 
rally,' Mrs.  Maitland  went   on  with  marked  emphasis. 
'  He  was  very  much  struck  with  Geraldine  at  Algiers,  I 
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feel  sure ;  but  his  lieacl's  stuffed  as  full  of  flighty  seuti* 
mental  nonsenso  as  her  own  ;  and  if  he's  thrown  in 
with  that  blushi.ig  bread-and-butter  slip  of  a  girl  of  poor 
old  Dumaresq's  he'll  fancy  himself  in  love  with  her  just 
because  she's  poor  and  pretty  and  a  nobody.  That  kind 
of  man  always  does  go  and  throw  himself  away  upon  a 
nobody,  unless  he's  closely  watched,  and  protected  by 
others  against  his  own  folly.  Geraldine's  built  the 
very  same  way.  Nothing  on  earth  would  give  her  greater 
delight,  I'm  sure,  than  to  marry  a  penniless  poet,  or 
painter,  or  music-master,  and  end  her  days  with  him 
comfortably  in  the  workhouse.' 

The  General  toyed  with  the  Japanese  paperkuife  un- 
easily. '  It's  a  great  pity  she  can't  get  settled,'  he  said 
after  a  pause.  *  With  Hugh's  expenses  at  Sandhurst  so 
very  heavy ;  and  Gordon  at  Aldershot  always  asking  for 
remittances,  remittances,  and  again  remittances,  till  one's 
sick  and  tired  of  it ;  and  the  two  boys  at  the  Charter- 
house eating  their  heads  off  and  doing  nothing;  it's 
really  very  much  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  she  can't 
find  anybody  anywhere  to  suit  her.  And  yet,  Maria,  I 
sympathize  a  great  deal,  after  all,  with  Geraldine.  A  girl 
naturally  prefers  to  wait  and  watch  till  she's  found  the 
man  that  really  suits  her.' 

*  It's  not  as  if  she  met  no  young  men,'  Mrs.  Maitland 
went  on,  ignoring  quietly  her  husband's  last  rebelhous 
sentence,  '  or  never  had  any  suitable  offers.  I'm  sure  no 
girl  in  England  has  been  given  better  or  greater  chances. 
She  was  very  much  admired,  indeed,  at  Aldershot :  she 
goes  to  all  the  -dances  in  Algiers  ;  she's  been  up  in  town 
for  three  seasons  running :  she  travels  about  fifty  times 
more  than  most  girls  do  :  and  that  man  in  the  42nd  with 
the  scar  on  hih  oheek  would  certainly  have  married  her  if 
only  she'd  havo  taken  him,  stammer  or  no  stammer.  I 
never  knew  suyone  more  diflficult  to  please  or  more  im- 
possible for  an  anxious  mother  to  count  upon.' 

Their  conversation  was  cut  short  abruptly  at  that 
moment  by  the  entry  of  the  peccant  Geraldine  in  person. 
She  was  tall  and  dark,  with  tine  features,  a  little  marred, 
perhaps,  by  a  certain  conscious  pride  and  dignity ;  but 
ner  strong  chin  was  instinct  with  character,  and   her 
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upright  carriage  spoko  her  at  onco  a  woman  with  a  will 
not  to  be  bent  even  by  a  conscientiously  worldly  mother 
like  Mrs.  Maitland.  ller  father  looked  up  at  her  with 
a  glance  of  sidelong,  surreptitious  approbation  as  she 
entered.  '  Those  passion-llowers  become  you,  Geraldino,' 
he  said,  with  a  furtive  side  look  at  his  formidable  wife. 
•  They're  very  pretty.     Wliere  did  you  get  them  ?' 

•  Psyche  gave  them  to  me,'  Geraldine  answered  with  a 
careless  touch  or  two  of  her  fingers  on  the  droopijig 
spray  that  hung  gracefully  down  from  her  shapely  neck 
over  the  open  bosom.  *  They  have  a  pale-blue  passion- 
flower growing  over  their  porch,  you  know,  and  Psyche 
picked  me  a  lew  blossoms  off  it  to  wear  this  evening. 
She's  such  a  dear,  always.  They  do  look  well,  I  think. 
Unusual  things  like  that  always  suit  mo.' 

'You  went  round  there  tliis  afternoon,  then?'  her 
mother  asked. 

Geraldine  nodded  a  quiet  assent. 

•  Psyche  asked  me  to  come  round,'  she  said.  '  She's 
full  of  ]\Ir.  Linnell.  She  wanted  to  know  from  me  all 
about  him.' 

Mrs.  Maitland  glanced  up  sharply  with  quick,  inquiring 
eyes. 

'  Why,  what  on  earth  does  she  know  of  him  ?'  she 
inquired  half  angrily.     '  Has  she  met  him  anywhere  ?' 

•  She  met  him  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Mansels',' 
Geraldine  answered  shortly. 

'  And  what  did  you  tell  her,  Geraldine  ?  You  didn't  let 
her  know  he  was  rich,  I  suppose,  did  you  ?' 

'  IIow  could  I,  mother  ?  He  always  implies  himself 
that  he  isn't.  Even  if  I  thought  it,  which  I've  no  reason 
to  do,  it  would  be  very  wrong  of  me  to  say  so  to  Psyche. 
I  told  her  he  was  a  most  agreeable  young  man,  though 
painfully  shy  and  awkward  and  nervous,  and  that  wo 
knew  him  only  as  an  English  painter  who  often  wintered 
in  Egypt  or  Algeria.' 

]\Irs.  Maitland  breathed  more  freely  for  a  moment. 
Next  instant  there  came  a  small  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the 
servant,  entering,  announced  Mr.  Linnell,  followed  in  a 
minute  more  by  both  the  Mansels. 

Linnell  took  Geraldine  in  to  dinner;  but  being    the 
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guest  of  the  evening,  he  \vas  sandwiched  in  bet^veen 
herself  and  her  mother,  an  arrangement  which  ensured 
the  possibiUty  for  Mrs.  ]\iaitland  of  exercising  throughout 
an  efficient  supervision  over  Geraldine's  conversation  with 
the  ehgible  stranger. 

'  And  how  do  you  Hko  Petherton  now  you've  fairly 
settled  dow^n  to  it?'  Mrs.  Maitland  asked  him  as  the  soup 
went  round.  '  Have  you  found  any  subjects  for  sketch- 
ing yet,  Mr.  Linnell  ?' 

The  young  man  looked  up  with  an  embrirrassed  smile. 
If  there  was  anything  on  earth  that  his  soul  hated  it  v/as 
'  being  trotted  out,'  on  his  art  especially ;  and  he  saw 
quite  clearly  that  Mvs.  Maitland  meant  to  trot  him  out  in 
due  course  this  evening,  :n  order  to  exhibit  his  paces 
properly  before  the  admiring  eyes  of  Petherton  society. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  shyly,  with  half  an  appealing  glance 
towards  Mrs.  Mansel  opposite  ;  *  I  began  to  sketch  a 
sweet  little  cottage  on  the  hillside  yesterday ;  and  when 
I'd  got  half-way  through  wnth  it,  I  learnt,  to  my  surprise, 
it  was  no  less  a  personage's  than  Haviland  Dumaresq's. 
I'd  no  idea,  Mrs.  Maitland,  you  had  so  great  a  man  as  the 
Encyclopaedic  Philosopher  living  in  your  neighbourhood.' 

*  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Dumaresq's  very  clever,  I  believe,'  Mrs. 
Maitland  answered  somewhat  frigidly,  with  the  austere 
manner  which  the  British  matrcn  thinks  it  proper  to 
adopt  when  speakmg  of  people  who  are  *  not  exactly 
in  our  set,  yoi  know,  dear.'  'He's  very  clever,  I've 
always  understood,  though  hardly  the  sort  of  person,  of 
course,  one  quite  cares  to  mix  with  in  society.  He  wears 
such  extremely  curious  hats,  and  expresses  himself  so 
very  oddly  somatimes.  But  he's  clever  in  his  own  way, 
extremely  clever,  so  people  tell  me,  and  full  of  informa- 
tion about  all  the  ologies.  We  have  a  great  many  of  these 
local  celebrities  about  horo,  don't  you  know.  There's 
our  postuian's  a  very  clever  person  too.  Why,  he  writes 
the  mocc  amusing  New  Year  aadress3S,  all  in  verse,  which 
he  brings  roimd  everj'  year  when  he  calls  to  get  his 
Christmas-box.  Geraldine,  don't  you  think  you  could 
hunt  up  some  of  Briggs's  verses  co  show  Mr.  Linnell,  if 
he's  interested  in  that  kind  of  thing,  you  know,  dear  ?' 

A  faint  smile  playtd  round  the  corners  of  Linuell's 
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mouth  at  the  Juxtaposition  in  Mrs.  Maitland's  mind  of 
Haviland  Dumaresq  and  the  postman  poet ;  but  polite- 
ness prompted  him  to  say  nothmg.  Comment  on  hia 
part  on  such  a  subject  would  have  been  wholly  super- 
fluous. Ho  answered  not  the  fool  according  to  her 
folly.  Geraldine,  however,  could  hardly  imitate  him  :  she 
looked  up,  one  flush  of  sympathetic  shame  from  chin  to 
forehead,  and  answered  quickly  :  *  No,  mother ;  I  don  t 
think  I  could  find  them  anywhere ;  and  even  if  I  did, 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Linneli  w^ould  care  in  the  least  to 
see  them.  You've  met  the  Dumaresqs,  Mr.  Linneli ;  so 
Psyche's  been  telling  me.  She  says  her  father's  always 
so  glad  to  come  across  anybody  who's  read  his  books. 
Hes  a  wonderful  old  man,  so  wholly  absorbed  and 
swallowed  up  in  his  work.  Pie  lives  for  notning  on 
earth,  I  do  believe,  but  two  things  now — Philosophy 
and  Psyche.' 

'  Two  very  good  things  indeed  to  live  for,'  Linneli 
murmured,  almost  inaudibly.  *  I  hardly  know  how  he 
could  do  better.' 

'  Yes,  he's  wasted  his  life  on  writing  books  that  were 
of  no  earthly  use  to  himself  or  to  anybody,'  Mrs.  Mait- 
land  went  on,  taking  up  i.'ie  thread  of  her  daughter's 
parable  ;  '  and  I've  no  doubt,  now  his  girl's  growing  up, 
he  bitterly  repents  he  didn't  tarn  his  talents  earHer  in 
hfe  to  something  more  useful,  that  would  have  brought 
him  in  a  little  money.  A  gentleman  born — for  he  was 
once  a  gentleman — to  live  contentedly  in  such  a  hovel  as 
that !  But  he  was  always  headstrong,  and  so's  the  girl. 
He  never  cared  for  anybody's  advice.  He  was  offered  a 
good  place  under  Government  once,  but  he  wouldn't  take 
it.  He  had  no  time  to  waste,  he  said,  on  making  money. 
He  went  his  own  way,  and  wrote  his  own  useless  un- 
saleable books  for  his  own  amusement.  And  what  on 
earth  he  lives  upon  now,  nobody  hereabouts  can  ever 
imagine.' 

'His  "Philosophy"  has  had  a  very  small  circulation, 
no  doubt,'  Linneli  ventured  to  put  in  apologetically,  at 
the  first  pause  in  Mrs.  Maitland's  flowing  river  of  speech ; 
'  but  it  has  received  an  immense  amount  of  attention  at 
the  hands  of  all  prof  our  i  thinkers.    It  gains  every  day 
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more  and  more  adherents  among  the  most  intelligent 
classes  in  every  country.  I  b>  lieve  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  philosophy  of  the  future.' 

*  I  don't  care  much  about  these  "  every  things  of  the 
future  "  that  we  hear  such  a  precious  lot  of  talk  about 
nowadays,'  the  Geneial  put  in  from  the  head  of  the  table  : 
*  the  music  of  the  future,  the  politics  of  the  future,  the 
tactics  of  the  future,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  For  my 
part,  I'm  quite  content  to  live  in  the  present,  where  it 
has  pleased  a  wise  Providence  to  place  me,  and  leave  the 
future  to  provide  its  own  philosophy,  and  its  own  music, 
and  its  own  tactics,  too,  whenever  it  happens  to  want 
theiJ.  I'm  for  the  present  day  all  round,  I  am.  But  I 
must  say  I  think  Dumaresq's  a  very  fine  soldierly  kind  of 
man  in  his  own  way,  too ;  he's  been  set  at  his  post  to  hold 
Philosophy,  like  a  forlorn  hope,  and  he  sticks  to  it  bravely, 
in  spite  of  everything.  He  thinks  he's  got  his  work  cut  out 
for  him  in  life.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  good  work  or  bad : 
I  don't  understand  these  things  myself  :  ':  -on't  pretend 
to.  In  my  day  soldiers  weren't  ei?  \:  '.  to  take  up 
philosophy :  this  wretched  examination  system  that 
bothers  us  now  hadn't  even  been  invented  :  we  fought  and 
bled  and  did  our  duty,  and  that  was  all  the  country 
asked  or  w^anted  of  us.  It  didn't  inquire  whethe  Nelson 
or  Wellington  had  passed  an  examination  in  English 
literature.  But  Dumaresq  thinks  he's  called  upon  by 
nature  or  ais  commandiug  officer  to  see  this  business 
through  to  the  bitter  end,  come  what  may :  and  he 
sees  it  through,  right  or  wrong:  and  by  George,  sir, 
I  say,  I  honour  him,  too,  for  it.  I've  never  read  one 
line  the  fellow's  written,  and  if  I  did  read  it,  I  don't 
suppose  I'd  understand  a  single  word  of  the  whole  lot, 
for  I've  hard  enough  work  to  understand  \vl.  cr  t^ie 
dickens  he's  driving  at  when  he's  talking,  ev,.  ;  ip 
alone  when  he's  writing  for  the  people  who  can  toi.  c  w 
him  :  but  I  can  see  he  thinks  he's  sticking  to  his  post, 
and,  hang  it  all !  when  a  fellow  sticks  to  his  post  like 
a  brick,  if  he's  only  a  marine,  you  know,  you  can't  help 
admiring  him  for  it.' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  Linnell  answered,  looking 
up    hastily  with    most  unusual    decision,      '  Haviland 
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Dumaresq's  a  very  great  man,  and  the  way  he  sticks 
to  his  work  in  life  commands  one's  respect,  whatever  one 
may  or  may  not  think  of  his  particular  opinions.' 

*  Many  of  them  very  questionable,'  the  Vicar  remarked 
parenthetically. 

'But  most  of  them  profoundly  true  and  original,' 
Liiinell  answered  with  quiet  dignity. 

Mrs.  ^laitland's  feminine  quickness  told  her  at  once 
that  she  had  started  on  quite  the  wrong  tack  with 
Linneil,  so  she  made  haste  diplomatically  to  retrieve  her 
position. 

*  Oh,  of  course,  he's  a  wonderful  man  in  his  way,'  she 
said,  with  conciliating  promptitude.  *  Just  look  at  the 
things  he's  fixed  up  in  the  garden  for  drawing  water  by 
hydraulic  pressure  or  something,  don't  they  call  it  ?  I 
know  he's  a  very  remarkable  man.  And  what  a  pictur- 
esque, funny  little  cottage !  So  you're  really  sketch- 
ing it !' 

'  It  i&  picturesque,'  Linneil  answered,  with  a  fresh 
return  of  his  engrained  dislike  to  hearing  himself  or  his 
work  talked  about.  '  The  porch  is  so  pretty,  all  covered 
with  those  lovely  hanging  creepers.  I  suppose  Dumaresq 
— it  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  so  great  a  man  as  that  as 
"  Mister  Dumaresq '' — takes  care  of  it  himself.  I  never 
saw  creepers  grow  better  even  in  Africa.' 

'  Aren't  they  just  lovely  ?'  Geraldine  interposed  quickly. 
*  They  always  remind  me  so  of  dear  old  Algeria.  These 
passion-flowers  I'm  wearing  came  from  there.  Psyche 
gave  them  to  me.' 

And  she  handed  a  stray  one  from  the  folds  of  her  dress 
for  Linneil  to  examine.  The  painter  took  it  and  looked 
at  it  closely. 

*  Miss  Dumaresq  gave  it  you  !'  he  said  slowly.  *  She's 
very  pretty.  I  should  like  her  to  sit  to  me.  In  Moorish 
costume,  she'd  be  the  very  person  for  the  foreground  of 
that  doorway  I  began  at  Algiers.  You  remember  the 
sketch.  Miss  Maitland  ;  I  showed  you  the  study  I  made 
for  it  there  :  a  horseshoe  archway  in  an  inner  courtyard 
near  the  Bab-Azzoun  gate,  with  an  Arab  girl  in  indoor 
dress  just  stepping  out  with  a  tray  in  her  hands  among  the 
palms  and  bananas.'    And  as  he  spoke,  he  thrust  tho 
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passion-flower  without  a  word  into  his  own  button-hole, 
and  pinned  it  in  as  if  half  unconsciously  with  a  pin  from 
the  flap  of  his  evening  waistcoat. 

Geraldine  noticed  his  action  with  a  quiet  smile.  He  had 
money,  she  believed  ;  and  Psyche  liked  him. 

'  She's  the  very  girl  for  it,  Mr.  Linnell,'  she  cried,  with 
unwonted  graciousness.  Mrs.  Maitland  by  this  time  had 
become  engaged  in  conversation  by  the  amiable  Vicar. 
'  Of  course  I  remember  your  sketch  perfectly.  You 
must  get  her  to  sit  for  you.  She'd  be  delighted,  I'm 
sure.     Now,  do  please  go  to-morrow  and  ask  her.' 

'  I  will,'  Linnell  answered,  anxious  once  more  to  escape 
the  subject — for  here  he  was,  talking  a  second  time  about 
his  own  pictures.  *  I'm  going  there,  as  it  happens,  to 
dinner  in  the  evening.  I'll  take  the  opportunity  to  ask 
her  then  if  she'll  give  me  sittings.' 

Geraldine  started. 

'  To  dinner  to-morrow  !'  she  cried.  *  To  dinner  at  the 
Jumaresqs' !  Why,  that's  quite  a  new  departure  for 
them.  I  never  heard  of  their  asking  anybody  to  dinner 
before.  Lunch  sometimes,  or  afternoon  tea ;  but  that's 
the  outside.  How  very  funny  !  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand it.' 

'  But  I  do,'  Linnell  answered.  *  I'm  going,  and  the 
Mansels  too.     We're  all  i'.vited.' 

Geraldine  paused  for  a  moment  in  surprise.  Then  she 
added  in  an  undertone  : 

*  Psyche  never  said  a  word  of  it  to  me,  which  is  very 
queer,  for  I  was  over  there  with  her  the  whole  after- 
noon, and  she  generally  tells  me  everything  that 
happens.'     - 

'  She  didn't  know  herself,  no  doubt,'  the  painter 
replied  with  a  glance  at  his  button-hole.  *  Dumarcsq 
met  Mansel  and  me  in  the  lane  about  six,  and  asked  us 
then  whether  we'd  come  and  dine  with  them,  quite  un- 
ceremoniously. He  seemed  rather  preoccupied  and 
dreamy  this  evening.  He  probably  asked  us  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  only  went  home  to  tell  her  after- 
wards.' 

'  Probably,'  Geraldine  answered,  with  a  falling  face  and 
a  slight  sigh.     '  He  seemed  preoccupied  and  dreamy  this 
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evening,  did  he  ?  He's  sometimes  so.  I'm  sorry  to  hear 
it.  But  I'm  glad  you've  to  dine  at  Psyche's  to-morrow, 
anyhow.  Now  I  won't  let  you  off,  remember.  You 
must  paint  her  in  that  picture.' 

'  But  how  about  the  Arab  costume  ?'  Linnell  asked,  his 
usual  shyness  disappearing  for  a  moment.  '  The  portrait 
would  be  nothing  without  the  haik  and  the  yashmak.' 

'  I  can  lend  you  one,'  Geraldine  answered  with  great 
promptitude.  '  I  had  it  for  the  Newsomos'  charades  last 
season.  It'll  just  suit  her — a  delicate  creamy-white  Arab 
wrap,  with  the  loveliest  salmon-pink  silky  covering.' 

'Will  you,  though?'  the  painter  cried,  delighted.  'How 
very  good  of  you !  That's  just  what  I  want.  The 
picture  shall  be  painted,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
Miss  Maitland.  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind  co- 
operation.' 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Maitland,  disengaging  herself 
one  second  from  the  Vicar's  eye,  strained  her  ears  to  the 
utmost  to  catch  theii'  conversation,  while  politely  assent- 
ing to  her  neighbour's  views  on  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  rural  pauperism.  She  couldn't  exactly  mak-  out 
what  they  were  saying,  but  she  was  sure  the  conversation 
was  unusually  animated.  She  noted  the  tone  of  Linnell's 
voice,  with  its  obvious  note  of  pleasure  and  gratification, 
and  she  thought  she  even  caught  distinctly  the  wo^ds, 
'  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  kind '  something  or 
other. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  while  that  safely  plain  Miss 
Craigie  from  the  Manor  House  was  putting  her  stock 
war-horse  through  its  paces  upon  the  big  piano,  Mrs. 
Maitland  noticed,  to  her  surprise  and  pleasure,  that 
Linnell  was  wearing  a  passion-fiower  in  his  buttonhole. 

*  Why,  what  a  pretty  bouquet !'  she  said,  glancing  over 
at  it  archly.  '  I  think  I  know  where  you  got  that  from, 
Mr.  Linnell' 

Linnell  looked  down  awkwardly  at  his  buttonhole  for 
a  second  in  doubt.  It  was  Psyche's  passion-flower,  from 
the  creeper  on  the  porch !  How  should  he  defend  him- 
self ?  A  girl  he  had  only  once  seen !  Then  a  happy 
subterfuge  flashed  across  his  brain. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Maitland  gave  it  me,'  he  answered,  with 
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much  boldness.  '  It  was  one  of  the  flowers  she  was 
wearing  at  dinner.' 

In  his  timid  anxiety  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having 
got  it  from  Psycho,  he  never  saw  himself  what  interpre- 
tation Mrs.  Maitland  must  needs  put  upon  his  blush 
and  his  words.  But  that  astute  lady  smiled  to  herself, 
and  remarked  inwardly  that  things  seemed  really  to  be 
coming  to  a  head.  Geraldine  had  given  that  young  man 
a  flower !  And  the  young  man  for  his  part  had  worn  it 
and  blushed  over  it ! 

As  the  whole  party  of  visitors  walked  home  together 
from  the  Maitlands'  that  night,  Mrs.  Mansel  turned  to 
the  young  painter  and  said,  with  a  meaning  look  : 

*  You  and  Geraldine  seemed  to  get  on  very  well 
together,  Mr.  Liunell,  in  spite  of  your  objection  to  ladies' 
society.' 

Linnell  laughed. 

'  Her  arctic  smile  thawed  a  little  this  evening,'  he 
answered  casually.  *  Besides,  we've  found  an  interest  in 
common.  She  means  to  help  me  in  the  get-up  of  a 
picture  for  which  I  hope  Miss  Dumaresq  will  give  me  a 
sitting.' 

At  that  very  moment,  in  the  deserted  drawing-room, 
Mrs.  Maitland  was  saying  in  a  confidential  tone  to  her 
husband : 

'  Now,  George,  remember,  when  you  go  up  to  town 
next  week,  you  must  try  to  find  out  at  your  club  the  real 
facts  about  this  young  Linnell.  Has  he  money  or  has  he 
rot?  That's  the  question.  We  ought  to  make  quite  sure 
about  his  position  and  prospects  before  we  let  things  go 
any  further  between  him  and  Geraldine.' 

'  I  think  he's  well  off,'  the  General  murmured  in  reply, 
beneath  his  moustaches. 

'  Thiu.k  !  Oh  yes.  I  think  so,  too.  But  where  one's 
daughter's  happiness  is  at  stake,  you  know,  George,  one 
oughtn't  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  thinking;  one  ought, 
as  the  Kirkpatrick  said,  to  "  mak  sicker."  There's  some 
sort  of  mystery  hanging  over  the  young  man's  head,  I 
fancy.  If  he  has  money,  why  doesn't  he  marry,  and  take 
a  country  place,  and  keep  his  carriage,  and  hunt  the 
county  like  other  people  ?' 
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'Tastes  differ,'  the  General  murmured,  with  philo- 
sophic calm,  as  he  lighted  his  cigar.  *  Perhaps  the  young 
man  doesn't  care  for  hunting.' 

'Perhaps  not,'  Mrs.  Maitland  replied  loftily,  curling 
her  upper  lip.  'But  a  young  man  of  means  ought  to 
care  for  hunting :  he  owes  it  to  society ;  and  if  he  doesn't 
care,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  George,  he  has  some  good 
reason  of  his  own  for  wishing  to  be  singular ;  and  not  a 
very  creditable  reason,  either.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

A,    MODEKN    STOIC. 

To  Psyche  Dumaresq  it  was  a  matter  of  much  internal 
questioning  next  day  why  on  earth  her  father  had  invited 
that  charming  Mr.  Linnell  to  dinner.  A  dinner-party,  on 
however  humble  a  scale,  at  the  Wren's  Nest  was  an 
almost  unheard-of  novelty.  And  then,  besides,  her  fathei 
had  spoken  to  her  somewhat  slightingly  of  Mr.  Linuell 
only  the  day  before  yesterday.  What  could  he  mean 
now  by  this  sudden  change  of  front  ?  Why  thus  incon- 
tinently break  through  all  the  established  rules  of  that 
Spartan  household,  and  invite  a  perfect  stranger  to  a 
lordly  banquet  ?  The  thing  was  really  little  short  of  a 
miracle. 

But  Psyche  would  have  been  even  more  astonished 
still  if  only  she  could  have  known  the  cause  of  the  change 
in  her  father's  demeanour.  It  was  a  chance  word 
dropped  by  Mansel  in  the  course  of  conversation,  imply- 
ing that  Linnell,  for  all  his  studious  simplicity  of  dress 
and  manner,  had  a  good  deal  more  money  than  he  ever 
pretended  to.  Withm  all  Psyche's  previous  experience, 
a  man's  possession  of  money,  especially  as  fixed  and  cer- 
tain income,  had  always  to  her  father  been  a  positive 
reason  for  not  desiring  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 
'  I  dislike  the  society  of  men  who  don't  earn  their  own 
living,'  he  used  to  say,  in  his  quiet,  restrained  way. 
•  The  necessity  for  work  is  the  great  humanizcr.     Those 
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who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  cau  have  but  very 
imperfect  sympathies,  after  all,  with  those  who  earn  their 
own  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  I'm  not  pre- 
judiced against  money,  but  I  find  moneyed  folks  generally 
distasteful  to  me.  They  may  bo  very  nice  people  in 
their  own  circle;  but  I  don't  care  to  let  them  intersect 
mine.  I  feel  most  at  home  among  my  brother-workers.' 
If  Psyche  could  have  known,  therefore,  the  real  reason 
why  her  father  had  invited  Linnell  to  dine  with  them, 
her  astonishment  would  indeed  have  reached  its  zenith. 

As  it  was,  however,  she  contented  herself  with  making 
the  very  best  preparations  the  house  could  afford  for  the 
little  entertainment  that  magical  evening ;  and  whatever 
her  dinner  lacked  in  delicacies,  it  certainly  more  than 
made  up  in  delicacy ;  for  •  the  flowers  were  of  Psyche's 
own  dainty  arrangement,  and  the  fruit  was  plucked  from 
Psyche's  own  little  garden,  and  the  silk-wrought  strip 
down  the  centre  of  the  tablecloth  had  been  stitched  with 
that  graceful  arabesque  pattern  by  Psyche's  own  pretty 
and  deft  little  fingers. 

When  Linnell  arrived,  he  was  shown  alone  into  the 
tiny  drawing-room,  and  he  had  some  minutes  to  himself 
to  examine  its  contents  before  either  Psyche  or  her  father 
came  down  to  receive  him.  The  young  man's  respect 
for  the  author  of  the  *  Encyclopicdic  Philo'30phy  '  gave  a 
profound  interest  in  his  eyes  to  every  detail  in  that  small 
and  severely  furnished  room.  Most  of  the  furniture, 
indeed — at  least,  whatever  had  any  pretence  to  rank  as  a 
luxury — had  been  made  by  Plaviland  Dumaresq's  own 
hands,  and  bore  the  impress  of  his  stern  and  strictly 
stoical  taste.  •  On  the  carved  oak  over-mantel — two  plain 
wooden  slabs,  supported  by  pillars  of  Ionic  simplicity — 
lay  an  uncut  copy  of  the  Japanese  translation  of  Du- 
maresq's great  monumental  work,  with  a  framed  photo- 
graph of  a  spare  face,  bearing  beneath  the  simple 
inscription,  *  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  Haviland  Dumaresq.' 
The  plain  table  by  the  window  was  covered  with 
pamphlets,  letters,  and  papers  :  Linnell  took  up  casually 
the  topmost  of  the  lot,  and  saw  at  a  glance  it  was  a 
German  dissertation  *  On  Certain  Side -Aspects  of  tho 
Dumaresquian    Philosophy,'  by  two  well-known    Pro- 
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fessors  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg.  Tho  next  was  a  con- 
troversial religious  work  by  a  Polish  Archbishop,  '  On 
Rationalistic  Ethics,  and  especially  on  the  Dumaresquian 
Law  of  Eeciprocity.'  13y  their  side  lay  a  paper-covered 
Italian  volume,  bearjng  in  its  upper  left-hand  corner  tho 
manuscript  words  •  A  Haviland  Dumarosq,  Ilommage  do 
I'Auteur.'  Linnell  glanced  carelessly  at  tho  envelopes  on 
tho  table.  One  of  them  was  franked  with  a  Chilian 
stamp;  tho  other  had  printed  across  its  top  in  blue 
letters,  'Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington.'^  The 
gold  medal  that  hung  on  the  wall  was  tho  decoration  of 
tho  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris  :  tho  diploma  rolled 
up  on  the  bookcase  beyond  conferred  tho  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of  Vienna.  And  this 
was  the  man,  known  over  the  whole  civili;>:ed  world,  who 
toiled  hard  for  his  daily  bread  in  that  tiny  cottage  at 
publishers'  hackwork  !  This  was  the  man  whom  Mrs. 
Maitland,  in  the  comfortable  villa  on  the  hillside  oppo- 
site, had  complacently  classed,  in  her  local  ignorance, 
with  the  postman  poet ! 

Linnell's  heart  beat  higher  as  lie  thought  that  by  un- 
obtrusive means  he  might  yet  bo  able  to  r  Iress  in  part 
this  great  wrong  of  our  money-grubbing  society,  and 
repay  directly  to  Haviland  Dumaresq  some  fraction  of 
the  debt  which  the  world  owed  him.  The  list  from  his 
agent  would  arrive  no  doubt  to-morrow  morning,  and 
Haviland  Dumaresq  would  go  to  bed  next  evening 
(though  he  knew  it  not)  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  or 
BO  the  richer  for  the  information.  And  that  would  be 
but  the  beginning  of  Linnell's  work.  He  would  not  rest, 
he  declared  to  himself  with  fervour,  till  Haviland  Du- 
maresq, that  greatest  of  tl:i'.\"ers,  enjoyed  the  ease  he 
deserved  so  richly. 

As  he  turned  to  examine  the  books  on  the  shelves — 
most  of  them  works  on  philosophy  or  science,  with 
flattering  inscriptions  from  their  authors  on  the  title- 
page — the  door  opened,  and  Psyche  entered.  Linnell 
turned  round  and  took  her  hand  gracefully.  If  ho  had 
looked  handsome  before  in  his  flannels  and  tennis  suit, 
he  looked  still  handsomer  now  in  evening  dress  and  with 
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oare  in  his  left  buttonhole.  Psyche's  quick  eyes  recog- 
nised that  delicate  blossom  at  once. 

'  Why,  that's  one  of  our  own,  Mr.  Linnell,'  she  said, 
half  startled.  *  Did  you  pick  it  from  the  plant  at  the 
door  as  you  came  in,  then '?' 

Linnell  looked  down  at  it  with  a  hesitating  f^lance. 

'  Well,  no,'  ho  said.  '  The  fact  is,  Miss  Dumaresq, 
it's  a  present  I've  received.  I  was  given  it  by  a  lady. 
Miss  Maitland  wore  it  at  dinner  last  night.  But,'  ha 
added  quickly,  as  Psyche's  face  fell  most  unmistakably 
at  that  simple  announcement,  *  she  told  me  it  was  you 
who'd  given  it  to  her,  and  I  kept  it  accordingly  as  a  little 
memento.  I  would  prize  anything  that  came  from 
Haviland  Dumaresq's  cottage.' 

*  Let  me  get  you  another,'  Psyche  said,  if  only  to  hide 
her  blushes.  '  That  one's  withered.'  And  she  put  her 
hand  out  of  the  open  window  as  she  spoke,  and  pulled  a 
blossom  from  the  creeper  that  looked  in  at  the  mullions 
of  the  casement. 

*  Thank  you,'  Linnell  answered,  taking  it  from  her 
with  a  certain  picturesque  awkwardness  of  manner.  '  I 
shall  keep  them  both.'  And  he  folded  the  old  one 
reverently  as  he  spoke  in  a  letter  he  drew  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  So  much  devotion  to  philosophy  is 
rare ;  but  Haviland  Dumaresq  was  a  man  in  a  century 
— and  Psyche  was  also  a  girl  of  a  thousand. 

They  sat  and  talked  with  the  constrained  self-con- 
sciousness of  youth  and  maiden  for  a  few  minutes,  for 
Linnell  was  almost  as  shrinking  as  Psyche  herself,  and 
then  Haviland  Dumaresq  entered  to  relieve  them  from 
their  unwilling  tetc-a-tete.  He  was  dressed  in  a  very  old 
and  worn  evening  suit,  yet  carefully  brushed  and  well 
preserved  :  his  shirt-front  and  tie  were  of  the  whitest 
and  neatest,  and  the  keen  gray  eyes  and  grizzled  beard 
showed  even  niore  distinctly  than  ever,  so  Linnell  thought, 
the  vigour  and  power  of  that  marvellous  brain  tnat  lay 
behind  the  massive  and  beetling-browed  forehead.  He 
bowed  with  all  his  usual  stately  courtliness  to  the  young 
painter. 

'  I  hope  Psyche  has  been  doing  her  duty  as  hostess  ?* 
the  great  man  said  in  that  clear  and  ringing  silvery  voice 
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of  his.  '  I've  kept  you  waitinff,  I'm  afraid  ;  but  the  fact 
is,  I  overwrote  my  time,  working  at  the  new  chapters  on 
Dissimilation  of  Verbal  Eoots,  and  forgot  to  dress  till 
twGuty  past  seven.  A  mind  much  occupied  with  in- 
ternal relations  is  apt  to  let  external  relations  slip  by 
imnoticed.  You  must  have  observed  that  yourself,  no 
doubt,  in  painting.* 

'Pupa  has  always  to  be  called  two  or  three  times  over 
to  every  meal,'  Psyche  put  in,  laughing.  *  And  whenever  I 
make  a  soiiffid  or  anything  of  that  soit,  I  always  call  him 
ten  minutes  beforehand,  or  else,  you  know,  it's  e.^\  gone 
flat  before  he  comes  out  of  his  study  to  eat  it.' 

Just  at  that  moment  the  Mansels  arrived,  and  the 
whole  party  went  in  to  dinner. 

In  spite  of  the  bare  little  dining-room,  and  the  one 
servant  who  acted  alike  as  cook  and  parlour-maid,  no 
dinner  was  ever  prettier  or  better.  It  was  simple,  of 
course,  and  of  few  dishes :  you  can't  expect  much  from 
a  one-handed  menage ;  but  it  bore  the  impress  of  a 
refined  household,  for  all  that :  it  had  the  nameless 
charm  of  perfect  gracefulness,  which  is  often  wanting  to 
the  most  sumptuous  London  entertainments.  Linnell 
felt  sure  that  Psyche  had  prepared  most  of  it  herself 
beforehand.  The  pudding  was  a  cold  one,  and  so  was 
the  mayonnaise  of  boiled  fish ;  so  that  the  one  servant 
had  nothing  to  look  after  in  the  kitchen  but  the  clear 
Boup  and  the  one  small  joint.  These  details  of  the 
hidden  domestic  management,  indeed,  Liunell  appreciated 
at  once  from  his  old  African  bachelor  experience.  But 
everything  was  dainty,  light,  and  tempting:  even  the 
wine,  though  but  a  simple  claret,  was  sound  and  old  and 
of  a  choice  vintage.  Haviland  Dumaresq's  own  conver- 
sation with  Mrs.  Mansel  would  alone  have  made  any 
entertainment  go  off  pkasantly.  In  his  stately  way,  the 
old  man,  when  onc'e  warmed  up  to  talk,  could  fire  off 
epigiNkm  after  epigram  in  quick  succession  ;  and  when  he 
met  a  clever  woman,  who  could  toss  him  back  the  ball 
as  fast  as  he  delivered  it,  the  game  between  them  was 
well  worth  watching.  Now,  Ida  Mansel  was  a  clever 
woman,  with  just  that  particular  gift  of  bandying  back 
rapid  question  and  answer  which  Dumaresq  loved  as 
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intellectual  recreation ;  and  Linnell  was  content  to  sit 
and  listen  to  those  two  brisk  disputants  at  their  mimic 
conflict  for  half  the  evening,  with  only  an  occasional 
aside  to  Psyche,  or  a  casual  remark  to  his  brother- 
painter.  For  Haviland  Dumaresq's  wit  was  keen  and 
sharp  as  his  thought  was  profound  ;  and  the  contest  of 
words  with  a  pretty  woman  always  stimulated  his 
faculties  to  their  very  utmost,  and  brought  out  the 
flashing  qualities  of  his  vivid  mind  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

After  dinner,  however,  when  Psycho  and  Mrs.  Mansel 
had  left  the  table,  their  conversation  fell  into  a  very 
different  channel.  A  man  who  meets  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  one  of  his  pet  heroes,  likes  to  make  the  best  of 
his  opportunities  by  learning  as  much  as  he  possibly  can 
about  the  living  object  of  his  admiration.  Linnell 
admired  Haviland  Dumaresq  far  too  profoundly  not  to  bo 
eagerly  interested  in  every  detail  of  his  life  and  history. 
And  Dumaresq,  for  his  part,  though  he  seldom  talked  of 
his  own  affairs,  for  he  was  the  exact  opposite  of  an  egoist 
— too  much  absorbed  in  the  world  of  things  to  give  much 
of  his  attention  to  that  solitary  unit  of  Humanity,  him- 
self— yet  broke  loose  for  once,  in  thf  osence  of  one 
who  loved  his  System,  and  in  a  certain  „  ...J,  impersonal, 
unostentatious  sort  of  way,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
gradual  stages  by  which  that  System  rose  up  step  after 
step  to  full-grown  maturity  before  his  mental  vision. 
Linnell  listened  with  all  the  silent  and  attentive  awe  of 
a  disciple  as  the  old  man  related,  bit  by  bit,  how  that 
wonderful  conception  of  the  nature  of  things  took  gradual 
concrete  shape  within  him. 

*  You  must  have  lived  a  very  hard  life  while  you  were 
gathering  together  the  materials  for  your  great  work,' 
the  painter  ventured  to  remark  at  last,  as  Dumaresq, 
pausing,  raised  his  glass  of  claret  to  his  lips  to  moisten 
his  throat  after  the  graphic  recital.  '  It  must  have 
taken  you  years  and  years  to  collect  them.' 

The  old  man  gazed  across  at  him  with  a  sharp  glance 
from  those  keen  clear  eyes.  '  You  are  right,'  he  said  im- 
pressively :  '  years  and  years  indeed  it  took  me.  For 
tive-aud-twenty  years   I  did  nothing  else  but  master  the 
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infinite  mass  of  detail,  the  endless  facts  and  principles 
uhich  went  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  "  Kncyclo- 
puodic  rhilosophy.''  When  I  left  Cambridge,  now  much 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  devote 
my  life  without  stint  or  reserve  to  the  prosecution  of  that 
single  purpose.  I  meant  to  spend  myself  freely  on  the 
work.  The  goal  shone  already  clear  as  day  in  the 
heavens  before  me ;  but  I  knew  that  in  order  to  work  my 
plan  out  in  all  its  fulness  I  must  give  up  at  least  ten 
years  of  my  time  to  the  prosecution  of  multifarious 
physical  researches.  The  thing  grew  as  such  things 
always  necessarily  grow.  Before  I'd  arrived  at  the  pre- 
liminary mastery  of  facts  which  I  felt  to  be  indispensable 
for  the  development  of  my  clue,  I'd  given  up  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century  to  the  mere  task  of  prior  preparation. 
Then  I  said  to  myself  my  tutelage  was  over  :  I  might 
begin  to  live.  I  wrote  my  first  volume  at  once,  and  I 
also  married.  My  work  was  done,  all  but  to  write  it 
down.  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  taking  a  little 
care  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  of  my  own  comfort.' 

'But  if  it  isn't   a  rude  question,'  Linnell  cried,  all 
aglow  with  the  reflf  ^ted  fervour  of  the  old  man's  speech, 
'how  did  you   manage   to   live  meanwhile,  during  the 
years  you  gave  up  to  that  long  preparation?' 
Haviland  Dumaresq  smiled  grimly. 
'  Like  a  dog,'  he  answered  with  simple  force  :  '  like  a 
dog  in  a  kennel.     Wherever  I  was — in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Washington  ;  for  I  followed  my  clue  over  Europe 
and  America — I  took  myself  a  room  in  the  workmen's 
quarter,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  British  Museum,  or 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  or  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
or  wherever  else  my  chief  scene  of  labour  lay  ;  and  there 
I  lived  on  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  or  sometimes  less, 
for  years  together,  while  I  was  working,  and  collecting, 
and  observing,  and  arranging.     When  I  look  back  upon 
the  past,  I  wonder  at  it  myself.     A  certain  vivid  apos- 
tolic energy  bore  me  up  then.     It  has  evaporated  now, 
and  I've  become  luxurious.     But  I  started  in  life  with 
exactly  fifteen  hundred  pounds.     From  the  very  outset  I 
invested    my    money,   and    drawing    the  interest   that 
accrued  each  year,  I  sold  out  the  principal  from  time  to 
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time,  to  live  upon  my  capital,  according  as  I  wanted  it. 
At  first,  the  draughts  upon  the  prime  fund  were  ^ong  be- 
tween ;  but  as  years  went  by  and  my  capital  decrr  :sed, 
I  had  to  sell  out  more  and  more  frequently.  Saving  and 
starving  the  hardest  I  could  starve,  sovereign  by  sove- 
reign, it  seemed  lo  slip  by  me.  I  gave  up  the  beer ;  I 
gave  up  the  cheese  ;  if  I  could,  I  would  have  given  up 
the  bread  itself,  I  believe  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  it  still  slipped 
by  me.  At  last,  to  my  utter  despair,  I  foun> '  myself  one 
day  reduced  to  my  last  fifty  pounds,  while  I  had  still  at 
least  five  years  of  solid  work  staring  me  in  the  face  un- 
performed before  me.  Then  I  almost  gave  up  all  for 
lost.  I  fainted  in  the  wilderness.  As  I  sat  alone  that 
.norning  in  a  tireless  room  at  mid-December,  I  hid  my 
face  in  my  hands  and  cried  out  in  my  misery.  I  asked 
myself  why  I  should  continue  this  task,  no  man  compel- 
ling and  no  man  thanking  me  for  it ;  why  I  should  shut 
myself  out  from  home  and  wife  and  friends  and  children, 
and  all  that  other  men  have  always  held  dearest,  for 
pure  love  of  that  vague  abstraction,  science.  I  almost 
ga  ''^-  up  out  of  sheer  despondency.' 

'  And  what  did  you  do  at  last  ?'  Linnell  asked,  deeply 
interested. 

'  For  a  time  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  I  told  my 
philosophic  acquaintances  (for  I  had  a  few  in  London) 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  some  of  them  asked  me 
to  come  and  dine  with  them,  and  some  of  them  said  it 
was  very  hard  lines,  and  some  of  them  proposed  to  make 
a  fund  to  help  me.  But  I  wouldn't  hear  of  that ;  even 
for  Philosophy's  sake,  I  was  far  too  proud  to  accept  alms 
from  any  man.  I  nearly  broke  down  with  anxiety  and 
despair.  Mill  made  interest  for  me  with  your  kinsman, 
old  Sir  Austen  Linnell,  who  had  then  charge  of  the 
Foreign  Office;  and  Sir  Austen  tempted  me  with  the 
olTer  of  a  consulship  in  Peru,  which  I  almost  accepted. 
So  broken-hearted  was  I,  that  I  almost  accepted  it. 
Six  hundred  a  year,  and  collateral  advantages.  For 
once  in  my  life  the  filthy  lucre  for  a  moment  tempted 
me.  But  just  at  that  instant,  that  critical  instant,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  an  old  uncle  of  mine  in  America 
died  unexpectedly — a  poor  man,  but  he  left  me  his 
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savings,  some  six  hundred  pounds  all  told ;  and  it  just 
pulled  me  through :  it  gave  me  the  precise  respite  I 
needed.  Six  hundred  pounds  was  v^ealth  untold  to  me. 
I  went  to  work  again  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  spsnt 
it  every  penny  for  the  sake  of  the  System.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  I  sat  down  a  beggar;  but  with  the  first 
volume  of  my  precious  book  in  good  black  print  on  my 
knees  before  me.' 

Liimell  drew  a  long  breath. 

'To  you,  Mansel,'  he  said,  turning  round  to  his  friend, 
'  I  suppose  this  is  all  an  old,  old  story  :  but  as  for  me,  who 
hear  it  to-night  for  the  first  time,  why  i^  fairly  takes  my 
breath  away.     I  call  it  nothing  short  of  heroic' 

Mansel  shook  his  head. 

'  It's  as  new  to  me,  my  dear  fellow,  as  to  you,'  he 
answered  in  a  low  voice.  *  Dumaresq  has  never  before 
this  evening  told  me  a  single  word  about  it.* 

The  old  philosopher  sighed  profoundly. 

'What  use?'  he  said,  with  a  gesture  of  deprecation. 
'  Why  trouble  our  heads  about  so  small  a  matter  ?  Tine 
universe  swarms  and  teems  with  worlds  around  us.  We 
men  are  but  parasites  on  the  warped  surface  of  a  tiny 
satellite  of  a  tenth-rate  sun,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less cosmos,  whose  depths  are  everywhere  pregnant  with 
problems.  Why  should  we  go  out  of  our  way,  I  wonder, 
to  wring  our  hands  over  this  fly  or  that ;  to  discuss  the 
history  of  any  particular  individual  small  parasite  among 
us  ?  The  book  got  done  at  last :  that's  the  great  thing. 
The  world  at  large  may  not  care  to  look  at  it ;  but 
there  it  is,  in  evidence  to  this  day,  the  monument  of  a 
lifetime,  a  germ  of  intellectual  yeast  cast  loose  into  the 
fermenting  thought  of  humanity,  and  slowly  but  surely 
assimilating  to  itself  all  suitable  particles  in  that  vast 
mass  of  inane  and  clashing  atoms.' 

They  paused  a  moment,  and  gazed  hard  at  their  glasses. 
Dumaresq's  earnestness  held  them  spell-bound.  Linnell 
was  the  first  to  break  the  solemn  silence. 

•  It  was  a  noble  life/  he  said,  '  nobly  wasted.' 

To  their  immense  astonishment,  Haviland  Dumaresq 
made  answer  energetically  : 
'  Ay,  wasted  indeed  1    There  you  say  true.    Utterly, 
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inexpressibly,  irretrievably  wasted  !  And  therein  lies  the 
sting  of  the  whole  story.  If  I  had  it  all  to  live  over 
again,  of  course,  I'd  waste  it  as  freely  a  second  time — I  can't 
help  that :  nature  has  built  me  so  that  I  must  turn  per- 
force to  philosophy  and  science,  and  spill  the  wine  of  my 
life  for  the  advancemert  of  thought,  as  naturally  as  the 
moth  flies  into  the  candle,  or  the  lemming  drowns  itself 
in  the  bays  of  the  Baltic.  But  wasted  it  is,  as  you  say, 
for  all  that.  Now  that  I'm  old,  and  can  look  down 
calmly  from  the  pinnacle  of  age  on  the  import  of  life,  I 
see  that  the  world  itself  is  wiser  in  its  generation  than 
any  one  among  its  wayward  children.  The  general  in- 
telligence, from  which  all  individual  intelligence  derives 
itself,  runs  deeper  and  truer  than  any  man's  personality. 
The  way  of  the  world  is  the  best  way  in  the  end,  if  we 
only  had  the  sense  to  see  it.  &i  jeunesse  savait,  ou  si 
vieillcsse  jiouvait,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  experi- 
ence. If  I  had  my  hfe  to  live  over  again,  I'd  live  it  as 
I've  lived  it,  mistakes  and  all,  I  don't  doubt,  because  it's 
the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  my  own  perverse 
and  unhappy  idiosyncrasy.  Philosophy  lures  me  as  gin 
lures  drunkards.  But  if  I  had  to  advise  any  other  person, 
any  young  man  or  woman  beginning  life  wiih^  high 
ideals  and  noble  aspirations,  I'd  say  without  hesitation  : 
"  The  world  is  wisest.  Go  the  way  of  the  world  and 
do  as  the  world  does.  Don't  waste  your  life,  as  I've 
wasted  mine.  Work  for  the  common,  vulgar,  low,  per- 
sonal aims — money,  position,  fame,  power.  Those  alone 
are  solid.  Those  alone  are  substantial.  Those  alone 
make  your  life  worth  having  to  yourself.  All  the  rest  is 
empty,  empty,  empty,  empty.     Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
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meanly  strive  for."  * 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  no  one  said  anything. 
That  awful  cry  of  a  bruised  and  broken  spirit  took  their 
hearts  by  surprise.  But  through  the  closed  door,  the 
murmur  of  Psyche's  voice  in  the  drawing-room  could  be 
heard  distinctly.  The  old  man  listened  to  it  and  smiled 
serenely.  The  cloud  that  had  brooded  over  his  forehead 
cleared  away.  Then  he  rose,  and  going  to  a  hanging 
cupboard  above  the  mantelshelf,  took  out  a  small  round 
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box,   and  from  it  brought  forth  a  little  silver -coated 
pellet. 

'  I'-,  excites  my  nerves  when  I  talk  this  way,'  he  said 
apologetically,  as  ho  washed  the  medicine  down  with  half 
a  glass  of  claret.  '  I  always  require  something  to  still  my 
brain  after  speaking  on  these  purely  personal  matters — 
they  rouse  the  glands  to  unnatural  activity.  Mansel, 
will  you  have  another  glass  of  wine  ?  No  ?  Then  sup- 
pose we  join  your  wife  and  Psyche  ?' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   SLIGHT   MISUNDEIlSTANDINa 

LiNNELL  went  home  to  the  Red  Lion  well  content  that 
evening  :  for  Haviland  Dumaresq  had  poured  out  his  full 
heart  to  him ;  and  Psyche  had  given  him  her  faithful 
promise  to  sit  to  him  in  Arab  costume  for  his  projected 
picture.  Not  that  as  yet  he  was  in  love  with  Psyche ; 
love  at  first  sight  was  alien  to  the  artist's  timid  and 
shrinking  nature;  but  he  had  recognised  from  the  very 
first  moment  he  saw  her  that  he  would  be  more  capable 
of  conceiving  a  grand  passion  for  that  beautiful  girl  than 
for  any  other  woman  he  had  ever  met  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings.  To  bcLrin  with,  w^as  she  not  Haviland 
Dumaresq's  daughter?  and  LinnoU's  reverence  for  the 
great  thinker,  in  V' ^  solitude  and  poverty,  was  so  pro- 
found and  intense  iiiat  that  fact  alone  prepossc  'sed  him 
immensely  from  the  very  first  in  Psyche's  fiivour.  But 
even  had  she  been  the  daii;'1.;,er  of  a  Mrs.  Maitland  or  a 
village  innkeeper,  Linnell  could  hardly  h.  ve  helped  being 
interested  in  the  pink-and-white  maiden.  lie  had  sat 
and  talked  with  her  all  the  evening  long  in  a  convenient 
corner ;  he  had  drawn  her  out  slowly,  bit  by  bit ;  her 
shyness  and  reserve  had  made  him  almost  forget  his  own  ; 
her  innocent  pleasure  at  the  attention  he  paid  her  had 
fiattered  and  delighted  his  sensitive  spirit,  'though  Havi- 
land Dumaresq  had  honoured  him  wit''  '  s  confidence,  it 
was  of  Psyche  he  thought  all  the  small-nours  through  ;  it 
was  Psyche's  voice,  not  the  great  philosopher's,  that  racg 
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in  hi«5  ears  as  he  lay  awalve  and  hu^jfjed  .  Imself ;  it  was 
Psycho's  eyes  that  made  his  heart  fhitter  with  unwonted 
excitement  through  the  night-watciies. 

Linnell  was  thirty,  and  at  thirty  these  symptoms  come 
stronger  than  in  early  youth.  It  is  then  tliat  a  man  begins 
to  know  himself  a  man  :  it  is  then  tliat  he  begins  to 
recognise  and  appraise  his  own  eli'ect  upon  the  hearts  of 
women. 

He  liked  Psyche — liked  her  immensely;  but  the  really 
important  question  was  this,  Did  Psyche  like  him  ?  He 
knew  enougu  about  women,  of  course,  by  this  time,  to 
know  that  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year  will  buy  you 
outright  the  venal  love  of  half  tlie  girls  in  a  London 
ballroom.  He  knew  that,  and  he  didn't  care  to  invest 
his  money  in  the  unprofitable  purchase.  The  quc:-tion 
was,  Did  Psy^iie  really  like  him  for  himself,  or  could 
Psyche  be  madr  so  to  like  him?  Ho  glanced  down 
uneasily,  as  he  sat  in  his  own  armchair  in  the  inn  room, 
at  his  lame  leg,  or  the  l^g  that  he  still  insisted  on  con- 
sidering as  lame,  and  asked  himself  gravely  many  times 
over,  Would  Psyche  take  him,  limp  and  all  included, 
without  the  dead  make-weighb  of  that  hypothetical 
and  unacknowledged  fortune  ?  If  Psyche  would,  then 
v;ell  and  good  :  it  was  an  honour  lor  any  man  to 
marry  Havilaud  Dumaresq's  daughter.     But   if   Psycho 

wouldn't Ha,  what  a  start  !     As  he  thougiit   the 

words  to  himself,  Linnell  for  the  first  time  realized  in  his 
Boul  how  deeply  his  life  had  already  intertwined  itself 
with  Psyche's. 

The  dream  was  born  but  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  and 
yet  even  to-'day  to  give  it  up  would  cost  him  a  lasting 
pang  of  sorrow. 

He  had  understood  well  what  Ilaviland  Dumarcsq 
meant  when  he  said  that  if  he  had  to  advise  any  young 
man  or  Nvoman  bcg'nning  life  he  woald  tell  them  to  go 
the  way  of  the  world,  and  work  for  money,  position,  and 
power.  The  great  philosopher  was  a  father,  after  all :  ho 
was  thinking  of  Psyche.  And  for  that,  Linnell  could  not 
really  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  him.  The  old  man 
had  led  his  own  heroic  life,  in  his  own  heroic  self-deny- 
ing way,  for  a  grand  purpose :  he  had  spent  himself  ia 
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the  service  of  thought  and  humanity.  But  when  he 
looked  at  Psyche's  beautiful  young  life — at  that  pink- 
and-white  rosebud,  just  opening  so  sweetly  and  daintily 
to  the  air  of  heaven — he  might  well  be  forgiven  for  the 
natural  wish  to  surround  her  with  all  possible  comfort 
and  luxury.  A  man  may  be  a  Stoic  for  himself  if  ho 
likes,  no  doubt,  but  no  good  man  can  ever  be  a  Stoic  for 
those  he  loves  best — for  his  wife  or  his  daughter. 

Tliere  the  painter  thoroughly  sympathized  with  him. 
If  he  married  Psyche  it  would  be  because  he  wished  to 
make  her  happy  :  to  give  her  all  tliat  money  can  give  :  to 
make  life  more  beautiful  and  worthy  and  dear  to  her. 
For  that,  he  would  gladly  fling  away  everything. 

So  Linnell  could  easily  forgive  the  father  if  he  wished 
Psyche,  as  the  world  says,  *  to  marry  well ' — to  marry 
money — for,  in  plain  prose,  that  was  what  it  came  to. 
He  could  forgive  even  Haviland  Dumaresq  himself  for 
that  vulgar  thought.  He  could  forgive  Dumaresq — but 
not  Psyche.  If  Psyche  took  inm,  she  must  take  him  for 
pure,  pure  love  alone.  She  must  never  ask  if  he  was  rich 
or  poor.  She  must  never  inquire  into  the  details  of  his 
banking-book.  She  must  fling  herself  upon  him  just 
because  she  loved  him.  He  wanted,  in  his  way,  to  do 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh.  He  must  be 
but  a  landscape-painter,  and  a  village  maiden  she.  On 
those  terms  alone  would  he  consent  to  be  loved.  And  on 
those  terms,  too,  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  little  thrill  of 
dehght,  Haviland  Dumaresq's  daughter  would  be  content 
to  love  him.  If  Psyche  were  made  of  other  mould  than 
that — if  Psyche  were  swayed  by  vulgar  ideals  and  base 
self-interest — if  Psyche  were  incapable  of  devotion  like 
her  father's,  or  of  love  like  his  own — then  Linnell  for 
his  part  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  her.  It  was  just 
because  he  felt  sure  something  of  Haviland  Dumaresq's 
grand  self-forgetfulness  must  run  innate  in  his  daughter's 
veins  that  the  painter  believed  he  could  give  up  his  life 
for  her. 

So  he  whispered  to  himself,  as  he  lay  awake  that 
night  and  thought  of  Psyche.  13ut  at  that  very  moment, 
at  the  Wren's  Nest,  a  gray  old  man,  erect  and  hauglity 
Btill,  but  with  that  dreamy  look  in  his  eyes  that  Linuel 
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had  noticed  so  keenly  on  theiu  second  meeting,  stole  on 
tiptoe  into  the  room  whero  his  daughter  slept,  and  re- 
garding her  long  in  a  strange  ecstasy  of  delight,  candle 
in  hand,  murmured  to  himself  in  low,  hazy  tones  :  '  Sho 
shall  be  rich.  She  shall  bo  happy.  She  shall  have  all 
she  wants.  She  shall  live  the  life  I  never  lived.  I  see 
it.  I  feel  it.  I  know  it's  coming. — A  rich  man  shall 
love  her.  I  feel  it's  coming. — Space  swells  around  me. 
The  walls  grow  bigger.  The  world  grows  wider.  The 
music  rings.  How  glorious  it  all  looks  in  Psyche's 
palace  !  I  shall  make  her  happy.  I  shall  guard  her 
and  watch  over  her.  She  shall  never  fling  her  life  away, 
as  I  flung  mine,  for  vain  conceits,  for  empty  shadows.  I 
see  the  vision.  I  hear  the  music.  It  rings  in  my  ears. 
It  tells  me  she  shall  be  happy.' 

If  a  medical  man  could  have  looked  at  the  great 
philosopher's  eyes  just  then,  he  would  have  needed  but 
little  experience  to  tell  you  that  the  silver-coated  pellet 
Haviland  Dumaresq  had  swallowed  to  calm  his  nerves 
the  evening  before  was  pure  opium.  It  was  thus  that 
nature  revenged  herself  at  last  for  long  years  of  exces- 
Bive  toil  and  terrible  privation. 

Next  day  Psyche  was  to  begin  her  sittings  in  the  Arab 
costume.  Linnell  was  up  early,  and  opened  his  letters 
from  London  at  the  breakfast-table.  AmOi.;g  them  was 
one  from  his  agent  in  town,  giving  a  list  of  all  libraries 
and  institutions  in  the  English-speaking  v/orld  to  which 
copies  of  Haviland  Dumaresq's  great  work  could  be  sent 
by  an  ardent  admirer.  The  number  a  little  surprised 
himself :  his  agent  had  hunted  up  two  hundred  and 
seventy  distinct  recipients.  The  complete  series  of  the 
*  Encyclopaidic  Philosophy '  was  published  at  three 
guineas  a  set :  the  total  would  amount,  therefore,  to 
£850  10s.  He  totted  up  the  number  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  That  was  a  big 
sum — much  bigger  than  he  expected  ;  but  it  would  make 
Dumaresq  rich  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  was  nothing  to  him.  He  took  his 
cheque-book  from  his  portmanteau,  and  filled  in  a  cheque 
for  that  amount  off-hand.  Then  he  wrote  a  short  note 
of  instruction  to  his  agent ;  packed  up  his  easel  for  the 
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dropped  letter  and  cheque  in  the  po 
box  as  he  passed,  and  presented  himself  betimes  at  the 
Wren's  Nest,  with  an  approving  conscience,  to  fulfil  his 
engagement. 

He  was  glad  to  think  he  had  done  so  much  to  mako 
Psj'che  and  her  father  both  happy.  And  he  was  glad, 
too,  in  a  certain  indefinite,  half-conscious  way,  that  he'd 
planned  it  first  for  Haviland  Dumaresq's  own  sake,  before 
he  even  knew  of  Psyche's  existence.  Love  of  philosophy, 
not  love  of  a  girl,  had  given  him  the  earliest  impulse  to 
do  that  kind  and  generous  action. 

It  was  a  happy  morning,  indeed,  for  both  the  young 
people.  Linnell  had  to  pose  and  drape  Psyche,  with 
Geraldine  Maitland's  friendly  assistance — for  Geraldine 
had  come  round  to  bring  the  Arab  di-css,  and  remained 
to  perform  propriety  for  the  occasion.  '  Papa  wouldn't 
come  down  this  morning,'  Psyche  said,  blushing  :  *  he 
had  one  of  his  very  bad  headaches  to-day.  She  noticed 
last  nigh*  that  papa's  eyes  had  that  strange  far-awaj-, 
dreamy  look  about  therr  which,  she  always  observed, 
was  followed  soon  by  a  racking  headache.  He  was 
dreadfully  depressed  when  he  got  well,  too  :  he'd  have 
a  terrible  fit  of  depression  to-morrow,  she  was  afraid.' 
Linnell  was  politely  sorry  to  hear  that;  yet  too  secretly 
glad  at  the  proximate  success  of  his  own  device  to  feel 
that  the  depression  could  be  very  permanent.  It  was 
such  an  impersonal  way  of  doing  a  man  a  benefit — 
increasing  the  sale  of  his  book  so  largely.  It  would  all 
go  in  with  the  yearly  account,  no  doubt ;  and  unless 
Dumaresq  inquired  very  closely  into  the  sales,  he  would 
never  even  find  out  the  real  reason  of  this  apparent  leap 
into  sudden  popularity.  He  would  only  know  in  a  vague 
and  general  way  that  a  great  many  more  of  his  books 
had  been  sold  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year  since 
their  first  publication. 

'  There,  that'll  do  exactly,'  he  said  at  last,  posing 
Psyche's  head,  with  a  soft  silky  liaUz  thrown  lightly 
across  it,  a  little  on  one  side  towards  her  left  shoulder. 
'  Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Maitland  ?  It'll  do  so.  That's 
absolute  perfection.  Now  you  can  laugh  and  talk  as 
much  as  you  like,  you  know,  Miss  Dumarssq.     Dpn't 
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Knppose  it's  tlio  samo  as  having  your  pliotograph  taken. 
^Vllat  a  painter  wants  above  all  is  the  natural  expression. 
The  more  you're  yourself  the  more  beautiful  and  graceful 
the  picture  will  be,  of  course.' 

'  What  a  pretty  compliment !'  Geraldine  Maitland 
murmured  archly.  *  You  never  speak  thct  way  to  im^ 
Mr.  Liunell.' 

The  painter  looked  down  and  laughed  awkw^ardly. 
•But  I've  never  painted  yoUf  you  know,  Miss  Maitland,' 
he  answered,  rather  restrained.  *  When  I  do,  I'll  pre- 
pare a  whole  quiverful  of  compliments  ready  for  u*e 
beforehand.' 

*  I  understand.  Precisely  so.  But  with  Psyche,  you 
see,  tliey  well  out  naturally.' 

Psyche  blushed  and  smiled  at  once.  '  Don't  talk  such 
nonsense,  Geraldine,'  she  said  with  a  bashful  air.  *  la 
this  right  now,  Mr.  Linnell,  please  ?  Geraldine  sets  me 
out  of  pose  by  talking.' 

Linnell  looked  up  from  his  easel  admiringly.  '  Go  on 
making  her  blush  like  that  as  long  as  you  please.  Miss 
Maitland,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  as  he  outlined  her 
delicate  face  on  his  canvas.  *  That's  just  how  I  want  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect.  My  Fatma  or  Mount's 
supposed  to  be  caught  in  the  very  act  of  falling  in  love 
for  the  first  time.  I  mean  to  call  it  **  The  Dawn  of  Love," 
in  fact,  and  you  must  try  to  throw  yourself  as  fully  as 
possible  into  the  spirit  '^f  the  character,  you  see,  Miss 
Dumaresq.' 

If  Linnell  had  wished  to  make  her  blush,  indeed, 
nothing  he  could  have  said  would  have  succeeded  better. 
The  poor  girl  flushed  so  crimson  at  once  from  chin  to 
forehead  that  Linnell  took  pity  upon  her,  and  strove  at 
once  to  turn  the  current  of  the  conversation.  He  shifted 
tlie  subject  to  Dumaresq  and  his  work,  the  adherents  his 
system  was  gaining  on  the  Continent,  and  his  own  pro- 
found belief  in  its  ultimate  triumph.  *  All  great  things 
grow  slowly,'  he  said,  as  he  worked  away  at  the  dainty 
curve  of  those  quivering  nostrils.  *  The  Newtonian 
gravitation  was  disbelieved  for  half  a  century,  and 
Lamarck  went  blind  and  poor  to  his  grave  without  find- 
ing one  adherent  for  his  evolutionary  theories,' 
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'  Papa  has  many,'  Psyche  said  simply,  *  and  those,  too, 
among  tho  greatest  and  most  fimous  of  the  time.  Even 
among  the  people  we  see  hero  at  Pethcrton,  I  can  always 
measure  their  intellect  at  fivst  siglit  hy  observing  in  what 
Bort  of  respect  thoy  hold  my  father,' 

'  Then  my  intelligence  naist  be  of  a  very  high  order,' 
Linnell  went  on,  laughing,  'for  I  believe  nobody  on  eait'i 
ranks  Ilaviland  Dumaresq  higher  than  I  do.  To  me  ho 
seems  far  and  away  the  greatest  thinker  I've  ever  met  or 
eecn  or  read  about.' 

'  To  me,  too,'  Psyche  answered  quietly. 

The  reply  startled  him  by  its  simple  directness.  It 
Vv'as  so  strange  that  a  girl  of  Psyche's  age  should  have 
any  opinion  at  all  of  her  own  upon  siccli  a  subject ; 
stranger  still  that  she  should  venture  to  express  it  to 
another  so  plainly  and  openly.  There  was  something  of 
Haviland  Duinaresq's  own  straightforward  impersonal 
truthfulness  in  this  frank  avowal  of  supreme  belief  on 
Psyche's  part  in  her  father's  greatness.  Linnell  liked 
her  all  the  better  for  her  frank  confidence.  '  I'm  glad  to 
hear  you  say  so,'  he  said,  '  for  one  knows  that  great  men 
are  often  so  much  misjudged  by  their  own  family.  No 
man,  we  know,  is  a  hero  to  his  valet.  Let  him  bo  the 
profoundest  philosopher  that  ever  breathed  on  earth,  and 
he's  oftenest  looked  upon  as  Only  Papa  by  his  own 
daughters.  But  I'm  glad  to  know,  too,  that  tho  faith 
is  spreading.  How  many  copies,  now,  have  you  any 
idea,  are  usually  sold  of  the  "Encyclopa}dic  Philosophy?''' 

*  Oh,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  a  year,'  Psyche 
answered  carelessly,  rearranging  the  drapery  upon  her 
shining  shoulder. 

Linnell  started. 

'  Only  ten  or  twelve  a  year !'  he  cried,  astonished. 
'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that's  really  the  case  ?  You 
must  be  mistaken !  I  can't  believe  it.  Only  ten  or 
twelve  copies  a  year  of  the  greatest  work  set  forth  by  any 
thinker  of  the  present  century  1' 

*  Yes,'  Psyche  answered,  in  that  quiet,  resigned, 
matter-of-fact  way  sL^.  had  inherited  from  her  father. 
'  You  see,  in  England,  people  read  it  at  the  libraries ;  the 
great  sale's  all  abroad,  papa  says,  and  the  book's  been 
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translated  into  all  European  and  Asiatic  lan^:^uagcs,  so 
poople  for  tlio  most  part  buy  tho  translations,  which 
practically  bring  in  next  to  nothing.  Then  the  Americans, 
of  course,  who  read  it  so  much,  read  it  all  in  pirated 
editions.  They  once  sent  papa  a  hundred  pounds  as 
compensation ;  but  papa  sent  the  cheque  back  again  at 
once.  He  said  he  wouldn't  accept  it  as  a  present  and  a 
favour  from  people  who  ought  to  pay  tenfold  as  a  simplo 
act  of  natural  justice.' 

*  But  I  suppose  whatever  are  sold  now  are  all  clear 
profit  ?'  Linnell  asked  tentatively,  with  many  misgivings, 
lest  he  should  ask  too  much,  and  let  out  beforehand  the 
secret  of  this  enormous  bound  into  supposed  popularity. 

*  Well,  yes,'  Psyche  answered  with  some  little  hesita- 
tion. *  I  believe  they  are.  I've  heard  papa  say 
Macmurdo  and  White  have  long  since  covered  all  ex- 
penses, and  that  every  copy  sold  now  is  money  in  pocket.' 

Linnell  breathed  freely  once  more.  Then  the  £850  10s., 
for  which  he  had  sent  off  his  cheque  that  morning 
to  his  agent,  would  be  all  clear  gain  to  the  poor  needy 
Dumaresq.  His  brush  worked  on  upon  the  canvas  with 
unusual  vigour.  He  had  never  had  such  a  sitter  in  his 
life  before  ;  he  had  never  felt  he  was  doing  himself  such 
justice,  nor  experienced  such  a  supreme  internal  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  useful  to  others  in  his  genera- 
tion. 


When  the  head  of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Mac- 
murdo and  White  received  a  cheque  for  £850  10s.,  and 
an  order  for  two  hundred  and  seventy  complete  sets  of 
*  Duinaresq's  EncyclopoDdic '  (as  the  trade  in  its  recog- 
nised shorthand  calls  it),  he  raised  his  eyebrows,  sucked 
in  his  cheeks,  and  tapped  with  his  forefinger  on  the  desk 
of  tho  counting-house. 

*  It's  coming,  White,'  he  said,  enchanted.  *  I  told  you 
it  was  coming.  I  knew  it  was  bound  to  come  sooner 
or  later.  "  Dumaresq's  Encyclopa^dic's  "  certain  to  sell 
in  the  long  run.  There's  an  order  here  outright  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy  of  'em.  Two  hundred  and  seventy's 
a  very  big  lot.  See  how  many  we  have  ready  in  cloth, 
will  you,  aud  order  the  rest  to  be  bound  at  once  fror 
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tlie  quires  to  order.  I'm  devilish  ^'l;id  wo  bought  tho 
copyright  of  that  book  outright  from  tho  man— and  for 
a  mere  song,  too.  It's  paid  expenses,  I  sec,  these  threo 
years  back  :  so  that's  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
clear  profit  for  the  house  on  a  small  transaction.' 

Tor  when  Psycho  Dumaresi]  mentioned  the  casual  fact 
that  every  copy  sold  of  her  father's  great  work  was 
'  money  in  pocket,*  she  omitted  to  add  tho  trifling  detail 
that  the  pocket  in  question  was  Messrs.  !Macmurdo  and 
"White's,  worshipful  publishers',  and  not  the  author's, 
Ilavilaud  Dumaresq's.  To  anyone  who  lived  in  tho 
world  of  books,  indeed,  that  point  would  have  been  tho 
first  and  most  natural  to  make  inquiries  about :  but  the 
painter,  in  his  eagerness  to  do  a  good  deed,  had  never 
even  so  much  as  thought  of  the  possibility  that  the  copy- 
right might  not  be  tho  author's.  All  that  Linnell  had 
actually  accomplished,  in  fact,  by  his  generous  intention 
was  simply  to  put  eight  hundred  guiiieas  or  so  into  tho 
bursting  till  of  a  nourishing  firm  of  London  publishers. 

'  And  look  here,  ^Yhite,'  Mr.  Macmurdo  called  out  as 
his  partner  left  the  room  to  fulfil  the  order  :  *  that  poor 
devil  Dumaresq  never  made  much  out  of  the  book  for  his 
pains.  Let's  send  the  man  a  twenty-pound  note  as  a 
present !' 

Most  English  publishers  would  have  made  it  a  hundred ; 
and  no  other  trade  on  earth  would  have  made  it  anvthing. 
But  Macmurdo  and  White  are  proverbially  close-fisted  ; 
and  the  twenty-pound  note  from  that  amiable  firm  was 
all  Haviland  Dumaresq  ever  got  out  of  Charles  Linnell's 
well-meant  attempt  to  benefit  the  great  philosopher. 
When  it  arrived  at  the  Wren's  Nest,  Dumaresq  turned 
to  Psyche  with  a  smile  and  said  :  '  I  may  keep  that 
honestly.  They  must  have  made  it  w^ell  out  of  me 
or  they  wouldn't  send  it.  Though  of  course  I've  no 
right  in  the  world  to  a  penny.  But  it's  dropped  in  at 
the  very  nick  of  time.  It'll  cover  the  cost  of  that  young 
man's  picture.' 
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CHArTER  VII. 

AT   THE   UNITED   SERVICE. 

When  General  Maitland  rcturnccl  a  week  later  from  the 
Metropolo  Hotel  to  Ili^'h  Ash,  I'ethertoii,  it  was  with 
conscious  rectitude  and  the  sense  of  a  duty  performed 
that  lie  remarked  to  his  wife  : 

*  Well,  Maria,  I  went  to  the  club,  and  I've  found  out 
all  about  that  painter  fellow.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  it  was  with  no  small  per- 
sistence that  that  gallant  soldier  had  prosecuted  his 
inquiries  in  London  town  into  the  Linnell  pedigree. 

In  the  smoking-room  of  the  Senior  United  Service 
Club,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  town,  ho  )md 
chanced  to  light  upon  Sir  Austen  Linnell,  the  supposed 
cou&in  of  their  Algerian  acquaintance.  Sir  Austen,  a  cold 
and  reserved  man,  was  very  full  at  the  moment  of  his  pre- 
parations for  going  to  Egypt,  to  join  Gordon  at  Khartoum 
by  special  invitation.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  forlorn 
hope,  while  communications  up  the  Nile  were  yet  clear, 
before  the  Mahdi's  troops  had  begnn  to  invest  the 
doomed  city  ;  and  Sir  Austen  had  obtained  leave,  ho 
said,  to  accept  a  call  from  Gordon  himself  to  fori-,  o^e 
of  his  staff  in  the  capital  of  the  threatened,  but  still  uncon- 
quered,  Soudan.  This  w^as  the  very  moment  for  in- 
quiring, clearly.  General  Maitland  fastened  himself 
upon  Sir  Austen  with  avidity,  and  listened  patiently 
to  all  his  details  of  the  outfit  he  ought  to  take  for  the 
Upper  Nile  jourhey,  and  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
rival  routes  via  Assouan  or  Suakim  to  the  heart  of  Africa. 
At  last  Sir  Austen  paused  a  little  in  his  narrative ;  and 
the  General,  thinking  an  appropriate  moment  had  now 
arrived,  managed  to  remark  casually  : 

*  By  the  way,  Linnell,  we've  a  namesake  of  yours 
stopping  down  at  Petherton  just  at  present.  I  wonder 
whether  he  and  you  are  any  relations.' 

Sir  Austen's  brow  gathered  slightly. 

*  A  painter  fellow  ?'  he  asked  with  a  contemptuous  in 
tonation. 
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*  "Well,  ho  certainly  paints,'  the  Cicnoral  answortd,  witli 
some  faint  undercurrent  of  asp(M-ity  in  his  tone,  for  ho 
didn't  quite  caro  to  hear  a  possible  son-in-law  of  tlie 
Maitlands  of  Hi^'h  Ash  thus  cavalierly  described;  'but 
I'm  not  sure  whether  he's  a  ref^'ular  artist  or  only  an 
amatei'r.  I  think  ho  paints  for  amusement  chiefly. 
IIo  seems  to  bo  coiny.     Do  you  know  anythin*,'  of  him  ?' 

'  I've  heard  of  him,'  Sir  Austen  repHed  curtly,  perusing 
the  ceiling. 

*  His  name's  Austen  Linnell  too,  by  tho  way,'  the 
General  went  on  with  bland  suggcstivcness.  '  Charles 
Austen  Jjinnell,  ho  calls  himself.  IIo  must  belong  to 
your  family,  I  fancy.' 

Sir  Austen  raised  his  shoulders  almost  imperceptibly. 

'  A'  Stuarts  aro  na  sib  to  the  king,'  ho  answered 
oracularly,  with  tho  air  of  a  man  who  desires  to  close, 
ofJ'hand,  an  unseasonable  discussion.  And  ho  tapped  tho 
table  as  ho  spoke  with  one  impatient  forefinger. 

But  General  Maitland,  once  fairly  on  tho  scent,  was 
not  thus  to  bo  lightly  put  down.  IIo  kept  his  point  well 
in  view,  and  ho  meant  to  make  for  it,  with  soldierly 
instinct,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 

'  Ttio  man  has  money,'  ho  said,  eyeing  Sir  Austen 
close  and  sharp.  '  He's  a  gentleman,  you  know,  and 
very  well  educated.  He  was  at  Christ  Church,  I  imagine, 
and  he  travels  in  Africa.' 

*  I  dare  say  he  has  money,'  Sir  Austen  retorted  with  a 
certain  show  of  unwonted  petulance,  taking  up  a  copy  of 
Vanity  Fair  from  tho  table,  and  pretending  to  bo  vastly 
interested  in  the  cartoon.  *  And  I  dare  say  ho  travels  in 
Africa  also.  A  great  many  fellows  have  money  now- 
adays. Some  of  them  make  it  out  of  cats'-mcat  sausages. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  sort  of  gentlemanly  indigence 
is  more  of  a  credential  to  good  society  at  the  present  day 
than  any  amount  of  unaccountable  money.  I  know  I 
can  never  raise  any  cash  myself,  however  much  I  want  it. 
Land  in  Kutland's  a  drug  in  the  market,  to  be  had  for 
tho  asking.  If  your  friend  wants  to  rent  an  ancestral 
estate,  now,  on  easy  terms,  on  the  strength  of  a  singular 
coincidence  in  our  Christian  and  surnames,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  meet  him  through  my  agent  any  day,  with  a 
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most  equitable  arrangement  for  taking  Thorpe  Manor. 
If  ho  chose  to  live  in  the  house  while  I'm  away  in  Africa 
(where  those  confounded  Jews  can't  get  at  me  anyhow), 
he  might  make  a  great  deal  of  social  capital  in  the 
county  out  of  the  double-barrelled  resemblance,  and  per- 
haps marry  into  some  good  family,  which  1  suppose  is  the 
height  of  the  fellow's  ambition.'  And  Sir  Austen,  laying 
down  the  paper  once  more,  and  pulling  away  most 
vigorously  at  his  cigar,  strode  off  with  long  strides,  and 
without  further  explanation  vouchsafed,  to  the  secure 
retreat  of  the  club  billiard-room. 

His  reticence  roused  General  Maitland's  curiosity  to 
almost  boiling-point. 

*  A'  StP.arts  are  na  sib  to  the  king,'  Sir  Austen  had 
said ;  but  he  had  never  explicitly  denied  the  relationship. 
Who  could  this  painter  Liunell  really  be,  then  ;  and  why 
bliould  the  putaiiive  head  of  his  housi"5  speak  with  so 
evident  a  mixture  of  dislike  and  envy  about  his  supposed 
fortune?  The  Gci^eral  was  puzzled.  He  locked  around 
him  with  a  comical  air  of  utter  despair,  and  roped  his 
gray  moustache  to  right  and  left  in  sore  perplexity. 

As  he  gazed  round  che  room,  airing  his  doubts  visibly, 
his  eyes  chanced  to  fall  upon  old  Admiral  Eolt,  seated  on 
a  divan  in  the  far  corner,  and  looking  up  from  his  perusal 
of  the  Plrcadlllij  Ga.icttc  with  a  curious  twinkle  about  his 
small,  fat  pig's-eves.  General  Maitland  nodded  a  cursory 
recognition ;  i.nd  the  Admiral,  laying  down  his  paper 
nothing  loath,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  and  veliement 
leader  on  the  supmeness  of  the  service  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  Administration,  waddled  across  the  room  on  his 
short  fat  legs  slowly  to  meet  him. 

*  You  were  asking  Linnell  about  that  Yankee  cousin 
of  his,'  he  said  with   his   oily,  gossipy  smile — for   the 

licensed  tattle-monger  of  the  Senior 
*  Well,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  I  know 
from  beginning  to  end.  Seen  it  all 
through  from  the  day  it  was  launched.  Met  my  old 
shipmate,  the  painter  fellow's  lather,  in  Boston  long  ago, 
when  I  was  cruising  about  on  the  North  American 
Station,  and  gave  liim  a  lift  once  to  Halifax  in  the  old 
vvooden  Bcllcroi^hon,  the  one  that  was  broken  up  after 
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Bosanquet's  haul-down,  you  recollect,  when  I  got  my  pro- 
motion. Knew  all  his  people  in  Eutland,  too,  from  tho 
time  I  was  a  baby ;  and  the  lady  as  well :  dear  me,  dear 
me,  she  wan  a  clever  one !  Best  hand  at  a  page  or  a 
saucy  chambermaid  I  ever  saw  in  my  born  days ;  and  as 
full  of  cunning  as  Canton  is  of  Chinamen.' 

'  Then  they  are  related?'  the  General  asked  cautiously. 

*  Eelated!  Who?  Linnell  and  the  painter?  ]\[y  dear 
sir,  I  believe  you.  First-cousins,  that's  all :  own  brother's 
sons :  and  unless  Sir  Austen  has  a  boy  of  his  own  before 
he  dies,  you  take  my  word  for  it,  that  lame  painter  man's 
the  heir  to  the  baronetcy.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  so !'  the  General  cried,  sur- 
prised. 

*  Yes,  I  do,  though.  That's  it.  You  may  take  my 
word  for  it.  Very  few  people  nowadays  know  anything 
about  the  story — blown  over  long  ago,  as  things  do  blow 
over:  and  Linnell  himself — Sir  Austen,  I  mean — won't 
for  a  moment  so  nuich  as  acknowledge  the  relationship. 
It's  not  in  the  Peerage.  Linnell  don't  allow  it  to  be  put 
in — he  disclaims  the  connection  :  and  the  lame  fellow's 
a  sight  too  proud  and  too  quixotic  to  meddle  with  tho 
family  dirty  linen.  He  doesn't  want  to  have  the  whole 
bundle  dragged  to  light,  and  Sir  Austen  blackguarding  his 
father  and  mother  in  every  house  in  all  London.  But  if 
ever  Sir  Austen  dies,  you  mark  my  words,  the  painter 
fellow  '11  come  into  Thorpe  Manor  as  sure  as  my  name's 
John  Antony  Eolt,  sir.  It's  strictly  entailed:  property 
follows  the  baronetcy  in  tail  male.  Linnell's  done  his 
very  best  to  break  the  entail;  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
in  order  to  cut  off  this  Yankee  cousin  :  but  it's  no  go  :  the 
law  can't  manage  it.  Tho  lame  man'll  follow  him  as 
master  at  Thorpe  to  a  dead  certainty,  unless  Lady  Linnell 
presents  him  with  an  heir  to  the  title  beforehand — 
which  isn't  likely,  seeing  that  they've  been  over  five  years 
married.' 

'  But  why  does  Linnell  object  to  acknowledging  him  ?' 
the  General  asked  curiously. 

*  Well,  it's  a  precious  long  story,'  the  old  sailor  answered, 
button-hoUng  his  willing  listener  with  great  joy — a  willing 
listener  was  a  godsend  to  the  Admiral :  '  but  I'll  tell  you 
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all  about  it  iu  strict  confidence,  as  I  know  the  ing  and 
outs  of  the  whole  question  from  the  very  beginning.  It 
seems  Sir  Austen  Linnell  the  elder — you  remember  him? 
— the  thin  old  fellow  with  the  cracked  voice  who  was 
once  in  the  l'\  0.,  worse  luck!  and  got  us  into  that 
precious  nasty  mess  with  the  Siamese  about  the  Bangkok 
bombardment — well,  that  Sir  Austen,  the  present  man's 
father,  had  a  brother  Charles,  a  harum-scarum  creature 
with  a  handsome  face  and  a  wild  eye,  who  was  a  mess- 
mate of  mine  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Cockatyicc. 
The  Cockatrice  one  time  was  stationed  at  Plymouth,  and 
there  we  all  fell  in  with  an  awfully  pretty  dancing-girl — 
one  Sally  Withers  her  real  name  was,  I  believe,  in  private 
circles  ;  but  they  called  her  at  the  theatre,  if  you  please, 
Miss  Violet  Fitzgerald.  So  what  must  Charlie  Linnell 
and  this  girl  Sally  do,  by  George  !  but  get  very  thick 
indeed  with  one  another :  so  thick  at  last  that  there  was 
a  jolly  row  over  it,  and  Sir  Austen  the  eldest,  who  w^as 
then  living — not  the  F.  O.  man,  you  understand,  but 
his  father  again,  the  Peninsular  hero,  who  died  afterwards 
of  the  cholera  in  India — came  down  to  Plymouth  and 
broke  the  whole  thing  completely  up.  He  carried  oft 
Charlie  in  disgrace  to  town,  dismissed  Miss  Sally  Violet 
Fitzgerald  to  her  own  profession,  spirited  her  away  with 
her  troupe  to  Australia,  and  made  poor  Charlie  resign  his 
commission,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do  at  head- 
quarters on  easy  tern^,  to  prevent  some  scandal  about 
a  forged  leave  of  absence  or  something  from  the  Port 
Admiral.' 

*  But  then  this  man  Linnell  the  painter  isn't ' 

'  Just  you  wait  and  hear.  That  ain't  by  any  means 
the  end  of  the  story.  An  old  sailor  nmst  take  his  own 
time  to  spin  his  yarn.  Well,  Charlie,  he  settled  down  to 
a  respectable  life  in  town,  and  was  pitchforked  by  his 
father  into  a  jolly  good  berth  in  the  backstairs  of  the  War 
Office,  and  grew  reli'jjious,  and  forswore  the  theatre,  and 
took  to  getting  up  penny  readings,  and  altogether  aston- 
ished his  friends  and  acquaintances  by  developing  into  a 
most  exemplary  member  of  societj'.  Quite  an  evolution, 
as  folks  say  nowadays.  Some  of  us  had  our  doubts  about 
the  change,  of  course,  who'd  known  Charlie  in  the  noisy 
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old  clays  on  board  the  Cockatrice  :  but,  bless  your  beart, 
"vve  said  nothing  :  we  waited  to  see  what  'ud  be  the  end 
of  it  all.  In  time,  if  you  please,  Master  Charlie  announces, 
to  our  great  surprise,   he's  going  to  be  married — to   a 


second-cousin  of  his,  twice  removed,  the  daughter  of  a 
Dean  too,  an  excellent  match,  down  at  Melbury  (cathe- 
dral. So  in  due  course  the  marriage  comes  off,  the 
Dean  officiating,  and  everybody  goes  into  raptures  over 
the  bride,  and  says  how  wonderfully  Charlie  has  quieted 
down,  and  what  an  excellent  man  lay  hid  so  long  under 
bis  brass  buttons  and  his  midshipman's  uniform.  It  was 
"West  African  Mission  Meeting;  Charles  Linncll, 
Esquire,  will  take  the  chair  at  eight  precisely."  It  was 
♦'  Melbury  Soup  Kitchen  ;  Charles  Liimell,  Esquire,  Ten 
(juiueas."  It  was  "Loamshirc  Auxiliary,  Charles 
Linnell,  Esquire,  President  and  Treasurer."  You  nevi'.r 
in  your  life  saw  such  a  smooth-faced,  clean-shaven,  phil- 
anthropic, methodistical,  mcaly-moutlied  gentleman.  J  fe 
was  the  very  moral  of  a  blameless  ratepayer.  But  uud.r 
it  all,  he  was  always  Charlie.' 

'  And  the  painter,  I  suppose,  is  a  son  of  this  man  ar.d 
the  Dean's  daughter  ?'  General  !Maitland  interposevl, 
anxious  to  get  at  the  pith  of  the  long-winded  story. 

'  Don't  you  believe  it,'  the  Admiral  answered  energet*- 
cally,  with  a  small  fat  wink.  *  The  Dean's  daughter  had 
one  nice  little  boy,  to  be  sure,  whom  the  present  Si  J 
Austen  still  acknowledges  as  a  sort  of  cousin  :  but  that'r. 
neither  here  nor  there,  I  tell  you  :  he's  a  parson  in 
Northumberland  now,  the  Dean's  grandson,  and  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  this  present  history.  About  three 
months  after  tliat  boy  was  born,  however,  what  should 
happen  but  a  party  of  strolling  players  comes  round  to 
]\Ielbury,  where  Charlie  happened  to  be  stopping  at  the 
time  with  his  papa-in-law,  the  Dean,  and  accepting 
hospitality  from  his  revered  and  right  reverend  friend, 
the  Bishop.  Well,  the  Dean,  who  was  a  good  sort  of 
body  in  his  way,  was  all  for  converting  the  actors  and 
actresses ;  so  he  invited  them  in  the  lump  from  their 
penny  gaif  to  a  meeting  at  the  Deanery,  Chai'les  Linnell, 
Esquire,  the  eminent  philanthropist,  to  deliver  a  nice 
little  fatherly  address  to  them.     Charlie  made  them  a 
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most  affecting  speech,  and  everything  went  off  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  till  the  very  last  moment,  when,  just 
as  they'd  finished  their  weak  tea  and  penny  buns,  and 
Charlie  was  moving  away  with  great  dignity  from  the 
chair,  which  he'd  filled  so  beautifully,  what  should 
happen  but  a  bold,  good-looking  player  woman,  whom  he 
hadn't  noticed  in  a  dark  corner,  gave  him  a  dig  in  tho 
ribs,  and  called  out  to  him  in  a  fine  broad  Irish  brogue — 
she'd  played  some  Irish  part  when  Charlie  was  stationed 
on  tho  CocJcatricc  at  Plymouth — "  Och,  Charlie,  ohone, 
sure  an'  it's  yourself  s  the  hoary  old  hypocrite  !  Don't 
ye  know  me,  thin,  for  your  wedded  wife.  Mistress  Linnell, 
me  darlin',  fresh  back  from  Australia  ?"  And  true  enough 
that's  just  what  she  was,  as  it  turned  out  afterwards  : 
for  Chailie'd  married  Miss  Sally  Violet  quite  regularly  at 
Plymouth  half  a  dozen  years  before.' 

'What,  bigamy!'  the  General  cried  in  almost  mute 
surprise. 

'  Ah,  bigamy,  if  you  choose  to  put  an  ugly  name  to  it : 
that's  just  about  the  long  and  short  of  it.  But  anyhow, 
there  was  a  regular  burst-up  that  very  evening.  In 
twenty-four  hours  Charlie  had  disappeared  :  the  eminent 
philanthropic  gentleman  had  ceased  to  exist.  Miss  Sally 
Violet,  who  was  a  clever  one,  and  no  mistake,  and  as 
handsome  a  woman  as  ever  I  set  eyes  upon,  bar  none, 
had  got  him  straight  under  her  pretty  little  thumb  again : 
he  was  just  fascinated,  clean  taken  by  surprise ;  and 
next  week,  it  was  all  about  over  every  club  in  London 
that  Charlie  Linnell  had  eloped  with  her  from  Liverpool 
for  somewhere  in  America,  and  the  Dean's  daughter  was 
once  more  a  spinster.' 

'What  a  painful  surprise!'  the  General  said  con- 
strainedly. 

'  Painful  ?  You  may  say  so.  Poor  Mrs.  Linnell  the 
Second,  the  Dean's  daughter,  nearly  cried  her  wretched 
little  black  eyes  out.  But  the  fainily  stuck  by  her  like 
bricks,  I  must  say.  Sir  Austen  tho  eldest  declared  he'd 
never  acknowledge  Mrs.  Linnell  the  First  as  one  of  the 
family,  and  ho  left  what  he  could  to  Mrs.  Linnell  the 
Second  and  her  poor  little  baby,  the  parson  in  North- 
umberland.   Meanwhile,  Charlie'd  gone  off  on  his  own 
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hook  to  Boston,  you  see,  with  five  thousand  pounds, 
Baved  from  the  wreck,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  unable 
to  come  to  England  again,  of  course,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
for  fear  Mr.  Dean  should  prosecute  him  for  bigamy;  but 
with  that  clever  little  wife  of  his,  the  Sally  Violet  creature, 
ready  to  make  his  fortune  for  him  over  again  in  America. 
She  hadn't  been  there  but  a  year  and  a  day,  as  the  old 
Bong  says,  when  this  new  painter  baby  appears  upon  the 
Bcene,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Linuells  of  Thorpo 
Manor.  Well,  clever  little  Mrs.  Sally  Violet,  she  says, 
says  she  to  Charlie  :  "  Charlie,  my  boy,"  says  she,  "  you 
must  make  money  for  the  precious  baby.''  "  How  ?"  says 
Charlie.  "  A  pill,"  says  Sally.  "  But  what  the  dickenrs 
do  I  know  about  pills,  my  dear  ?"  says  Charlie,  flabber- 
gasted. "  What's  that  got  to  do  with  the  question, 
stupid  ?"  says  sharp  Mrs.  Sally.  "  Advertise,  advertise, 
advertise,  is  the  motto  !  Nothing  can  be  done  in  this 
world  without  advertisements."  So  she  took  Charlie's 
five  thousand  into  her  own  hands  and  advertised  like 
winking,  all  over  the  shop,  till  you  couldn't  go  up  the 
White  Mountain  peak  without  seeing  in  letters  as  big  as 
yourself  on  every  rock,  "  Use  Linnell's  Instantaneous 
Lion  Liver  Pills."  Podophyllin  and  rhubarb  did  all 
the  rest,  and  Charlie  died  a  mild  sort  of  a  millionaire  at 
last  in  a  big  house  in  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  This 
fellow  with  the  game  leg  inherited  the  lot — the  ballet- 
girl  having  predeceased  him  in  the  odour  of  sanctity — 
but  I  understand  he  made  over  a  moiety  of  the  fortune 
to  his  half-brother,  the  parson  in  Northumberland,  Mr. 
Dean's  grandson.  He  said  his  father's  son  was  his 
father's  son,  acknowledged  or  unacknowledged,  and  he, 
for  his  part,  would  never  do  another  the  cruel  wrong 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  glad  enough  to  do 
to  himself  if  they  had  the  opportunity.' 

'  That  was  honourable  of  him,  at  any  rate,'  the  General 
said  dryl}'. 

'  Honourable  of  him  ?  Well,  yes,  I  grant  you  that ; 
honourable,  of  course,  but  confoundedly  quixotic.  The 
fellow's  all  full  of  this  sentimental  nonsense,  though. 
He  won't  lay  claim  to  the  heirship  to  the  baronetcy  in 
the  Peerage,  it  seems,  because  the  other  son's  well  known 
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in  England,  and  he  won't  brand  his  own  half-brother 
with  bastardy,  he  says,  whatever  comes  of  it.  His  own 
half-brother,  by  the  way,  the  parson  in  Northumberland, 
though  he  owes  his  fortune  to  him,  hates  him  like  poison, 
and  would  brand  liim  with  bastardy  or  anything  else 
as  soon  as  look  at  him.  And  then  he's  got  ridiculous 
ideas  about  his  money  generally :  doesn't  feel  sure  the 
paternal  pills  ever  did  any  good  in  the  world  to  anybody 
to  speak  of,  though  I  believe  they're  harmless,  quite  harm- 
less, and  I  used  to  take  them  myself  for  years  on  the 
North  American  Station,  where  one  needs  such  things  in 
the  hot  season.  But  this  young  fellow  has  doubts  as  to 
their  efificacy  after  all,  it  seems,  and  is  sensitive  about  the 
way  his  money  was  made  :  says  he  holds  it  in  trust  for 
humanity,  or  some  such  high-falutin,  new-fangled  non- 
sense, and  would  like  to  earn  his  living  honestly  if  he 
could  by  his  own  exertions.  Charlie  sent  him  over  to  bo 
educated  at  Oxford  (though  of  course  ho  couldn't  come 
himself),  as  he  wanted  to  make  an  English  gentleman  of 
him.  He  spends  the  best  part  of  his  fortune  in  charity, 
I  believe,  encouraging  people  he  thinks  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  pensioning  off  everybody  who  suffered  iu 
any  way,  however  remotely,  by  his  father's  doings.  He's 
quite  quixotic,  in  fact — quite  quixotic' 

*  If  he  thinks  it's  right,'  the  General  said  quietly — for 
he  believed  in  duty,  like  an  old-fashioned  soldier,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  deal  in  moral  platitudes,  *  he  ought 
to  stick  to  it.  But,'  he  added  after  a  short  pause,  *  if 
he  were  to  marry  any  nice  girl  anywhere,  I  expect  he'd 
turn  out  much  like  all  the  rest  of  us.' 

*  Eh,  what's  that?'  the  Admiral  cried  sharply,  peering 
out  of  his  fat  little  black  eyes  hke  a  wide-awake  hedgehog. 
'  Marry  a  nice  girl  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  dare  say — if  any  nice 
girl  can  only  manage  to  catch  him.  But  the  man's  as 
full  of  fads  and  fancies  as  a  schoolgirl.  Suspicious,  sus- 
picious, suspicious  of  everybody.  Thinks  people  look 
down  upon  him  because  he's  lame.  Thinks  they  look 
down  upon  him  because  his  mother  was  only  a  ballet- 
girl.  Thinks  they  look  down  upon  him  because  his 
father  ran  away  to  America.  Thinks  they  look  down 
upon  him  because  the  Linnells  of  Thorpe  Manor  won't 
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acknowledge  him.  Thinks  they  look  down  upon  him 
because  his  money  was  made  out  of  pills.  Thinks  they 
look  down  upon  him  for  what  he  is  and  for  what  he  isn't, 
for  what  they  think  him  and  what  thoy  don't  think  him. 
And  all  the  time,  mind  you,  knows  his  own  worth,  and 
doesn't  mean  to  be  caught  for  nothing :  has  as  keen  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  his  money,  as  perfect  a  sense  of  how 
much  the  world  runs  after  seven  thousand  a  year,  and  as 
good  a  notion  oi  his  own  position  as  heir-presumptive  to 
an  old  English  baronetcy,  as  any  other  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  But  the  Linnells  were  always  unaccountable 
people — most  odd  mixtures:  and  even  Charlie,  in  spite 
of  his  high  jinks  and  his  bare-faced  hypocrisy,  was 
chock-full  of  all  sorts  of  high-flown  notions.  They  say 
he  loved  the  ballet-girl  right  through,  like  a  perfect  fool, 
and  was  only  persuaded  to  marry  the  Dean's  daughter 
at  last  by  his  father  swearing  she  was  dead  and  buried 
long  ago  at  Plymouth.  When  I  met  him  at  Boston, 
years  after,  in  the  liver-pill  business,  there  he  was, 
billing  and  cooing  with  Miss  Sally  Violet  as  fondly  as 
ever,  and  as  madly  devoted  to  this  lame  boy  of  theirs  as 
if  his  mother  had  been  a  Duchess's  daughter.' 

And  later  in  the  day,  when  General  Maitland  had 
retired  to  his  own  room  at  the  Mctropole,  the  Admiral 
was  button-holing  every  other  flag-ofiicer  in  the  whole 
club,  and  remarking,  with  his  little  pig's-eyes  as  wide 
open  as  the  lids  would  permit :  *  I  say,  So-and-so,  have 
you  heard  the  latest  thing  out  in  society?  Maitland'a 
girl's  trying  to  catch  that  Yankee  artist  fellow,  Linnell's 
cousin  r 
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CHAPTEB  VIII. 

GETTING   ON. 

It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  Linnell  took  an  uncon- 
scionably long  time  in  painting  in  the  figure  of  that 
bewitching  Arab  girl  in  the  foreground  of  his  graceful 
Algerian  picture.  He  arranged  and  rearranged  the 
drapery  and  the  pose  till  Psyche  herself  was  fairly 
astonished  at  the  exacting  requirements  of   high  art, 
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Perhaps  he  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  being  in  no  hurry 
over  his  self-imposed  task :  at  any  rate,  he  loitered 
lovingly  over  every  touch  and  every  detail,  and  filled  in 
the  minutest  points  of  the  flesh-tints  with  even  more 
than  his  customary  conscientious  minuteness.  Psyche, 
too,  for  her  part,  seemed  to  like  very  well  her  novel  trade 
of  artist's  model. 

'  Are  you  tired  yet?'  Liiinell  asked  her  more  than  once, 
as  they  sat  in  the  gloom  of  the  bare  little  dining-room  at 
the  "Wren's  Nest  together  ;  and  Psycho  answered  always 
with  a  smile  of  half-childish  surprise  :  *  Oh  dear  no,  Mr. 
Linnell — not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  could  sit  like  this 
and  be  painted  for  ever.' 

To  say  the  truth,  she  had  never  before  known  she  wa3 
so  beautiful.  Linnell  could  idealize  female  heads  against 
any  man ;  and  Psyche's  pretty  head  came  out  on  his 
canvas  so  glorified  by  the  halo  of  first  love  that  she  hardly 
recognised  her  own  counterfeit  presentment. 

'  Do  you  always  take  so  much  pains  with  your  sitters?' 
she  asked  once,  as  the  painter  paused  and  regarded 
attentively  some  shade  of  expression  on  her  lips  and  eye- 
brows. 

And  Linnell   smiled   a  broad  smile  as  he 
truthfully :    '  Not  unless  I  think  my  sitter 
worth  it.' 

'And  in  the  East,  who  do  you  get  to  sit 
Psyche  asked,  looking  up  at  him  with  those 
eyes  of  hers. 

'  Nobody  so  well  worth  painting  as  you,'  the  artist 
answered  with,  a  faint  touch  of  his  brush  on  the  eye  in 
the  picture — he  had  just  managed  to  catch  the  very  light 
he  wanted  in  it.  '  Dancing-girls  mostly,  who  sit  for 
money,  or  Nubians  sometimes,  w^ho  don't  veil  their 
features.  But  in  Lower  Egypt  and  in  Algiers,  of  course, 
you  can't  get  most  of  the  respectable  w^omen  to  show  you 
their  faces  at  all  for  love  or  money.' 

Psyche  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then  she  said  timidly : 
'  Nobody  has  ever  painted  papa.  Don't  you  think  some 
day  there  ought  to  be  a  portrait  of  him  ?' 

Linnell  started. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  he  cried,  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
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surprise,  '  there's  no  portrait  of  him  at  all  anywhere  in 
existence?' 

*  Not  even  a  photograph,'  Psyche  answered  with  a 
faint  shako  of  her  pretty  head.  '  He  won't  be  taken.  lie 
doesn't  like  it.  He  says  a  world  that  won't  read  his 
books  can't  be  very  anxious  to  look  at  his  outer  features. 
But  I  think  there  ought  to  bo  a  portrait  painted  of  him 
somewhere,  for  all  that.  I  look  to  the  future.  In  after- 
ages,  surely,  people  will  liko  to  know  what  so  great  a 
man  as  papa  looked  like.' 

'  Then  you  have  no  fear  for  his  fame?'  Linnell  asked, 
half  smiling. 

*  None  at  all,'  Psyche  answered  with  quiet  dignity. 
*  Of  course,  Mr.  Linnell,  I  don't  pretend  to  understand 
his  philosophy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  I  don't 
think  I  should  be  worthy  to  be  my  father's  daughter  if  I 
didn't  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  world's  neglect  and  want 
of  appreciation,  a  man  with  so  grand  a  character  as  papa 
must  let  his  soul  go  out  in  books  which  can  never  be 
forgotten.' 

'  I  don't  think  you  would,'  Linnell  murmured  very  low. 
'  And  one  of  the  things  I  like  best  about  you,  Psyche,  is 
that  you  appreciate  your  father  so  thoroughly.  It  shows, 
as  you  say,  you're  not  unworthy  to  be  so  great  a  man's 
daughter.' 

He  had  never  called  her  Psyche  before,  but  he  called 
her  so  now  quite  simply  and  unaffectedly ;  and  Psyche, 
though  it  brought  the  warm  blood  tingling  into  her 
cheek,  took  no  overt  notice  of  the  bold  breach  of  conven- 
tional etiquette.  She  preferred  that  Linnell  should  call 
her  so,  unasked,  rather  than  formally  ask  for  leave  to  use 
the  more  familiar  form  in  addressing  her. 

*  Papa  would  make  a  splendid  portrait,  too,'  she  said 
wistfully,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

*  He  would,'  Linnell  assented.  '  I  never  in  my  life 
saw  a  nobler  head.  If  only  somebody  could  be  got  some- 
where who  was  good  enough  to  do  it.' 

*  Wouldn't  you  care  to  try  ?'  Psyche  asked  with  an  out- 
burst. 

Linnell  hesitated. 

'  It  isn't  my  line,'  he  said.     '  I  can  manage  grace  an^ 
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delicate  beauty,  I  know,  but  not  that  rugfjed  masculine 
grandeur.  I'm  afraid  I  Bhould  fail  to  do  my  sitter 
justice.* 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  so  at  all,'  Psycho  cried  with  some 
warmth.  '  You  appreciate  papa.  You  admire  him. 
You  understand  him.  You  recognise  the  meaning  of  the 
lines  in  his  face,  I  think,  myself,  nobody  could  do  it  as 
well  as  you  could.'  And  she  looked  up  at  him  almost 
pleadingly. 

'You  really  mean  it?'  Linnell  exclaimed,  brightening 
up.  She  was  but  an  inexperienced  country  girl,  yet  her 
opinion  of  his  art  gave  him  more  profound  self-confidence 
than  Sydney  Colvin's  or  Comyns  Carr's  could  possibly 
have  done.  He  needed  encouragement  and  the  frank 
note  of  youthful  certainty.  No  art  critic  so  cocksure  as  a 
girl  in  her  teens.  *  If  you  think  I  could  do  it,'  he  went 
on  after  a  pause,  still  working  hard  at  the  light  in  tlio 
left  eye,  '  I  should  be  proud  to  try  my  inexperienced 
hand  at  it,  I  should  go  down  to  posterity,  in  that  case, 
if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  as  the  painter  of  the  only 
genuine  and  author    ^  portrait  of  Ilaviland  Dumaresq.' 

*  You  share  my  eii.uusiasm,'  Psyche  said  with  a  smile. 

'  I  do,'  the  painter  answered,  looking  over  at  her 
intently.  'And,  indeed,  I  can  sympathize  with  your 
enthusiasm  doubly.  In  the  first  place,  I  admire  your 
father  immensely ;  and  in  the  second  place  ' — he  paused 
for  a  moment,  then  he  added  reverently — '  1  had  a 
mother  myself  once.  Nothing  that  anybody  could  ever 
have  said  would  have  seemed  to  me  too  much  to  say 
about  my  dear  mother.' 

'  Did  you  ever  paint  her  ?'  Psyche  asked,  with  a  quietly 
sympathetic  tinge  in  her  voice. 

Linnell  shook  his  head. 

'  Oh  no,'  he  said.  '  She  died  before  I  was  old  enough 
to  paint  at  all.  But,'  he  added  after  a  pause,  in  his  most 
hesitating  tone,  '  I've  a  little  miniature  of  her  here,  if 
you'd  like  to  see  it.' 

'  I  should  like  it  very  much,'  Psyche  said  softly. 
Nothings !  nothings  !  yet,  oh,  how  full  of  meaning  when 
sweet  seventeen  says  them,  with  pursed-up  lips  and 
blushing  cheeks,  to  admiring  thirty. 
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The  painter  put  his  hand  inside  the  breast  of  his  coat 
and  drew  out  a  miniature  in  a  small  gold  frame,  hung 
round  his  neck  by  a  black  silk  ribbon.  He  handed  it  to 
Psyche.  The  girl  gazed  close  at  it  long  and  hard.  It 
was  the  portrait  of  a  graceful,  gracious,  gentle  old  lady, 
her  smooth  white  hair  surmounted  by  a  dainty  lace  head- 
dress, and  her  soft  eyes,  so  like  Linnell's  own,  instinct 
with  a  kindly  care  and  sweetness.  Yet  there  was  power, 
too,  rare  intellectual  power,  in  the  ample  dome  of  that 
tall  white  forehead ;  and  strength  of  will,  most  unlike 
her  son's,  stood  confessed  in  the  firm  chin  and  the  marked 
contour  of  the  old  lady's  cheeks.  It  must  surely  have 
been  from  *  Charlie  ' — that  scapegrace  '  Charho ' — that 
Linneil  inherited  the  weaker  half  of  his  nature  :  in  the 
mother's  traits,  as  set  forth  by  the  miniature,  there 
showed  no  passing  line  of  mental  or  moral  weakness. 

'  She  must  have  been  a  very  great  lady  indeed,'  Psyche 
cried,  looking  close  at  it. 

'  Oh  no  ;  not  at  all.  She  was  only  a  singer — a  public 
singer,'  Linneil  answered  truthfully.  *  But  she  sang  as  I 
never  heard  any  other  woman  sing  in  all  my  days ;  and 
she  lived  a  life  of  pure  unselfishness.' 

'  Tell  me  about  her,'  Psyche  said  simply. 

Her  pretty  sympathy  touched  the  painter's  sensitive 
nature  to  the  core.  His  eyes  brimmed  full,  and  his  hand 
trembled  on  the  lashes  of  the  face  iu  the  picture,  but  he 
pretended  to  go  on  with  it  still  unabashed. 

'  I  can't  tell  you  much,'  he  said,  trying  hard  to  conceal 
his  emotion  from  his  sitter ;  '  but  I  can  tell  you  a  little. 
She  was  a  grand  soul.  I  owe  to  her  whatever  there  may 
be  of  good,  if  any,  within  me.' 

'  An  American,  I  suppose  ?'  Psyche  went  on  musingly, 
as  she  read  the  name  and  date  in  the  corner,  '  Boston, 
1870.' 

'  No,  not  an  American  ;  thank  heaven  I  not  that — 
a  Devonshire  girl :  true  Briton  to  the  bone.  She  was 
proud  of  Devonshire,  and  she  loved  it  always.  Bat  she 
went  away  to  America  with  my  father  of  her  own  accord 
in  her  eflbrt  to  redress  a  great  wrong — a  great  wrong  my 
father  had  unwittingly  been  forced,  by  the  cruelty  and 
treacherjr  of  others,  iuto  inflicting  unawares  on  an  inno* 
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cent  woman — a  woman  who  hated  her,  and  for  wh.om  she 
would  wiUingly  have  sacriticed  everything.  I  can't  tell  you 

the  whole  story — at  least,  not  now.     Perhaps '    And 

he  paused.  Then  ho  added  more  slowly :  '  No,  no ; 
no,  never.  But  I  can  tell  you  this  much  in  general 
terms  :  my  father  had  been  deceived  by  hh  father — 
a  wicked  old  man,  my  mother  said,  and  my  mother 
was  a  woman  to  be  believed  implicitly — my  father  had 
been  deceived  by  a  terrible  lie  into  inflicting  this  cruel 
and  irreparable  wrong  upon  that  other  woman  and  a 
helpless  child  of  hers.  My  mother,  who  already  had 
suffered  bitterly  at  his  hands — for  my  father  was  a  very 
weak  man,  though  kind  and  well-meaning — my  mother 
found  it  out,  and  determined  to  make  what  reparation 
was  possible  to  her  for  that  irretrievable  evil.  She  never 
thought  of  herself.  She  never  even  vindicated  her  own 
position.  She  stole  away  to  America,  and  was  as  if  sho 
were  dead ;  there  she  toiled  and  slaved,  and  built  up  a 
livelihood  for  us  in  a  strange  way,  and  wished  that  half 
of  all  s!io  had  earned  should  belong  in  the  end  to  that 
other  woman  and  her  innocent  child ;  the  woman  that 
hated  her.  Through  good  report  and  evil  report  she 
worked  on  still ;  she  kept  my  father  straight,  as  no  other 
woman  could  ever  have  kept  him  ;  sho  brought  me  up 
tendtrly  and  well ;  and  when  she  died,  she  left  it  to  me 
as  a  sacred  legacy  to  undo  as  far  as  in  me  lay  the  evil  my 
grandfather  and  father  had  wrought  between  them  :  ono 
by  his  wickedness,  the  other  by  his  weakness.  I  don't 
suppose  you  can  understand  altogether  what  I  mean ; 
but  I  dare  say  you  can  understand  enough  to  know  why 
I  loved  and  revered  and  adored  my  mother.' 

'  I  can  understand  all,  I  think,'  Psyche  murmured  low ; 
'  and  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  so.* 
With  any  other  woman,  the  avowal  might  have  sounded 
unwomanly ;  with  Psyche,  girt  round  in  her  perfect 
innocence,  it  sounded  but  the  natural  and  simple  voice  of 
human  sympathy. 

Events  take  their  colour  from  the  mind  that  sees  them. 
There  are  no  such  things  as  facts ;  there  are  only  im- 
pressions. The  story  old  Admiral  Bolt  had  bluntly 
blurted  out  at  the  Senior  United  Service  to  General 
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Maitland  was  the  self-same  story  tliat  Linnell,  in  his 
dehcate,  obscure  half-hints,  had  faintly  shadowed  forth 
that  day  to  Psyche  ;  only  the  mode  of  regarding  the 
events  differed.  Between  the  two,  each  mind  must  make 
its  choice  for  itself.  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ; 
and  to  Admiral  Holt  the  singer  of  beautiful  songs,  and 
the  mother  that  Linnell  so  loved  and  revered,  envisaged 
herself  only  as  a  common  music-hall  ballet-girl.  How 
far  the  scene  at  the  Deanery  and  the  Irish  brogue  were 
embellishments  of  the  Admiral's  own  fertile  genius, 
nobody  now  living  could  probably  say.  On  the  Admiral's 
tongue  no  story  lost  for  want  of  amplification.  Perhaps 
the  truth  lay  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes ; 
but  Linnell's  was  at  least  the  nobler  version,  and 
bespoke  the  nobler  mind  at  the  back  of  it. 

They  paused  for  a  moment  or  two  in  utter  silence. 
Then  Linnell  spoke  again. 

'  Why  do  I  make  you  the  confidante  of  this  little  family 
episode  ?'  he  asked  dreamily. 

*  I  suppose,'  Psyche  answered,  looking  up  at  him  with 
something  of  her  father's  bold,  open  look,  •  because  you 
knew  you  were  sure  of  finding  friendly  sympathy.' 

Their  eyes  met,  and  then  fell  suddenly.  A  strange 
tremor  ran  throagh  Linnell's  nerves.  Was  this  indeed 
in  very  truth  that  woman  who  could  love  him  for  his 
own  soul,  apart  from  nUhy  lucre  and  everything  else  of 
the  earth,  earthy  ? 

He  looked  up  again,  and  hasting  to  change  the  conver- 
Bation,  asked  of  a  sudden  : 

'  How  can  I  get  your  father  to  sit  for  me,  I  wonder?' 

He  was  afraid  to  trust  his  own  heart  any  further. 

Psyche's  eyes  came  back  from  infinity  with  a  start. 

'  Oh,  he'd  never  &it  V  she  cried.  '  You  can't  do  it  that 
way.  We  must  make  up  some  plan  to  let  you  see  him 
while  you  pretend  to  be  painting  something  else,  and  he 
doesn't  suspect  it.  You  must  get  your  studies  for  it  while 
he  knows  nothing  about  it.' 

'  He  might  come  in  here  while  I  paint  you,'  Linnell 
suggested  with  faint  indecision,  '  and  then  I  could  put 
one  canvas  behind  another.' 

A  slight  cloud  came  over  Psyche's  brow.    It  wa,s  bo 
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much  nicer  to  be  painted  tdte-d-tdtc  with  only  an  oc- 
casional discreet  irruption  from  Geraldine  Maitland,  who 
sat  for  the  most  part  reading  French  novels  on  the  tiny 
grass  plot  outside  the  open  window. 

'  I  think,'  she  said,  after  a  slight  pause,  *  we  might 
manage  to  concoct  some  better  plot  with  Geraldine.' 

There's  nothing  on  earth  to  bird  two  young  people 
together  at  i.  critical  stage  like  concocting  a  plot.  13eforo 
that  surreptitious  portrait  of  Kaviland  Dumaresq  was 
half-finished — the  old  man  being  engaged  in  conversation 
outside  by  Geraldine,  while  Linnell  within  caught  his 
features  rapidly — the  painter  and  Psyche  felt  quite  at 
home  with  one  another,  and  Psyche  herself,  though  not 
prone  to  love  afiFairs,  began  almost  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Linnell  must  really  and  truly  be  thinking  of  proposing  to 
her.  And  if  he  did — well,  Psyche  had  htr  own  ideas 
about  her  answer. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

FOR   STRATEGIC   REASONS. 

*  George  1'  Mrs.  Maitland  remarked  abruptly  to  her 
husband  one  evening,  a  few  weeks  later,  as  they  sat 
by  themselves,  towards  the  small-hours,  in  the  High  Ash 
drawing-room,  '  we  must  put  our  foot  down  without 
delay  about  Geraldine  and  this  flighty  girl  of  poor  crazy 
old  Dumaresq's.' 

Tiie  General  wavered.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  and  he 
knew  that  when  your  commanding  oflicer  gives  you  a 
definite  order,  your  duty  is  to  obey,  and  not  to  ask  for 
reasons  or  explanations.  Where  Geraldine  was  in 
question,  however,  discipline  tottered,  and  the  General 
ventured  to  temporize  somewhat.  He  salved  his  con- 
science— his  military  conscience — by  pretending  not  quite 
to  understand  his  wife. 

'  Put  our  foot  do\^n  how?'  he  managed  to  ask,  prevari- 
cating. 

Mrs.  Maitland,  however  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  to 
stand  prevarication. 

♦  You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  mean/  she  answered, 
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bridling  up,  '  so  don't  make-believe,  George,  you  haven't 
observed  it  yourself.  Don't  look  down  at  the  carpet,  like 
a  fool,  like  that.  You've  seen  as  well  as  I  have  all  this 
that's  going  on  every  day  between  them.  Geraldine's 
behaved  disgracefully — simply  disgracefully.  Knowing 
very  well  we  had  an  eye  ourselves  upon  that  young  man 
Linnell  for  her— a  most  eligible  match,  as  you  found  out 
in  London — instead  of  aiding  and  abetting  us  in  our 
proper  designs  for  her  own  happiness,  what  must  she  go 
and  do  but  try  her  very  hardest  to  fling  him  straight  at 
the  head  of  that  bread-and-butter  miss  of  poor  crazy  old 
Dumaresq's  ?  And  not  only  that,  but,  what's  worse  than 
all,  she's  1'  Iped  on  the  ail'air,  against  her  own  hand,  by 
actually  gong  and  playing  gooseberry  for  them.' 

'But  what  can  we  do  ?'  the  General  remarked  help- 
lessly.    *  A  girl  of  Geraldine's  spirit ' 

His  commanding  ofliccr  crushed  him  ruthlessly. 

'  A  girl  of  Geraldine's  spirit !'  she  repeated  with  scorn. 
'  You  call  yourself  a  soldier  !  Why,  George,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you're  afraid  of  your 
own  daughter?  We  must  put  our  foot  down.  That'3 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it !' 

'How?'  the  General  repeated  once  more  with  a 
shudder.  It  went  against  the  grain  with  liim  to  repress 
Geraldine. 

'  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it,'  Mrs.  Maitland  went 
on,  waving  her  closed  fan  like  a  marshal's  baton  before 
her.  '  Look  the  thing  plainly  in  the  face,  for  once 
in  your  life,  George.  She  mu&t  get  married,  and  wo 
'inu&t  marry  her.  Last  yrar  she  refused  that  rich  young 
Yankee  at  Algiers.  This  year  she's  flung  away  her  one 
chance  of  this  well-to-do  painter  man.  She's  getting  on, 
and  wasting  opportunities.  There's  Gordon's  got  into 
dillicultics  at  Aldershot  again  :  and  Hugh,  well,  Hugh's 
failed  for  everything :  and  the  boys  at  Winchester 
are  coming  on  fast :  and  unless  Geraldine  marries, 
I'm  sure  1  don't  know  what  on  earth  we're  ever  to  do 
for  ourselves  about  her.' 

'  Well,  w'lat  do  you  want  me  to  do  V  the  General 
askt'd  submissively.  A  soldier  mayn't  like  it,  but  c^ 
Boldier  must  always  obey  orders. 
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'Do?  Why,  speak  to  her  plainly  to-moiTow,'  Mrs. 
Maitland  said  with  quiet  emphasis.  *  Tell  her  she 
mustn't  go  round  any  more  wasting  her  time  with  these 
half-and-half  Dumaresqs.' 

'  Dumaresq's  a  gentleman,'  the  General  said  stoutly. 

'  \Va3  one,  I  dare  say.  But  he's  allowed  himself  to 
sink.  And,  anyhow,  we  can't  let  Geraldine  aid  and  abet 
him  in  angling  to  catch  this  poor  young -Linnell  for  his 
daughter  I?syche,  or  whatever  else  he  calls  the  pink-and 
white  young  woman.  It's  a  duty  we  owe  to  Mr.  Linnell 
himself  to  protect  him  from  such  unblushing  and  dis- 
graceful fortune-hunting.  The  girl's  unfitted  to  be  a  rich 
man's  wife.  Depend  upon  it,  it's  always  unwise  to  raise 
such  people  out  of  their  natural  sphere.  You  must 
speak  to  Geraldine  yourself  to-morrow,  George,  and 
speak  firmly.' 

The  General  winced.     But  he  knew  his  place. 

'  Very  well,  Maria,'  ho  answered  without  a  murmur. 

lie  would  have  saluted  as  he  spoke  had  Mrs.  Maitland 
and  military  duty  compelled  the  performance  of  that 
additional  courtesy. 

So  next  morning  after  breakfast,  with  many  misgivings, 
the  General  drew  his  daughter  gently  into  Ins  study,  and 
bogged  her  hi  set  form  to  abatiiiii  in  future,  for  her 
mother's  sake,  from  visiting  the  DumarcsfiH. 

Geraldine  heard  him  out  in  perfect  compoHure. 

'  Is  that  all,  papa?'  slic  asked  at  last,  as  the  G-jncral 
finished  with  trembling  lips. 

'That's  all,  Geraldine.' 

He  said  it  piteously. 

'  Very  well,  papa,'  Geraldine  answered,  holding  herself 
very  tall  and  erect,  with  one  hand  on  the  tal^lo.  '  I 
know  what  it  means.  Mamma  asked  you  to  speak  to  me 
about  it.  Mamma  tliinks  Mr.  Linnell  might  marry  mo. 
There  mamma's  mistaken.  Mr.  Linnell  doesn't  mean 
to  ask  me,  and  even  if  lie  did,  I  don't  mean  to  tako 
him.' 

'You  don't?' 

'  No,  papa ;  I  don't.  So  that's  the  long  and  sliorfc 
of  it.  I  don't  love  him,  and  I  won't  marry  him.  He 
may  bj  as  rich  as  Cra'sus,  but  I  won't  marry  him.     More 
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than  that :  he's  in  love  v»ith  Psyche ;  and  Psycho  I 
think's  in  lovo  with  him.  They  want  my  help  in  the 
matter  very  badly ;  and  unless  somebody  takes  their 
future  in  hand  and  makes  the  running  very  easy  for 
them,  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Linnell  will  never  summon  up 
courage  to  propose  to  Psycho.  lie's  so  dreadfully  shy 
and  reserved  and  nervous.' 

•  So  you  mean  to  go  there  still,  my  child,  in  spite  of 
what  I  say  to  you  ?' 

Geraldiue  hesitated. 

'  Father  dear,'  she  cried,  putting  her  graceful  arms 
round  the  old  man's  neck  tenderly,  '  I  love  you  very,  vory 
mi;ch  :  but  I  can't  bear  not  to  help  poor  dear  lonely 
Psyche.' 

The  General's  courage,  which  was  all  physical,  oozed 
out  like  Bob  Acres's  at  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Tiiis 
was  not  being  firm ;  but  he  couldn't  help  it.  His 
daughter's  attitude  had  his  sincerest  sympathy.  The 
commanding  ollicer  might  go  and  be  hanged.  Still,  he 
temporized. 

•  Geraldiue,'  he  said  softly,  bending  her  head  to  his, 
'  promise  me  at  least  you  won't  go  to-day.  Your  mother'll 
be  so  annoyed  with  me  if  you  go  to-day.  Promise  me  to 
stop  at  home  and ' 

•  And  protect  you,  you  old  dear  !'  She  reflected  a 
moment.  '  Well,  yes  ;  I'll  stop  at  home  just  this  once, 
if  only  to  keep  you  out  of  trouble.  Give  Mr.  Linnoll  a 
chance  of  speaking  if  he  really  wants  to.  Though  what 
on  earth  poor  Psyche'U  do  without  me  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know.  She's  expecting  me  to-day.  She  counts  on  my 
coming.  I'll  have  to  write  and  tell  her  I  can't  come ; 
and  Psyche's  bo  quick,  I'm  afraid  she'll  guess  exactly 
why  I  can't  get  round  this  morning  to  help  her.' 

The  General  breathed  more  freely  once  more. 

•  There's  a  dear  girl,'  he  said,  stroking  her  hair  gently. 
'  Your  mother  would  have  been  awfully  annoj-ed  if  you'd 
gone.  Sho  thin!:s  it's  wrong  of  you  to  encourage  young 
Linnell  in  his  flirtation  with  that  girl.  Though  I  quite 
agree  with  you,  Geraldiue,  my  dear,  that  if  you  don't 
love  a  man,  you  oughtn't  to  marry  him.  Only — it'd  be 
a  very  great  comfort  to  us  both,  you  know,  my  dear,  11 
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only  you  could  manage  ever  to  love  a  man  who  was  in  a 
position  to  keep  you  as  we've  always  kept  you.' 

'  I  do.i't  know  how  it  is,'  Geraldiue  answered  reflec- 
tively. '  I  suppose  it's  ori{,'inal  sin  or  the  natural  per- 
A  crsity  of  human  nature  coming  out  in  my  case ;  but  I 
litver  do  like  men  with  money,  and  I  always  fall  in  lovo 
with  men  without  a  ha'penny.  But,  there ;  I've  no 
time  to  discuss  the  abstract  question  with  you  now.  I 
must  run  up  at  onco  and  write  this  note  to  poor 
Psyche.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

AS    IJKTWEEX    OKXTLEMEN. 

That  same  morning  Linnell  sat  in  his  own  room  at  the 
Red  Lion,  with  a  letter  of  Sir  Austen's  lying  open  before 
him,  and  a  look  of  sad  perplexity  gathering  slowly  upon 
bis  puckered  brow.  It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  Sir 
Austen  should  wish  to  settle  tlie  question  once  for  all 
before  leaving  England :  natural,  too,  that  Sir  Austen 
should  look  at  the  whole  matter  purely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Frank  Linnell,  *  the  parson  in  Northumber- 
land,' whom  alone  he  had  becMi  sedulously  taught  from 
his  childhood  upward  to  consider  as  his  cousin,  though 
the  law  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  countenancing 
their  unacknowledged  relationship.  And  yet  Linnell 
was  distinctly  annoyed.  The  tone  of  the  letter  was  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  one.  '  Sir  Austen  Liimell  presents 
his  compliments ' — what  a  studiously  rude  way  of  ad- 
dressing his  own  first-cousin,  his  next  of  kin,  his  nearest 
relative,  the  heir  to  the  baronetcy  !  Linnell  took  up  his 
pen  and,  biting  his  lip,  proceeded  at  once,  as  was  hia 
invariable  wont,  to  answer  offhand  the  unpleasant  com- 
munication. 

•  Mr.  C.  A.  Linnell  presents  his  compliments '     No, 

no  ;  as  he  wrote,  he  remembered  with  a  blush  that  verso 
of  Shelley's,  '  Let  scorn  be  not  repaid  with  scorn  ;'  and 
rising  superior  to  the  vulgar  desire  to  equal  an  advc  ^a,  y 
iu  rudeness  and  disrespect,  ho  crumpled  up  the  lialf- 
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Written  sheet  in  his  hands,  and  began  again  upon  a  fresh 
page  in  more  cousinly  fashion  : 

'Deaii  Sir  Austen, 

'  I  can  readily  understand  that  your  friendship 
and  affection  for  my  half-brother  Frank  Linnell  shouUl 
prompt  you  to  write  to  me  on  the  unfortunate  question  of 
the  succession  to  the  title  before  leaving  England.  The 
subject,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  painful  one  to  every  one 
of  us  :  to  none  of  us  more  so,  I  feel  sure,  than  to  myself. 
But  as  you  are  the  first  to  open  communications  upon  it, 
there  can  be  no  reason  on  earth  why  I  should  not  answer 
your  queries  frankly  and  straightforwardly  without  re- 
serve. In  the  first  place,  then,  during  your  lifetime  I 
can  promise  you  that  I  will  not  overtly  or  covertly  lay 
claim  in  any  way  to  the  heirship  to  the  title  and  estates 
of  the  baronetcy.  In  the  second  place,  during  my  brother 
Frank's  lifetime  I  will  not  lay  claim  to  the  baronetcy  itself, 
should  it  ever  fall  to  me,  thereby  implying  any  slight  upon 
him  or  upon  my  father's  memory.  Bat,  in  the  third  place, 
I  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  permit  him  to  put  any  such 
slight  upon  me  or  upon  those  whose  memory  is  very  dear 
to  me  by  claiming  it  for  himself  without  any  real  legal 
title.  Such  a  course,  I  think,  would  imply  a  dishonour  to 
one  whom  I  revere  more  than  any  other  person  I  havo 
ever  met  with.  I  hope  this  arrangement,  by  which  I 
practically  waive  my  own  rights  and  my  place  in  tlu; 
family  during  my  brot"  t's  life  an.i  yours,  will  prove 
satisfactory  and  pleasing  to  both  of  you.  With  my  be^^t 
\vishe8  for  your  success  in  your  African  trip,  I  am  ever 
'  Your  sincere  friend  and  cousin, 

'  CiiAKLEs  Austen  Linnell.' 

He  wrote  it  at  one  burst.  And  when  he  had  written  it 
he  felt  all  the  lighter  for  it. 

lie  had  an  appointment  that  morning  at  eleven  with 
Psyche,  and  as  soon  as  the  letter  v.'as  olT  his  mind  he 
went  roi;nd  to  the  Wren's  Nest  trembling  w  .th  suppressed 
excitement.  In  his  hand  he  carried  the  water-colour 
sketch  of  the  cottage,  now  completed  and  framed,  for 
presentation  to  Psyche.     If  he  saw  her  alouo,  ho  had  it 
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half  in  his  mind  to  ask  her  that  morning  whether  or  not 
bho  would  bo  his  for  ever.  Those  lines  from  the  Lord  of 
Burleigh  kept  ringing  in  his  cars — 

*  If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tell, 
Maiden,  I  liave  watched  thee  daily, 
And  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well.' 

Surely,  surely,  Psyche  loved  him.  So  timid  and  sensitive 
a  man  as  himself  could  not  have  been  mistaken  in  his 
interpretation  of  her  frank  conlidence  and  her  crimson 
blushes. 

He  was  not  destined  to  find  Psyche  alone,  however. 
As  he  entered,  Haviland  iJumaresq  met  him  in  the 
garden,  tearing  up  a  note  from  Gcraldine  to  his  daughter. 
The  note  had  annoyed  him,  if  so  placid  a  man  could  ever 
be  said  to  display  annoyance.  It  mentioned  merely  'in 
great  haste  '  that  Ceraldine  would  not  be  able  to  come 
round  and  assist  at  the  sitting  to-day,  as  mamma  was 
dreadfully  angry  about  something,  and  poor  papa  wanted 
her  to  stop  and  break  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  assault 
for  him.  Psyche  knew  in  a  moment  what  the  letter 
meant — she  had  old  experience  of  Mrs.  Maitland's  fancies 
— and  handed  it  without  a  word  of  explanation  to  her 
father.  The  great  philosopher  took  it  and  read  it.  *  All 
women  are  alike,  my  child,'  he  said  philosophically, 
crumpling  the  paper  up  in  his  hand  :  •  they  insist  upon 
making  mountains  out  of  molehills.  And  there's  nothing 
about  men  that  irritates  them  more  than  our  perverse 
male  habit  of  seeing  the  molehill,  in  spite  of  all  they  may 
say  to  magnify,  it,  in  merely  its  own  proper  proportions. 
A  due  sense  of  social  perspective  is  counted  to  our  sex 
for  moral  obliquity.  Go  in  and  get  yourself  ready, 
Psyche.  I'll  wait  out  here  and  talk  to  Mr.Linncll  for 
you.' 

^Vhen  Linnell  arrived  upon  the  scene,  picture  in  hand, 
a  few  minutes  later,  JTaviland  Dumaresq,  straight  and 
proud  as  ever,  stepped  forward  to  meet  him,  tearing  up 
the  peccant  letter  into  shreds  as  he  went,  and  scattering 
its  fragments  over  his  own  dearly-loved  and  neatly-kept 
flower-beds.  Ho  saw  what  the  water-colour  was  at  a 
glance,  and  taking  the  painter's  hand  in  his  own,  with 
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Boine  chilliness  in  his  manner — for  it  was  clear  this  young 
man  was  seeing  quite  too  much  of  Psyche,  when  even 
Mrs.  Maitland  noticed  it  and  animadverted  upon  it — ho 
said  with  the  air  of  a  patron  of  art,  not  magniloquently 
p.t  all,  but  simply  and  naturally  :  '  So  you've  brought 
home  the  sketch.     We  shall  be  glad  to  have  it.' 

Linnell  was  taken  aback  by  the  quiet  business  assump- 
tion implied  in  his  tone,  and  looking  up  quickly  into  the 
great  man's  face — for  to  him  Dumaresq  was  always  great, 
in  whatever  surroundings — ho  stammered  out  in  answer, 
with  a  certain  shamefaced  awkwardness ;  '  I  hoped  Miss 
Psyche  might  be  good  enough  to  accept  it  from  me.' 

The  philosopher  glanced  back  at  him  with  an  inquiring 
gaze.  '  Oh  no,'  ho  said  coldly,  examining  the  picture 
with  a  critical  eye.  '  This  sketch  was  a  commission.  I 
asked  you  to  do  it  for  us.  You  must  let  me  pay  you 
whatever's  proper  for  it.' 

Linnell  hardly  knew  whether  to  feel  more  amused  or 
annoyed.  Dumaresq,  he  felt  sure,  must  have  received 
his  eight  hundred  guineas  already,  and  he  inclined  to 
assume  a  princely  air  of  patronage  to  art  on  the  strength 
of  this  sudden  access  of  unwonted  opulence.  Still,  even 
though  the  money  came  directly  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
he  couldn't  bear  to  sell  the  sketch  of  Ilaviland  Dumaresq's 
cottage  to  the  great  philosopher — and  to  Psvche's  father. 

*  It  was  a  labour  of  love,'  he  ventured  to  say  with  quiet 
persistence,  in  spite  of  Dumaresq's  chiUing  austerity.  *  I 
did  it  with  more  than  my  usual  success,  I  dare  to  think, 
because  I  was  inspired  by  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  because  I  thought  you  would  allow  mo  to  present 
it  as  a  memento  to  Miss  Dumaresq.  Besides,  you  know, 
it's  only  right  she  should  accept  it  from  me  in  return  for 
the  trouble  I've  given  her  about  the  other  painting.  Your 
daughter  has  put  me  under  great  obligations  in  permit- 
ting me  to  paint  her  in  the  foreground  of  my  Academy 
picture.' 

Dumaresq  drew  himself  up  even  more  stiffly  than 
before. 

*  My  daughter,'  he  said  with  a  very  cold  and  clear 
intonation,  '  is  not,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  professional 
model.     She  doesn't  expect  pavment  in  any  way  for  her 
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Bemces.  If  her  face  is  of  use  to  you  for  the  purposes  o! 
art,  we  are  both  of  us  glad  that  art  should  be  the  richer 
for  it.  A  beautiful  face  is  a  gift  of  nature,  intended  for 
the  common  good  of  humanity  :  a  beautiful  picture  makes 
the  world  so  much  the  better  for  its  existence  and  its 
beauty.  I  would  not  grudge  to  art  the  power  to  multiply 
beautiful  faces — and  Psyche's  is  beautiful — to  the  utmost 
of  its  ability.  But  you  must  tell  me  how  much  I  owe 
you  for  this  sketch,  all  the  same.  It's  unbecoming  the 
dignity  both  of  art  and  philosophy  that  an  artist  and  a 
philosopher  should  haggle  together  in  the  matter  of 
price  over  such  a  subject.' 

Linnell  bowed  his  head  in  silent  acquiescence.  After 
all,  he  thought  to  himself,  fifty  pounds  was  not  worth 
fighting  about ;  the  money  in  the  end  came  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  And  he  didn't  wish  to  offend  Psyche's 
father.  In  a  very  little  time,  perhaps— and  his  heart 
beat  high — it  would  matter  very  little  which  of  them  had 
the  money,  himself  or  Psyche. 

'  If  you  insist  upon  it,  Mr.  Dumaresq,'  he  said  at  last 
with  a  painful  effort,  '  though  it's  a  great  disappointment 
to  me  not  to  be  permitted  to  offer  the  picture  as  a  present 
to  your  daughter,  we'll  make  it,  as  you  prefer,  a  matter 
of  business.  Suppose  then,  by  way  of  putting  a  price 
upon  it,  we  set  down  the  value  at  twenty  guineas.' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  drew  a  long  breath.  This  wa8 
eleven  pounds  more  than  his  utmost  imagination.  Bat 
he  was  far  too  proud  to  show  his  surprise  openly.  He 
had  Macmurdo  and  "White's  twenty  -  pound  note  that 
moment  in  his  pocket.  He  drew  it  forth  with  calm  deter- 
mination, like  a  man  to  whom  twenty  pounds  is  less  than 
nothing,  and  adding  to  it  a  sovereign  from  his  purse,  laid 
it  simply  in  the  painter's  palm.  The  coin  burned  into 
Linnell's  hand,  for  he,  too,  was  proud — proud  and  sensi- 
tive. He  had  never  been  paid  so  brusquely  in  his  life  be- 
fore, and  the  hard  matter-of-fact  mode  of  the  business 
transaction  made  him  for  the  very  first  time  feel  ashamed 
of  his  profession.  But  he  gave  no  outward  sign,  any 
more  than  Dumaresq  himself  had  done,  of  his  internal 
feelings.  He  thrust  the  money  loose  with  his  hand  into 
his  trousers  pocket,  and  muttering  something  inarticulato 
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about  the  lights  being  bad  to-day  for  painting,  bef^ged  to 
be  excused  from  going  on  with  the  portrait.  Then  lio 
turned  around,  and  walked  slowly  out  of  the  garden  gate, 
and  up  on  to  the  Downs,  where  ho  wandered  long  alone, 
reflecting  bitterly  with  himself  that  great  men,  when  you 
come  to  see  them  at  close  quarters,  fail  often  in  the  end 
to  correspond  with  one's  preconceived  opinion  of  their 
innate  greatness.  It  must  be  always  so.  They  give  tho 
people  of  their  best,  of  course ;  and  the  people  judge  tho 
whole  by  the  sample. 

As  for  poor  Psycho,  who,  waiting  in  the  drawing-room, 
had  heard  this  brief  colloquy  through  the  open  window, 
she  went  upstairs  to  her  own  bedroom,  and,  flinging  lier- 
self  on  the  bed  in  her  Arab  costume,  cried  her  poor  littlo 
eyes  out  to  think  that  papa  should  behave  so  harshly  to 
that  dear  Mr.  Linnell,  who  admired  him  so  much,  and 
would  give  his  life  almost  to  do  anything  for  either  of 
them. 

For  Psyche,  too,  in  her  clear  girlish  way,  wasqiut©  cer* 
fcaio  that  Linnell  loved  her. 


Ill 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
fool's  pabadisb. 

Haviland  Dumaresq,  left  to  himself  in  the  garden,  paced 
up  and  down  the  narrow  gravel  walk,  and  turned  over  in 
his  mind  all  these  things  seriously.  Could  it  bo  that 
Mrs.  Maitland  was  right,  after  all?  Was  the  painter 
man  really  coming  after  Psyche  ? 

Women  are  lynx-eyed  in  matters  of  emotional  ex- 
pression, he  reflected  to  himself  in  his  generalizing  way  : 
in  that  they  resemble  savages  and  the  lower  animals. 
Yes,  acd  the  women  of  the  inferior  intellectual  grades, 
like  Mrs.  Maitland,  are  more  lynx-eyed  as  a  rule  even 
than  others  :  the  lower  the  grade,  the  more  developed  the 
instinctive  perceptive  faculty.  Their  intuitions  stand 
them  in  stead  of  reason.  And  such  intuitions  seldom  err. 
No  doubt  she  was  right :  no  doubt  she  was  right.  Tha 
young  man  wanted  to  marry  Psyche, 
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But  in  that  case  what  ought  he  himself,  as  a  father,  to 
do?  The  young  man  had  probably  neither  money  nor 
position. 

In  any  other  relation  of  life,  indeed,  Haviland  Dumaresq 
vrould  never  have  thought  for  one  moment  of  inquiring 
about  either  of  those  adventitious  circumstances.  And 
he  would  have  regarded  their  possession  to  a  great  extent 
as  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  man  who  was  cum- 
bered with  them.  Money,  he  would  have  said,  was  a 
bar  to  exertion  :  position  was  antagonistic  to  wide  humaa 
sympathies.  Those  men  best  know  the  universe  in  which 
they  live,  those  men  best  love  their  kind  and  all  other 
kinds,  who  earn  their  own  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  who  have  felt  the  keen  spur  and  common 
bond  of  hunger.  So,  as  recommendations  to  a  man  in 
the  abstract,  poverty  and  insignificance  were  far  more 
important  in  Haviland  Dumaresq's  mind  than  money  and 
position. 

But  where  Psyche  was  concerned  things  seemed  quite 
otherwise.  The  old  philosopher  had  wasted  his  own  life 
in  the  way  he  liked  best,  in  obedience  to  the  imperious 
demands  of  his  own  inmost  and  highest  nature  ;  but  he 
wasn't  going  to  let  that  beautiful  girl  of  his  waste  hers  in 
the  same  foolish  spendthrift  manner  :  she  should  profit, 
he  whispered  to  himself  fondly,  by  her  father's  hard  and 
dearly-bought  experience.  For  his  own  part,  Haviland 
Dumaresq  would  not  have  taken  from  Charles  Linnell 
a  twenty-guinea  picture  ;  but  for  Psyche  he  was  ready  to 
take  from  the  first  comer  ten  thousand  a  year,  and 
a  title,  and  a  castle,  and  a  place  in  the  Peerage,  and  any- 
thing else  of  the  vulgar  estimation  that  the  world,  the  mere 
wealthy  commonplace  world,  could  give  him.  He  was 
prepared  to  debase  himself  to  Mrs.  Maitland's  level. 

A  twenty -guinea  picture  indeed  1  The  young  man 
seemed  to  ask  twenty  guineas  for  it  as  if  money 
were  water.  Nay,  he  seemed  actually  to  be  putting 
the  price  very  low,  as  a  matter  of  friendship  to  a 
special  purchaser — and  if  so,  Haviland  Dumaresq  felt  he 
ought  certainly  to  resent  the  uncalled-for  liberty,  for 
what  right  had  the  fellow  to  presume  upon  doing  him  a 
favour  when  he  didn't  even  so  much  as  wish  it?    But; 
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Betting  that  aside,  and  thinking  only  of  Psyclie,  if  the 
young  man  could  really  get  twenty  guineas— or  more — 
for  a  mere  casual  water-colour  sketch,  mightn't  the 
matter  be  worth  inquiring  into,  after  all?  Mightn't  ho 
be  arising  and  well-to-do  artist?  Ilaviland  Dumaresq 
hated  himself  for  the  unworthy  thought ;  but  for  Psycho's 
Bake  he  must  hunt  up  something  about  this  twenty-guinea 
painter  fellow. 

After  all,  painters  are  often  somebodies — even  as  the 
■world  judges,  often  somebodies.  A  painter — Heaven 
forgive  him  for  so  low  a  point  of  view  of  an  en- 
nobling art — a  painter  may  rise  to  be  P.R.A.  at  last, 
and  gain  a  knighthood,  and  be  petted  and  admired,  and 
earn  lots  of  money,  and  lose  his  own  soul — whatever  was 
highest  and  purest  and  best  within  him — and  make  his 
wife  ba  called  My  Lady,  and  give  her  all  that  money  can 
buy  of  place  and  pleasure,  and  drive  her  out  in  the  Park 
in  a  carriage  with  footmen,  and  take  her  to  Court,  like 
an  African  savage,  bedizened  with  powder  and  paint  and 
ostrich-feathers.  Pah  !  the  lowness,  the  meanness,  the 
vulgarity,  the  barbarism  of  it !  But  for  Prfyche  1  A 
painter  may  often  be  a  really  rich  man.  Why,  yes,  ho 
was  really  and  truly  sinking  to  the  abject  level  of  a  Mrs. 
Maitland. 

Mrs.  Maitland  1  Au  idea  !  The  note  I  The  note  ! 
"What  made  Mrs.  Maitland  angry  about  Psyche?  Not 
merely  because  Psyche  had  got  au  admirer.  Clearly,  she 
must  have  thought  that  Psyche  was  setting  her  cap — as 
she  would  call  it  in  her  own  hideous  matchmaking  dialect 
— at  this  twenty-guinea  painter  fellow.  But  if  so,  that 
meant,  as  Haviland  Dumaresq  instinctively  knew,  that 
Mrs.  Maitland  wanted  the  painter  fellow  hersc!?  for 
Geraldine.  And  surely  Mrs.  Maitland  wouldn't  want 
the  young  man  unless  she  was  sure  he  was  a  good  invest- 
ment. The  Maitlands  lived  up  to  the  very  last  penny  of 
the  General's  pay  and  the  very  last  farthing  of  Mrs. 
Maitland's  small  fortune.  The  boys  were  expensive  ; 
one  in  the  army  ;  two  at  Sandhurst  or  Marlborough  ;  and 
one  who,  as  his  mother  ingeniously  observed,  had  '  failed 
for  everything,'  and  must  now  be  shipped  off  to  try  his 
fortune  in  New  Zealand  or  Manitoba.    It  was  positively 
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necessary,  as  the  Maitlands  would  put  it,  that  G:raldine 
fihould  marry  a  man  with  money.  And  a  man  with 
money  enough  for  Geraldine  Maitland  would  presumably 
have  money  enough  for  his  Psyche  also. 

Haviland  Dumaresq  paced  up  and  down  the  garden- 
walk,  revolving  these  things  long  in  his  own  troubled 
mind,  turning  them  all  over  this  way  and  that,  and 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  decision  about  them.  At  last, 
wearied  out  with  his  own  anxious  thought,  he  sat  down 
on  the  bench  under  the  gnarled  old  apple-tree,  and  taking 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  that  small  cardboard  box  with 
tlie  silver-coated  pellets,  raised  one  of  them  mechanically 
to  his  trembling  lips  to  calm  his  nerves  from  the  tempest 
that  possessed  them. 

Psyche's  happiness  !  Ay,  Psyche's  happiness  !  It  was 
no  less  than  Psyche's  happiness  that  was  at  stake.  x\nd 
to  Haviland  iJumaresq,  now  that  the  '  Encyclopaidic 
Philosophy  '  was  well  off  his  hands,  and  launched  upon 
posterity,  the  universe  consisted  mainly  of  Psyche.  Talk 
about  the  anthropocentrie  fallacy  indeed  !  Who  had  done 
more  to  dispel  that  illusion  than  Haviland  Dumaresq  ? 
Who  had  shown  more  clearly  than  he  that  instead  of  the 
universe  revolving  about  man  as  its  fixed  point  and 
centre,  man  was  but  a  single  unimportant  species,  on  the 
wrinkled  surface  of  an  unimportant  satellite,  attached  by 
gravity  to  an  unimportant  sun — the  final  product  of 
arrested  radiant  energy  on  the  outer  crust  of  an  insigni- 
ficant speck  in  boundless  space  ?  And  yet,  when  it  came 
to  the  actual  internal  world,  was  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
for  Haviland  Dumaresq  the  central  point  in  all  the 
universe  was  Psyche,  Psyche,  Psyche,  Psyche?  and 
that  around  her  as  primary  all  the  suns  and  constella- 
tions circled  in  their  orbits  like  obedient  servants  ?  Was 
it  not  for  her  that  the  cosmos  itself  loosed  the  bands 
of  Orion  and  shed  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades 
through  long  leagues  of  space  upon  her  ni^^htly  dreams  ? 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  a  footstep  on  the 
gravel  path  outside ;  not  the  footstep  of  a  labouier 
slouching  by  to  work  on  the  allotments  beyond — Havi- 
land Dumaresq.  in  his  inferential  fashion,  knew  it  at 
once   for   the    firm    and   even    tread   of    a   gentleman. 
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The  Loamshire  hinds  loiter  about  like  the  half-emanci- 
pated serfs  they  still  are,  he  said  to  himself  quietly  :  this 
is  the  step  of  a  frecmau  born,  who  walks  the  soil  of 
En^^land  as  if  it  belonged  to  him.  And  sure  enough, 
raising  his  eyes  across  the  hedge,  he  saw  before  him 
Reginald  Mansel. 

'  ila,  Mansel,'  he  cried,  beckoning  his  painter  neigh- 
bour to  turn  aside  into  the  garden,  '  tiiis  is  luck  indeed  ! 
Coincidence  seldom  comes  so  pat.  You're  the  very  man 
I  wanted  to  see.  I've  made  my  first  appearance  on 
this  or  any  other  stage  as  an  art-patron  to-day,  and 
I'd  like  you  to  come  and  judge  of  my  purchase.  What 
do  you  say  to  this,  now?"  And  he  held  up  the  water- 
colour,  which  lay  beside  him  still  on  the  rustic  seat,  for 
Hansel's  critical  and  professional  opinion. 

The  artist  glanced  at  it  with  a  smile  of  recognition. 

*  What,  Linnell's  ?'  he  cried.  'Oh,  I  saw  it  earlier. 
I've  watched  it  along  through  all  its  stages.  It's  a  very 
good  sketch — very  good  indeed.  lie  never  did  better,  to 
my  mind,  with  an  English  subject.  Not  over-elaborated 
with  those  finikin  touches  which  often  spoil  Linnell's 
best  work.  It's  a  perfect  little  idyll  in  green  and  ultra- 
marine.'    And  he  eyed  it  appreciatively. 

*  You  like  it,  then  ?'  Dumaresq  asked  in  a  curious 
tone. 

'Like  it?  Well,  of  course.  One  can't  help  liking 
everything  of  Linnell's.  lie  has  the  true  touch  of  genius 
in  all  his  work,  if  only  he  were  a  little  bit  less  supremely 
Belf-conscious.* 

'  What  do  you  think  I  gave  for  it  ?'  the  old  man  sug- 
gested, with  his  head  on  one  side  like  a  critical  con- 
noisseur. 

'  Gave  for  it  ?'  Mansel  repeated  with  an  incredulous 
Btare.  '  You  don't  mean  to  say,  then,  Dumaresq,  you've 
actually  bought  it  ?' 

'  Bought  it  and  paid  for  it,'  the  philosopher  answered, 
with  something  very  like  unphilosophic  complacency, 
enjoying  his  hearer's  obvious  surprise.  '  Ah,  you  didn't 
think  I  went  in  for  pictures  !  Well,  I  don't,  as  a  rule  : 
I  leave  those  things  to  the  great  of  this  world.  But,  you 
Bee,  a3  this  was  a  special  subject,  of  peculiar  interest  to 
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myself  and  Psyche,  I  thought  I  couldn't  let  it  fall  to  a 
mere  stranger.  I'd  fix  it  at  once:  I'd  keep  it  in  the 
family.  So  I  commissioned  it  beforehand,  I  think  you 
call  it ;  and  when  Linnell  came  round  this  afternoon  I 
paid  him  his  price  and  gi'odit  in  hond,  like  the  Northern 
Farmer.  How  much  siiould  you  say,  now,  I  ought  to 
have  spent  upon  it  ?' 

Mansel  regarded  first  the  picture  and  then  the  philo- 
sopher in  hesitating  silence  for  a  few  seconds. 

'  Well,'  he  said  irresolutely,  after  an  awkward  pause, 
'  I  don't  know,  of  course,  what  Linnell's  likely  to  have 
put  it  at  for  you ;  no  doubt  he  let  you  have  it  a  little 
cheaper;  but  the  picture  as  a  picture  is  worth  fifty 
guineas.' 

'  Fifty  guineas !'  Dumaresq  echoed  in  dismayed 
astonishment. 

'  Yes,  fifty  guineas,'  Mansel  answered  quietly.  '  Lin- 
nell commands  his  market,  you  know.  He  could  get 
that  for  it  any  day  in  London.' 

Haviland  Dumaresq's  gray  eyes  flashed  sudden  fire. 
His  first  thought  was  that  Linnell  had  been  guilty  of 
rank  disrespect  to  his  person  and  position  in  letting  him 
have  a  fifty-guinea  picture  at  considerably  less  than  half- 
price.  Poor  he  might  be — he  had  sat  up  half  last  night, 
indeed,  toiling  like  a  galley-slave  at  a  penny-a-lining 
article  on  the  Conservation  of  Energy  for  his  hard  task- 
masters' '  Popular  Instructor  '  at  eight  shillings  a  page- 
but  what  right  had  a  painter  fellow,  whom  he'd  hardly 
even  seen  in  his  life  yet,  to  lower  prices  for  him,  like  a 
beggarly  skinflint,' or  to  take  it  for  granted  he  couldn't 
with  ease,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  wealth,  spare  fifty 
guineas  ? 

His  second  thought  was  that  a  man  who  could  earn 
fifty  guineas  *  any  day  in  London  '  for  a  bit  of  a  water- 
colour  no  bigger  than  a  page  of  the  AthcncBum,  might 
perhaps  after  all  be  able  to  make  Psyche  happy. 

'That's  a  very  large  sum,'  he  said,  drawing  a  long 
breath  and  looking  hard  at  Mansel.  '  Men  of  letters  get 
nothing  like  that  for  their  work,  I'm  afraid.  But,  then, 
they  don't  have  anything  to  sell  which  can  minister  to 
the  selfish  monopolist  vanity  of  the  rich  and  idle.     No 
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Manchester  merchant  can  hang  upon  his  walls  a  unique 
copy  of  "Paradise  Lost"  or  a  solitary  exemplar  of  the 
'•  Novum  Organum,'  and  say  to  his  friends  after  dinner 
with  vulgar  pride  :  "  Look  here,  So-and-so,  that's  Milton's 
or  Bacon's  greatest  work.  I  paid  fifty  thousand  guineas 
down  for  that  lot."  Still,  even  so,  I'm  surprised  to  hear 
you  painters  earn  your  money  so  easily.  Twenty  guineas 
seemed  to  me  in  my  ignorance  a  very  big  price  indeed  to 
pay  for  it.' 

'  Oh,  Linnell  can  get  that  readily  enough,'  Manscl 
answered  with  a  short  uneasy  laugh.  '  His  oils  he  sells 
at  good  prices  at  Christie's.  His  water  colours  are 
snapped  up  every  year  at  the  Institute.  But  then,  you 
know,  they  take  him  a  good  bit  of  time.  He's  a  slow 
worker,  and  doesn't  get  through  many  canvases  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth.' 

*  Now,  how  much  do  you  suppose  a  painter  of  his  sort 
to   earn  on  an  average  per  annum?'   Dumaresq 

asked  offhand,  with  too  evident  an  assumption  of  easy 
carelessness.  '  How  would  his  income  compare,  for 
example,  with  an  author's  or  a  journalist's?' 

*  Well,  I  really  can't  say,'  Manscl  answered,  smiling, 
and  perceiving  his  questioner's  drift  at  once.  *  Perhaps 
some  five  or  six  hundred,  all  told ;  perhaps  a  thousand ; 
perhaps  more  than  that.  But  then,'  he  added,  hia 
thoughts  keeping  pace  all  along  with  Dumaresq's,  *  he 
may  have  private  means  of  his  own  as  well,  you  know. 
He  spends  freely.  I've  never  known  him  pressed  for 
cash.     I  don't  think  he  lives  altogether  on  his  pictures.' 

'  No?' — with  keen  interest. 

*  No;  I  should  say  not.  I've  always  imagined  he  had 
means  of  his  own.  For  one  thing,  he  had  plenty,  I  know, 
at  Christ  Church.' 

*He  was  at  Christ  Church,  was  he?*  Dumaresq  put  in 
reflectively.  *  An  expensive  college — the  most  fashion- 
able at  Oxford.  A  man  must  have  money  who  goes  to 
Christ  Church!' 

'  Not  necessarily,'  Mansel  answered,  putting  ^nm  off 
the  scent  once  more.  '  I  was  there  myself,  you  remember, 
and  Heaven  knows  I  was  poor  enough  in  those  days,  in 
all  conscience.    But  then,  I  had  a  studentship  of  eighty 
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pounds  a  year,  which  makes  a  difference,  of  course: 
whereas  Linnell  came  up  as  an  ordinary  commoner.' 

'  And  you  think  he  has  money,  then  ?'  Dumaresq  asked 
eagerly. 

'  I  think  so.  But,  mind,  I  know  nothing  ahout  it. 
Linnell  was  always  the  most  reticent  and  mysterious  of 
men,  full  of  small  reserves  and  petty  mystifications.  He 
never  told  anybody  a  word  about  himself.  He's  always 
been  close,  provokingly  close.  For  aught  I  know,  ho 
may  be  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse  in  reality ;  and  for 
aught  I  know,  again,  he  may  be  as  rich  as  Crcesus.  So 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  he  always  acts  like  a  wealthy 
man,  and  talks  like  a  poor  one.  But  if  anybody  ever 
taxes  him  with  opulence,  he  resents  the  imputation  as  a 
positive  slight,  and  declares  with  effusion  he's  almost  on 
the  very  verge  of  beggary.' 

*  ^lany  rich  men,'  Dumaresq  mused  dreamily,  '  aro 
pursued  with  a  peculiar  form  of  mania  called  txmor 
paiqjertatis,  and  what  you  say's  just  one  of  its  recognised 
symptoms — that  the  sufferer  never  will  admit  his  wealth, 
for  fear  other  people  should  try  to  swindle  him  or  rob 
him  or  beg  of  him.  You  may  remember  that  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  "Encyclopedic  Philosophy" — the 
volume  that  deals  with  Heteropathic  Affections  in  the 
Empirical  Individual — I  bring  the  phenomenon  of  con- 
cealment of  wealth  under  the  same  law  with  the  pseudo- 
morphic  corrugation  of  cooling  nebulae  and  the  facts  of 
mimicry  in  animal  evolution.  It's  a  most  interesting 
branch  of  psychological  study.  I  shall  watch  this  young 
man.     I  shall  watch  him — I  shall  watch  him.' 

He  spoke  in  a  droning,  half-sleepy  undertone ;  and 
Mansel,  who  had  seen  the  great  thinker  more  than  once 
in  this  state  before,  and  who  always  felt  creepy  at  the 
strange  look  in  his  eyes,  made  haste  to  concoct  some 
plausible  excuse  for  a  hurried  departure. 

*  When  Dumaresq  gets  into  that  curious  vein,'  he  said 
to  himself  internally, '  philosopher  or  no  philosopher,  he's 
Bimply  unendurable.  From  a  man  of  singular  intellect 
and  genius,  he  dwindles  down  at  once  into  a  mere  bore. 
All  his  brilliancy  and  abihty  seems  to  desert  him,  and  he 
talks  platitudes  to  you  three    times    over  in  varying 
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language,  like  llio  veriest  old  driveller  at  the  Seniors  in 
London.  When  these  fits  come  upon  him,  the  wise  man 
will  do  well  to  leave  him  alone.  He  goes  silly  for  the 
tionce  :  hinic  tic  liomanc  cave  to.'  And  he  walked  off, 
vvhisthng,  to  his  own  studio. 

But  Haviland  Dumaresq,  having  learned  all  he  wanted 
from  Linnell's  friend,  strolled  away  by  himself,  regardless 
of  lunch,  upon  the  open  Downs,  that  overlook  the  sea 
with  their  bare  green  kn  :)ll8  and  their  deep  curved  hollows. 
He  strolled  along,  crushing  rich  flowers  under  foot  as  he 
went,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  with  the  poison 
within  him  gaining  deeper  and  deeper  hold  upon  his 
Bwimming  and  reeling  brain  each  moment.  The  sun 
shone  high  over  the  purple  sea;  the  hills  rolled  boundless 
and  undulating  before  him ;  the  noise  of  the  bell  upon 
the  foremost  wether  of  the  ruddled  flock  that  cropped 
close  grass  in  the  combe  hard  by  rang  distant  in  his  ear 
like  most  delicious  music.  Birds  sang ;  bees  hummed  ; 
gorse  crackled ;  grasshoppers  chirped  ;  the  scent  of  wild 
thyme  hung  thick  on  the  air.  The  opium  was  transform- 
ing earth  into  heaven  for  him.  Space  swelled,  as  it 
always  swelled  into  infinite  abysses  for  Haviland 
Dumaresq  when  the  intoxicating  drug  had  once  taken 
full  possession  of  his  veins  and  fibres.  The  horizon 
spread  boundless  in  vast  perspective  with  its  clear  blue 
line  against  the  pale  gray  sky ;  the  shadows  in  the  hollow 
combes  lengthened  and  deepened  into  romantic  gloom ; 
the  hills  rose  up  in  huge  expansive  throes,  and  became  as 
high  mountains  to  his  dilated  vision.  A  white  gull 
flapped  its  gleaming  wings  overhead :  to  Dumaresq  it 
revealed  itself  as  some  monstrous  albatross.  His  own 
stature  even  seemed  to  double  itself  as  he  stalked  along 
the  dividing  line  of  open  ridge,  till  he  loomed  in  his  own 
eyes  larger  than  human  on  the  bald  and  rounded  crest  of 
the  gigantic  hog's  back.  All  nature  assumed  a  more 
heroic  cast :  he  W' alked  no  longer  our  prosaic  world  :  each 
step  appeared  to  carry  him  over  illimitable  space  :  ho 
trod  with  Dante  the  broad  floor  of  Paradise. 

And  wonderful  vistas  opened  ahead  for  Psyche  ali?o. 
She,  too,  his  darling,  she,  too,  should  be  happy.  This 
man  who  had  come  to  woo  her  in  disguise,  he  was  rich, 
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he  was  great,  there  was  mystery  about  him.  In  his 
present  ecstatic  frame  of  mind,  Haviland  Dumaresq 
hugged  and  magnified  the  mystery.  The  poetic  element 
in  his  nature,  sternly  repressed  by  the  philosophic  side  ia 
his  saner  moments,  found  free  vent  at  times  in  the  un- 
natural exaltation  of  narcotic  excitement,  and  ran  riot  in 
wild  day-dreams  of  impossible  splendour.  lie  had 
passed  through  the  golden  gate  to-day.  He  saw  his 
Psyche  decked  out  in  all  the  barbaric  splendour  of  pearl 
and  diamond  that  his  soul  despised  :  he  saw  her  floating 
in  silks  and  gauzy  stuffs  and  laces  :  he  saw  her  circling 
round  in  the  giddy  dance,  one  blaze  of  glory,  in  the 
glittering  rooms  and  slippery  halls  that  he  hated  and 
eschewed  as  surviving  relics  of  savage  and  barbaric  anti- 
social luxury.  High-stepping  grays  whirled  her  along  in 
state  in  a  light  and  graceful  carriage  through  thorough- 
fares of  over-wealthy  fashion.  Flunkeys,  whom  Haviland 
Dumaresq  could  have  kicked  with  pleasure,  bowed,  door 
in  servile  hand,  to  see  her  take  her  seat  on  the  padded 
cushions.  Massive  silver  and  Venetian  glass  and  hideous 
marvels  of  cunning  architecture  in  ice  and  sugar  loaded 
the  table  at  whose  head  she  sat  in  dainty  brocade  or  in 
shimmering  satin.  Money,  money,  money,  money :  the 
dross  he  despised,  the  pleasure  he  looked  down  upon,  the 
vulgar  aims  and  ends  he  himself  had  cast  like  dirt  behind 
him — he  dreamed  them  all  for  the  daughter  he  loved, 
and  was  no  longer  ashamed  :  for  Haviland  Dumaresq  the 
philosopher  was  dead  within  him  now,  and  there 
remained  for  the  moment  but  that  shell  or  husk, 
Haviland  Dumaresq  the  incipient  opium-eater.  He  had 
forgotten  everything  but  the  joy  of  his  day-dream,  and 
he  stalked  ever  forward,  more  asleep  than  awake,  yet 
walking  on  sturdily,  with  exalted  nerves,  towards  the 
edge  of  the  Down,  to  the  broad  blue  sea,  that  danced 
and  gleamed  with  pearl  and  sapphire  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine before  him. 
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THE    BUBBLE    BURSTS. 

Suddenly,  after  Nvalking  on  in  a  dreamy  way  for  miles 
and  miles  over  the  springy  turf,  he  hardly  knew  how,  the 
old  man  found  himself  beside  a  clump  of  gorse,  face  to 
face  with  the  mysterious  painter  fellow.  He  started  at 
the  sight.  Linuell  had  come  up  to  the  Downs,  too,  to 
walk  off  his  chagrin,  and  to  swallow  as  best  he  might 
his  disappointment  at  not  seeing  Psyche. 

Always  sensitive,  the  young  artist  was  more  morbidly 
sensitive  than  usual  where  women  were  concerned.  To 
say  the  truth,  he  had  known  but  little  of  woman's  society. 
Eich  as  he  was  and  cultivated  to  the  finger-ends,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  had  thrown  Linnell  to  an  excep- 
tionally small  degree  into  contact  with  families.  His 
world  was  a  world  of  clubs  and  studios  and  men's  loung- 
ing places  :  so  little  had  he  seen  of  the  other  sex  that 
he  hardly  felt  himself  at  home,  even  now,  in  a  lady's 
drawing-room. 

This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  mother  had  died 
before  he  left  America;  at  Oxford  he  had  fallen  in  with  none 
but  college  acquaintances;  his  English  cousins  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  :  and  the  Boston-bred  lad,  shy  and 
ill  at  ease  from  his  congenital  lameness,  and  the  strange- 
ness of  the  novel  surroundings  in  whose  midst  he  was 
thrown,  found  himself  cast  at  nineteen  entirely  on  his  own 
resources  in  the  matter  of  gaining  an  introduction  into 
our  cold  and  austere  English  Society.  It  wasn't  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  ho  knew  hardly  anyone  except  his 
brother  painters ;  or  that  he  loved  to  escape  from  the 
vast  blank  of  London  life  to  the  freedom  and  the  space  of 
the  African  desert.  There  at  least  he  felt  perfectly  at 
home  with  the  world :  there  no  Bedouin  ever  trod  on  hia 
social  corns,  no  distracting  matron  ever  strove  to  win  him 
from  his  Bohemian  solitude  to  the  irksome  respectability 
of  white  ties  or  five  o'clock  tea-tables. 

So  Linnell,  perhaps,  made  a  little  more  of  a  girl's  fancy, 
as  he  thought  it,  than  most  other  men  of  his  age  and 
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position  would  have  dreamed  of  doing.  He  had  retired 
to  the  Downs  to  brood  over  the  supposed  shght  to  his 
feelings  in  private ;  but  a  brisk  walk  upon  the  bracing  turf, 
all  alive  with  orchids  and  blue  viper's  bugloss,  had 
almost  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  equanimity  again, 
when  all  at  once  a  sudden  turn  into  a  small  combe  brought 
him  up  sharp,  with  unexpected  abruptness,  full  in  front 
of  Haviland  Dumaresq. 

The  old  man  gazed  at  him  vacantly  for  a  moment. 
His  eyes  were  glazed  and  very  hazy ;  they  explored  space 
for  some  seconds  with  a  distant  interest.  Then,  on  a 
sudden,  he  seemed  to  wake  up  into  life  with  a  start,  and 
recognising  the  painter  with  a  burst  of  intuition,  laid  his 
hand  with  quite  a  kindly  air  upon  Linnell's  shoulder. 

The  gesture  took  the  young  man  completely  by  sur- 
prise, for  Dumaresq  was  one  of  those  self-restrained, 
self-respecting  natures  whose  strong  sense  of  individuality 
in  others  assumes  the  form  of  an  almost  instinctive 
shrinking  from  anything  that  borders  upon  personal  con- 
tact. Linnell  looked  the  philosopher  back  in  the  face 
with  a  melting  expression  of  mingled  doubt  and  pleasure, 
as  he  hesitated  slightly. 

'  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you  Linnell,'  Haviland 
Dumaresq  began  in  a  dreamy  voice,  motioning  the  young 
man  over  to  a  dry  bank  in  the  broad  sunshine.  '  I  want,  in 
point  of  fact,  to  apologize,  or  at  least  to  explain  to  you. 
I'm  afraid  I  was  perhaps  a  trifle  brusque  with  you  at  my 
cottage  this  morning.  No,  don't  say  I  wasn't ;  I  know  I 
spoke  sharply.  Perhaps  I  even  hurt  your  feelings.  My 
training  in  life  has  not,  I  fear,  been  of  a  sort  to  encourage 
sensitiveness  in  myself,  or  to  make  me  sympathize  with 
it  as  much  as  I  ought  in  others.  I'm  aware  that  I  often 
err  in  that  respect.  But  if  I  erred  it  was  not  through 
any  personal  intent,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
impelling  motive.  I've  been  exercised  in  mind  a  good 
deal  of  late.  There's  something,  in  short,  I  want  to  speak 
about  to  you.' 

He  went  on  still  in  a  thick,  half-dreamy,  wandering 
tone,  and  his  dilated  pupils  seemed  to  fix  themselves 
vaguely  on  a  point  in  infinity ;  but  he  delivered  his 
words  with  regularity  and  ease,  though  somewhat  stiffly, 
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and  it  was  evident  to  Linnell  that  he  was  making  a  very 
strong  effort  to  master  himself  for  some  great  object, 
under  the  influence  of  some  fierce  overpowering  emotion. 
The  painter  allowed  the  old  mi  n  to  lead  him  unresisting 
to  the  bank,  and  took  his  scat  beside  him  with  a  beating 
heart,  wondering  what  of  good  or  evil  for  himself  or 
Psyche  this  strange  exordium  might  prove  to  forebode, 
and  anxiously  awaiting  its  further  development. 

'  I  wasn't  at  all  annoyed,  ^Ir.  Dumaresq,'  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  perhaps  not  quite  truthfully  ;  '  only  a  little 
grieved  that  a  man — well — whom  I  so  much  admired 
and  respected  as  yourself,  should  refuse  to  accept  so 
small  a  present  from  me.' 

'  But  it  cost  you  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble,' 
Dumaresq  answered  slowly,  in  the  same  fixed, mechanical, 
far-away  voice ;  '  and  time  is  money,  you  know,  Linnell — 
time  is  money.  I  shouldn't  feel  it  right  to  occupy  so 
much  of  a  young  man's  time  without  making  him  what 
I  thought  an  adequate  repayment.  You  must  forgive 
me  that :  it's  a  principle  of  mine ;  rather  a  sacrifice  to 
my  own  ideas  as  to  individuality  than  an  act  of  un- 
friendliness toward  any  particular  person.'  Then  he 
added  suddenly  in  a  very  different  tone  :  *  I'm  an  old 
man,  you  must  remember — a  worn-out  old  man.  I've 
wasted  my  life  in  a  hard  service — the  service  of  science, 
the  service  of  humanity.  Bear  with  me,  bear  with  me, 
a  httle  while,  I  beg  of  you.  I'm  an  old,  old  man.  There's 
not  much  now  left  of  me.' 

Linnell  was  touched  by  his  appealing  look — the  look 
for  a  moment  of  the  real  Haviland  Dumaresq,  who 
felt  in  his  great  heart  the  full  pathos  of  his  own  un- 
requited sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his  kind,  as  he  firmly 
believed  it. 

'  Indeed,'  the  young  man  made  answer  earnestly,  '  I 
wasn't  vexed,  Mr.  Dumaresq.  I  only  wanted  you  to 
accept  a  small  tribute,  in  part  payment  as  a  single  in- 
stalment, from  one  who  owes  to  you  intellectually  and 
morally  more  than  he  can  ever  find  words  to  tell  you. 
And  as  to  the  picture,  it  really  didn't  take  me  long.  I  value 
my  own  work  very  lightly  indeed.  I  should  have  thought 
myself  more  than  repaid  for  my  pains  in  painting  it  if  a 
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man  whom  I  respect  and  rcvero  so  much  would  havo 
condescended  to  accept  it  from  mo  and  keep  it  as  a 
memento.' 

*  You  remember  what  I  told  you  the  other  evening,'  the 
old  man  replied,  with  a  more  searching  glance  at  his  com- 
panion's features.  *  Do  as  I  say,  my  friend,  and  not  as  I 
do,  if  you  wish  to  flourish.  Don't  despise  money  foolishly 
— as  I  have  done.  My  advice  to  a  young  man  setting  out 
in  life  is  simply  this:  Follow  the  world;  the  world  is 
wisest.  You  can't  afford  to  fling  away  sovereigns  like 
water.  You're  a  painter,  and  you  must  live  by  the 
practice  of  your  art.  Now,  why  did  you  sell  me  that 
picture  so  cheap  ?  Mansel  came  in  after  you'd  left  this 
morning,  and  told  mo  you  could  have  got  fifty  guineas 
for  it  any  day  in  London.'  He  clasped  his  hand  gently 
round  the  painter's  arm.  '  Ton't  be  Utopian,  my  dear 
fellow,'  ho  went  on  with  unwonted  colloquialism.  *  Tell 
me  why  you  let  mo  have  it  for  twenty.' 

Linnell  blushed  and  hesitated  a  moment.  At  last  he 
determined  to  blurt  out  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 
'  Because  I  knew  you  couldn't  afford  more,  Mr.  Du- 
maresq,'  he  said  shyly. 

Kaviland  Dumaresq  did  not  resent  the  unexpected 
remark.  'You  were  right,'  he  answered  with  a  sigh. 
'  I  am  poor,  poor.  The  money  I  gave  you  was  all  I  had 
in  the  house  just  then.  You  have  been  quite  frank  with 
me,  and  I'm  quite  frank  with  you  in  return.  I  have  still 
to  earn  to-morrow's  dinner.' 

A  strange  doubt  flitted  for  a  moment  across  Linnell's 
mind.  His  eight  hundred  guineas,  then?  "What  on 
earth  could  have  become  of  them  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
Haviland  Dumaresq,  the  deepest  and  broadest  of  living 
thinkers,  could  stoop  to  tell  him  so  despicable  a  lie?  But 
no  !  impossible  !  He  rejected  the  idea  with  scorn,  as 
any  man  with  one  spark  of  nobility  in  his  nature  must 
needs  have  rejected  it.  No  doubt  Macmurdo  and  White 
hadn't  yet  sent  in  their  annual  account.  The  secret  of 
Dumaresq's  new-made  opulence  was  not  yet  out ;  he  was 
still  unaware  of  the  magnificent  sum  of  which  he  was 
already  potentially  master. 

'  It's  terrible,'  the  young  man  said,  breaking  the  shorfc 
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pause,  '  that  after  all  you  have  wrought  aud  done  for  the 
workl  you  should  still  bo  able  to  pay  Uiat  to-day — you, 
the  greatest  thinker  in  our  modern  Europe.' 

'  N(jt  for  mo,'  the  old  stoic  answered  with  a  resigned 
nod  :  '  not  terrible  for 
but    for    I'sychc,    I 
Psyche.' 

*  Miss  Duniaresq  deserves  all  the  world  can  give  her,' 
Linnell  replied  boldly. 

The  old  man's  eye  fired  up  once  more  "vsuth  a  brilliant 
flash,  and  then  grew  slowly  dim  again.  If  oidy  he  could 
see  his  way  to  make  Psyche  happy  !  lie  wasn't  sordidly 
anxious  to  sell  her  for  gold  :  oh  no,  oh  no  ;  he  would  sell 
her  to  no  man  :  but  he  wanted  to  see  his  Psyche  ha))py. 
lie  clutched  Linnell's  hand  once  more  and  s})oko 
earnestly,  fervently.  •  J  isten  here,'  ho  cried  in  more 
vivid  tones;  'you're  a  friend  — a  disciple.  I  can  tell 
you.  I  can  trust  you.  I  know  I've  thrown  away  my 
own  life  :  I  could  endure  that  easily,  if  that  were  all ; 
but  that's  not  all.  I've  thrown  away  hers  too ;  I've 
failed  in  my  duty  to  her.  You  can't  think  how  that 
wrong  weighs  upon  my  spirit  now.  I  ought  to  have 
toiled  and  moiled  and  slaved  and  sweated,  not  to  write 
the  "  Encyclopaedic  Philosophy  "  for  the  good  of  the  race 
— how  little  that  matters  ! — but  to  carve  out  for  my  child 
a  place  in  the  world  well  worthy  of  her.  One  or  the 
other  course  I  might  rightly  have  pursued  ;  but  not  both 
together.  If  I  meant  to  devote  my  life  to  philosophy,  I 
should  never  have  been  a  father.  Becoming  a  father,  I 
ought  to  have  devoted  my  life  to  licr  alone.  I  gave  a 
hostage  to  fortune,  and  I  failed  to  redeem  it.  I  became 
responsible  for  a  life,  and  I  failed  to  guarantee  it  a  proper 
future.  And  now  in  my  helpless  old  ago  I  see  my  error. 
I  see  it  too  late ;  I  see  it  too  late  ;  I  see  it,  and  I  pay 
for  it.' 

'  You  are  wrong,'  Linnell  answered  firmly.  'So  great  a 
life  as  yours  demands  a  great  account  to  be  given  at  last 
of  it.  The  vast  organizing  genius,  the  wonderful  brain 
that  conceived  and  wrought  out  the  **  Eucyclopuidic 
Philosophy,"  was  not  only  your  own  to  do  as  you  would 
with  :  it  was  a  gift  held  in  trust  by  you  for  the  world  and 
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for  the  ages.  You  played  your  part  well.  It  is  for  us, 
the  remainder,  who  profit  by  your  just  and  due,  yet  none 
the  less  splendid  and  self-sacrificing,  use  of  your  own 
great  powers,  to  see  that  neither  you  nor  she  is  a  loser 
by  your  grand  and  unselfish  action,' 

'  You  think  so  ?'  the  old  man  aslwd,  looking  up  at  him 
witli  a  passing  expression  of  doubt. 

Linnell  hesitated,  hke  one  caught  in  a  trap.  Was  the 
pliilosopher  trying  to  probe  his  secret  ?  '  I  think  so,'  he 
answered  aloud  after  a  short  struggle. 

'  Then  that  brings  me  back  at  once  to  what  I  wanted 
to  say  to  you  in  confidence  to-day,'  Dumaresq  continued, 
glancing  at  hiin  with  a  strangely  remorseful  face.  '  Mr. 
Linnell,  I'm  going  to  trust  you.  You  understand  exactly 
how  I  feel  towards  Psyche.  I  know  how  sweet  and  rare 
a  flower  it  is  that  blooms  around  the  wreck  of  my  ruined 
life.  I  know  it,  and  I  cherish  her  as  she  ought  to  be 
cherished — jealously,  scrupulously,  reverently,  tenderly. 
I  want  my  child  to  fill  her  proper  place  in  life  :  I  want 
to  sec  her  happy  before  I  die.  Unless  she  goes  away  to 
fill  it  and  to  be  happy — well,  I  hope  she  may  cling  to 
tlie  ruin  still  while  there's  anything  left  of  it  to  hold 
together.' 

'  l^'es,'  Linnell  answereJ,  half  chilled  by  his  words. 
He  sympathized,  iu  a  way,  with  that  strange  old  man ; 
but  Dumaresq  had  struck  by  accident  the  feeblest  of  all 
the  resonant  chords  in  his  complex  nature  for  a  father  to 
work  upon.     No  apt  response  could  there  be  expected. 

'  Yes,'  the  old  man  answered,  his  eyes  growing  tenderer 
each  moment  as  he  spoke,  and  his  lips  quivering. 
'  Pardon  me  if  I've  noticed  your  feelings  towards  my 
daughter.  I  know  you've  been  seeing  a  great  deal  of 
Psyche  lately.  I  know  Psyche's  been  thinking  a  great 
deal  of  you.  It  surprises  you  that  I  should  have  noticed 
it  1  Ah,  well,  that  shows  you  don't  know  how  closely  I 
watch  over  Psyche.  You  fancy  I'm  blind  to  these  things, 
because  I'm  old,  and  a  dreamer,  and  a  philosopher,  and 
a  stoic.  No  doubt,  where  human  trivialities  are  con- 
cerned, I'm  often  blind ;  I  see  nothing.  You  can't  keep 
your  whole  soul  fixed  at  once  upon  the  main  order  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  minutest  details  of  Mra.  Grundy's  dinner- 
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parties.  But  where  even  the  veriest  trivialities  touch  my 
Psyche,  my  eyes  are  at  once  as  sharp  as  a  lynx's.  Then 
the  blind  bat  wakes  up  and  sees :  the  mole  opens  his 
narrow  eyelids,  shakes  the  dust  of  grimy  burrowings 
from  his  coat,  creeps  out  from  his  hole,  and  peers  about 
him  with  the  sharp  vision  of  a  very  Argus.  That's  how 
it  is  when  Psyche's  in  question.'  lie  took  Linnell's  hand 
in  his  own  for  a  moment  once  more.  *  Bear  with  me,'  ho 
went  on  pleadingly — '  bear  with  a  father  who  asks  you 
only  because  he  loves  his  daughter.  I  don't  want  to  see 
her  affections  too  deeply  engaged  without  knowing  wliat 
are  the  prospects  of  her  future  happiness.  You  love 
Psyche  ;  oh  yes,  I  kn.ow  it.  You  can't  conceal  that  from 
me.  I  have  eyes.  I  sec  it.  But  before  Psyche  commits 
herself  to  loving  you,  I  nmst  earnestly  ask  you — as  a 
father,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask  you — are  you  in  a  position 
to  marry? — have  you  the  means  and  the  power  to  make 
Psyche  happy  ?' 

It  was  not  an  unnatural  question  for  a  father  to  put, 
as  fathers  go :  even  a  nian  less  hardly  tried  by  fortune 
and  less  devoted  to  his  daughter  than  Haviland  Dumaresq 
might  easily  have  asked  it.  But  nothing  could  have  been 
worse  adapted  for  meeting  a  man  of  Linnell's  nature. 
The  painter's  quick  suspicion  was  aroused  at  once. 
Dumarcsq's  ardour  chilled  him. 

'  I  never  said,'  he  answered,  disengaging  his  hand  with 
difficulty  from  the  old  man's  grasp,  *  that  I  made  any  pre- 
tensions to  be  regarded  as  one  of  Miss  Dumaresq's  suitors. 
That  honour  is  one  I  never  ventured  to  claim.  It  would 
be  the  more  usual  course  to  ask  me  such  a  question  ag 
you  now  ask  me  when  I  came  before  you  of  my  own 
accord  to  beg  your  consent,  after  I  had  already  made 
sure  of  your  daughter's  wishes.  As  it  is,  you  discount 
the  future  somewliat  too  brusquely — you  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  my  feelings  towards  Miss  Dumaresq  are  any- 
thing warmer  than  those  of  the  merest  po'ite  admiration.* 

'The  more  usual  course!'  Haviland  Dumaresq  answered, 
looking  across  at  him  with  a  profoundly  surprised  air. 
'  The  more  usual  course !  and  Psyche's  happiness  at 
stake !  Ah,  Linnell,  Linnoll,  you  don't  know  how  I 
watch  oyer  her  I    Where  Psyche's  concerned,  do  you 
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think  it  matters  to  mo  one  farthing  what's  usual?  I 
know  how  you  feel.  You're  young,  and  you  love  her. 
For  you,  and  for  her,  that  would  be  quite  enough,  of 
course.  At  your  ages,  that's  all  young  blood  should  think 
about.  In  the  fitness  of  things,  I  acknowledge  your 
attitude.  But  ma  !  I  tell  you,  it's  my  duty  to  guard  her 
with  all  my  soul  from  her  own  too  hasty  or  too  foolish 
feehngs.  I  know  what  it  all  means — poverty;  long 
waiting ;  a  cheek  grown  pale  with  hope  deferred ;  an 
imprudent  marriage  at  last ;  my  darling  worn  out  with 
infinite  petty  cares  and  sordid  shifts  of  a  young  family, 
brought  up  too  scantily.  I've  seen  it  and  known  it. 
Would  it  be  right  of  me  to  let  Psyche  expose  herself  to 
all  that?  If  I  see  you're  beginning  to  think  of  my 
Psyche,  mustn't  I  make  sure  for  myself  beforehand  who 
and  what  you  are,  and  what  you  can  do  to  make  her 
happy  ?  Don't  suppose  I'm  so  blind  as  not  to  know  you 
think  of  her.  No  man  reads  emotional  expression  worse 
than  I  do,  I  know — my  mind  moves  on  a  different  plane 
from  that — but  I  must  be  a  poor  reader  and  speller 
indeed  if  I  couldn't  spell  out  what's  written  in  letters  as 
big  as  my  fist  across  your  very  forehead — what  pervades 
every  act  and  look  and  word  of  yours  whenever  I  see  you 
one  moment  near  her.  So  I  venture  to  ask  you  now  in 
plain  words  beforehand,  if  my  Psyche  loves  you  as  you 
love  her,  are  you  in  a  position  to  make  her  happy  ?' 

'  Mr.  Dumaresq,'  Linnell  cried,  taken  aback,  '  I  beg  of 
you,  I  pray  you,  whatever  you  do,  not  to  breathe  or 
whisper  one  >vord  of  this  to — to  Psyche.  1  can't  bear  to 
think  that  Ilaviland  Dumaresq  should  be  capable  of 
speaking  to  me  in  such  a  strain ;  for  many  reasons  which 
you  will  readily  guess,  it  would  surprise  and  distress  your 
daughter  even  more  profoundly.  Don't  let  her  know — 
pure,  and  beautiful,  and  shrinking  as  she  is — don't  let 
her  know  you  have  so  thrust  her  name  in  such  a  con- 
nection upon  a  perfect  stranger.  For  her  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  her  maidenly  dignity,  which  I  at  least  respect  if 
1/02i  do  not,  forbear  to  speak  to  me  any  more  about  her. 
1  will  not  admit  I  have  any  other  feeling  on  earth 
towards  Miss  Dumaresq ;  but  I  have  at  least  too  much 
reverence  aud  regard  for  her  position  to  breathe  her  namo 
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to  any  man  living  before  I  have  asked  her  own  permission 
to  discuss  her.' 

Haviland  Duinaresq  paused  irresolute  for  a  moment ; 
then  he  answered  once  more,  in  a  very  soft  voice  : 

'  You  say  well,'  he  murmured  ;  '  but — you  admit  the  im- 
peachment. What  you  allow  is  more  than  what  you  deny. 
I  won't  put  my  question,  therefore,  on  the  ground  to 
which  you  object ;  but  I  will  ask  you  plainly,  as  a  matter 
of  general  abstract  information,  which  I'm  anxious  to 
obtain,  have  you  any  means  of  your  own  of  a  private  sort, 
or  do  you  live — well,  entirely  by  the  practice  of  your  pro- 
fession ?' 

*  And  I  will  answer  you,"  Linnell  replied,  drawing  him- 
self up  w4th  a  determined  air,  '  that  the  question  of  my 
income  is  one  which  lies  entirely  between  myself  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.' 

*  Your  answer  is  evasive,'  Dumaresq  said,  drawing  back 
and  eyeing  him  hard  with  that  keen  clear  glance  of  his.  '  If 
anything  except  Psyche's  happiness  were  at  stake,  I  ought 
to  take  the  hint  and  forbear  to  press  you.  But  there  I 
can't  help  myself  :  for  the  very  way  in  which  you  say  it 
makes  me  see  you're  trying  to  hide  from  me,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  the  fact  that  you  have  money.'  He 
drew  his  hand  across  his  forehead  with  a  vague  dim  air. 
Again  the  strange  dreaminess  seemed  to  come  like  a  cloud 
across  him.  His  eye  grew  glazed.  '  For  myself,'  ho 
went  on  slowly,  *  I  care  nothing  for  money.  You  know  I 
care  nothing.  For  myself  I  despise  it.  Have  I  not 
worked  like  a  galley-slave  all  my  life  long,  on  bread  and 
water  sometimes,  in  the  service  of  truth,  caring  for  nothing 
— money,  honour,  fame — if  only  I  could  fulfil  my  appointed 
life-task?  When  did  any  man  bribe  me  with  gold  or 
with  position  ?  When  did  any  man  turn  me  from  my 
high  purpose  ?  But  for  Psyche,  oh,  for  Psyche,  I'm  very 
jealous.  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  Psyche  should  lead  a 
life  of  drudgery.  I  toil  hard  for  her  now  ;  but  I  can't 
toil  much  longer.  I'm  almost  worn  out.  I  want  to  know 
that  after  my  time  Psyche  will  be  happy.  It  would  be 
wrong  for  me  to  let  her  get  her  affections  engaged  with 
anyone  who  hasn't  the  means  to  keep  her  as  she  deserves 
to  be  kept.     That  must  be  my  excuse  for  reading  your 
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secret.  At  any  rate  I've  read  it.  I  can  see  it— I  can 
see  it :  I  can  see  you  have  money.'  lie  repeated  the 
word  dreamily  once  or  twice  to  himself,  '  Money,  money, 
money,  money.' 

Linnell  recoiled  from  him  with  a  startled  look  of  sur- 
prise and  annoyance.  Plad  he  known  under  what 
strange  influence  Haviland  Dumarcsq  spoke,  ho  mif^ht 
have  been  less  astonished  :  as  it  was,  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve these  words  came  from  the  lips  of  the  Encycloptcdic 
Philosopher  and  Psyche's  father  !  The  painter's  dis- 
illusionment was  indeed  for  the  moment  complete.  His 
idol  had  truly  feet  of  clay. 

*  You  make  a  mistake,'  he  answered  coldly,  with  a  re- 
pellent air.  '  But  I  myself  am  in  no  way  answerable  for 
it.  I  have  never  given  either  you  or  Miss  Dumaresq  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  I  laid  any  claim  in  any 
way  to  the  possession  of  riches.  If  the  thought  ever  oc- 
curred to  me — end  I  do  not  say  it  did — that  I  might  per- 
haps venture  to  aspire — that  I  might  ask  Miss  Dumaresq 
to  share  her  life  with  me,  then  certainly  it  occurred  to 
me  only  in  the  form  that  I  might  ask  her  to  share  a  j.  urncy- 
man  painter's  early  struggles — and  perhaps  in  the  end 
his  success  also.  I  thought  she  would  sympathize 
with  such  an  attitude.  I  thought  she  would  not  refuse 
to  aid  me  in  my  first  endeavours.  If  I  asked  at  all, 
I  would  ask  Miss  Dumaresq  to  accept  me  just  as  I 
am  ;  to  take  me  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  my  heart ; 
to  inspire  my  work  and  to  accept  my  devotion.  It  sur- 
prises me  to  hear  you  talk  as  you  do.'  He  paused  for 
a  moment.  '  If  I  had  not  heard  it  from  your  own 
lips,'  he  added  slowly,  *  I  could  never  have  believed 
it  of  Haviland  Dumaresq.  Even  now  I  cannot  believe 
but  that  Haviland  Dumaresq's  daughter  would  surely 
behave  in  a  way  more  befitting  her  father's  character. 
If  ever  she  marries  any  man,  she  will  marry  him,  I  firmly 
hold,  not  for  money,  not  for  position,  not  even  for  happi- 
ness, but  just  because  she  loves  him.  And  if  ever  I  abk 
Miss  Dumaresq  to  accept  me,  it  would  bo  on  that  ground, 
and  on  that  ground  alone,  that  I  could  think  of  asking  her.* 

Were  ever  unconformable  natures  more  inopportunely 
thrown  together?     By  pure    accident,   either's  angles 
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ofifended  the  other  mortally.  They  came  so  close  in  most 
ways,  yet  with  such  unfortunate  capacities  for  creating 
mutual  misunderstandings. 

The  old  man's  face  relaxed  rapidly.  The  collapse  from 
an  opium  paradise  is  often  almost  miraculous  in  its  sudden- 
ness. The  gay  bubble  bursts  even  more  quickly  and 
strangely  than  it  swelled.  As  Ilaviland  Dumarcsq  sat 
and  listened  to  Linnell's  cold  and  guarded  answer,  tho 
efl'ect  of  the  drug,  which  was  already  beginning  naturally 
to  wear  off  under  the  influence  of  exercise,  cleared  away 
all  at  once  in  a  horrid  awakening,  when  the  disenchanted 
dreamer  recognised  at  a  single  stroke  his  own  needless 
degradation,  and  the  total  downfall  of  the  magnificent 
palace  he  had  been  rearing  for  an  hour  or  two  on  such  an 
airy  basis.  In  a  second  the  illusion  was  utterly  dispelled. 
Space  shrank  once  more  like  an  empty  bladder  to  iti 
normal  dimensions.  The  mountains  fell  slowly  into  long 
flat  Downs.  The  colour  faded  from  earth  and  sky.  The 
Bea  subsided  to  its  natural  level.  The  perspective  of  tho 
world  restored  itself  at  once  in  all  its  ordinary  meanness. 
And  Linnell  the  mysterious  stood  revealed  before  liini 
after  all  as  a  mere  hard-working,  penniless,  struggling 
painter,  with  nothing  but  the  chances  of  his  heart  to  sub- 
sist upon.  Not  such  the  dream  he  had  cherished  for 
Psyche.  She  must  marry  someone  who  could  keep  her 
at  least  in  modest  luxury — or  else  cling  to  the  ruin. 

'Then  —  you  —  have  —  no  —  means'?'  he  gasped  out 
slowly,  clutching  the  stem  of  the  elde."-bush  at  his  side 
for  support,  and  gazing  hard  into  the  painter's  face. 

'  Miss  Dumaresq  would  not  ask  for  money,'  Linnell 
replied  with  an  evasive  smile. 

The  old  man's  face  fell  slowly. 

'  Have  you  nearly  finished  your  picture  ?'  he  asked  at 
last  in  a  very  quiet  voice. 

With  a  start  of  unwelcome  surprise,  Linnell  divined 
his  meaning  at  once.     But  he  repressed  his  feelings. 

'Another  day  will  finish  it,'  he  answered  in  the  self- 
same unemotional  tone,  as  coldly  as  the  philosopher 
himself  had  spoken. 

*  That  is  well.  Come  to-morrow  and  get  it  finished,* 
Haviland  Dumaresq  said  with  reluctant  determination. 
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Linnell  bowed. 

'  And  after  that  ?'  he  asked,  looking  hard  into  the  old 
man's  face. 

'  And  after  that,'  Dumaresq  answered,  leaning  forward 
apologetically,  '  I  think,  for  Psyche's  sake,  for  all  our 
sakes — it  would  be  better  she  and  you  should  not  meet 
again.  Ah  yes,  I  pain  you  !  You  fancy  I'm  hard.  You 
fancy  I'm  cruel.  That's  just  because  I'm  really  so 
tender.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  guard  my  daughter  from 
the  bare  chance  of  misery,  poverty,  drudgery.  Drudgery ! 
I  know  what  it  means,  my  friend.  For  a  man,  those 
things  are  easy  enough  to  bear ;  but  for  a  woman — 
tenderly,  delicately  nurtured — how  could  I  expose  her  to 
them  ?  I  must  not :  I  cannot,  I've  gained  experience 
myself  en  my  path  through  life.  I  paid  for  it  dear. 
Psyche  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it  for  nothing.  No 
penniless  man  shall  drag  her  down,  down,  down,  to  a 
wretched  struggle  with  sordid  poverty.  Psyche  is 
beautiful;  Psyche  is  intelligent;  Ps5'cho  is  animated; 
Psyche  is  clever.  She  has  been  much  admired.  She's 
reaching  the  age  when  a  girl  should  come  out.  If  I  take 
her  to  London — and  I'd  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  to 
do  it — sha  can  mix  in  society  and  meet  the  sort  of  man 
she  ought  to  meet  with.  I  may  be  poor,  but  I'm  not 
unknown.  My  name  is  worth  much.  I  can  get  intro- 
ductions, invitations,  acquaintances  for  Psyche.  Once 
seen  in  London,  she's  sure  to  marry,  and  to  marry  as 
she  ought.  I  must  guard  her  for  the  present  from  throw- 
ing away  her  life  for  a  future  of  drudgery.' 

*  I  see,'  Linnell  answered  bitterly.  *  You  think  tho 
world's  wisdom  for  women  is  summed  up  in  that  one 
short  phrase — to  marry  well — do  you?' 

*  You  say  it  yourself,'  Dumaresq  answered  oracu- 
larly. *  You  say  it,  not  I.  But  perhaps  you're  right, 
after  all.  To  marry  well !  It  means  wb^t  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  has  made  it  mean — to  marry  where  the 
means  of  happiness  are  best  forthcoming.'  He  said  it 
musingly. 

Linnell  bowed  his  head  once  more  in  solemn  acqui- 
escence. *  I  may  see  Miss  Dumaresq  to-morrow  ?'  ha 
asked  after  a  pause. 
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'  You  may  come  in  and  finish  your  picture,  of  course. 
That's  mere  common  justice.  Take  as  many  days  as 
you  find  needful  to  finish  it.  I  -wouldn't  waste  so  much 
valuable  work  for  worlds  by  curtailing  in  any  way  your 
opportunities  for  completing  it.' 

*  And  I  may  see  her  alone  V  the  painter  asked  again, 
trembling. 

Dumaresq  hesitated.  *  Yes,  you  may  see  her  alone,' 
he  answered  after  a  moment's  consideration  ;  '  but  you 
know  my  views,  and  as  a  man  of  honour,  you  will  not 
try  to  take  advantage,  I'm  sure,  of  the  permission — I  may 
even  say  the  concession  I  make  to  you.  You  will  not 
incite  a  girl  of  seventeen  to  differ  from  her  own  father 
on  an  important  matter  affecting  her  future.  I  allow 
you  to  see  her  only  because  it's  possible  you  may  have 
already  said  things  to  her  you  would  now  wish  to  with- 
draw or  to  explain  away.  I  rely  upon  your  sense  of 
honour  for  the  rest.'  lie  faltered  for  a  moment  with  a 
sudden  servile  air.  '  I'm  an  old  man,'  he  repeated  once 
more,  almost  humbly ;  *  I  only  want  to  make  Psyche 
happy.' 

The  last  two  sentences  were  plaintively  said.  They 
touched  Linnell  somehow,  in  spite  of  himself.  '  Very 
well,'  he  replied  ;  you  may  rely  upon  me,  then.'  He 
looked  at  him  fixedly.  '  I  have  come  to  the  age  of  dis- 
illusionments,'  he  went  on  ;  '  but  no  disillusion  I've  ever 
had  in  all  my  hfe  was  half  so  bitter  as  this  of  to-day's 
has  been.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  king  of  men 
dethroned  from  his  high  seat  —  a  prince  of  thinkers 
lowered  from  his  pinnacle  to  the  level  of  the  commonest 
and  vulgarest  humanity.  But  for  the  sake  of  what  you 
have  said,  I  will  spare  you  more.  Miss  Dumaresq  shall 
never  marry  a  penniless  painter.' 

*  Oh,  remember,  it's  for  her  sake,'  the  old  man  cried 
appealingly,  wringing  his  hands,  and  now  unstrung  by 
the  sudden  collapse  of  the  opium-ecstasy.  '  It's  for  licr 
sake,  remember  !  Don't  be  too  hard  upon  me,  I  beseech 
you,  Linnell.  She's  very  young :  I  must  guard  her 
youth,  her  ignorance,  her  innocence.  I  would  be  doing 
wrong  as  a  father  if  I  didn't  preserve  her  from  the  fatal 
consequences  of    her  own  impetuousness,  as  we  take 
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away  knives  from  very  young  children.  It's  my  duty 
to  guide  her  by  my  elder  experience.  Many  a  woman 
who  herself  married  for  love  at  twenty — and  led  a  life 
of  hopeless  drudgery  —  regrets  it  enough  when  she's 
reached  fifty  to  make  her  daughters  marry  better  than 
she  did.  The  world  knows  best :  the  world  knows  best : 
it's  wiser  by  far  than  any  one  of  its  component  members.' 

'  Ciood-bye,'  Jjinncll  answered,  rising  up  with  an  effort 
from  the  dreary  bank.  '  I'll  call  in  to  finish  the  picture 
at  ten  to-morrow.' 

*  At  ten  to-morrow  !'  Ilaviland  Dumarcsq  repeated  in 
a  dreamy  voice.  '  At  ten  to-morrow  !  Good-bye  for  the 
present,  then.  It's  for  Psyche's  sake.  At  ten  to- 
morrow.' 

And  sinking  down  on  the  bank,  when  Linnell  was  gone, 
ho  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  like  a  child  and  sobbed 
bitterly.  '  I  hope  I've  done  right,'  he  cried  to  himself 
in  his  profound  despair  ;  '  I  hope  I've  done  right.  Per- 
haps I'm  wrong.  But  I  never  could  sell  my  Psycho  to  a 
life  of  drudgery  I' 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    PARSON   IN   NORTHUMKEIILAND. 

Linnell,  for  his  part,  had  made  his  mind  up  at  once : 
Psyche  Dumaresq  should  never  marry  a  penniless  painter. 
But  unless  she  was  ready  to  marry  a  penniless  painter, 
father  or  no  , father  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
unless  she  was  ready  to  forsake  all  and  follow  the  man 
of  her  choice  willingly,  to  poverty  or  riches,  she  was  not 
the  girl  he  imagined  her  to  be  ;  and  dearly  as  the  wrench 
would  cost  him  now,  he  would  go  away  the  very  next 
evening,  and  never  again  set  eyes  on  Psyche.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  Linnell  had  any  doubt  whatsoever  in  his  own 
mind  upon  tliat  score.  He  had  never  fult  before  how 
deeply  he  loved  Psyche — how  profoundly  and  implicitly 
he  trusted  her  instincts.  He  knew  she  could  never 
habour  so  mercenary  a  thought  in  her  pure  little  soul 
as  that  fallen  idol,  her  unworthy  father.  He  knew  she 
would  take  him,  money  or  no  money.     He  knew  that 
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thcra  he  could  ncv^r  bo  mistaken.  lie  liad  watched  lier 
daily,  ho  repeated  to  liiniself  once  more  in  the  words  of 
the  ballad,  a  littlo  altered,  and  he  Inwio  she  loved  him 
well.  If  he  went  to  Psyciie  to-morrow,  and  asked  her 
plainly,  'Will  you  marry  a  penniless  painter  who  loves 
you  from  the  bottom  of  his  lieart  ?'  he  felt  sure  she 
would  answer  with  lier  own  sweet,  innocent,  f^uileless 
boldness,  *  I  will  ^dadly  ;*  and  he  would  love  her  all  the 
better  for  that  naive  frankness. 

To  do  that  would  be  no  real  breach  of  the  virtual 
promise  he  had  made  her  father  ;  for  was  he  not  ricli  ? 
Was  ho  not  well-l)orn  ?  Would  he  not  make  her 
supremely  happy  ?  Would  he  not  be  kc('pin<^  the  spirit 
of  his  bond  by  thus  evadin^,' it  in  the  outer  letter?  lie 
said  to  himself  *  Yes  *  to  that  question  ten  thousand 
times  over,  as  ho  walked  home  alone  across  the  breezy 
L)o\vns  to  the  lied  Lion,  with  the  keen  wind  blowing 
fresh  against  his  Hushed  hot  face,  and  the  blood  running 
warm  in  his  tingling  cheeks  at  the  memory  of  that  hideous 
unsought  interview. 

Not  that  he  really  meant  thus  to  break  even  the  letter 
of  his  bond  with  Ilaviland  Dumaresq.  Oh  no  ;  he  needed 
no  such  overt  trial  of  his  beautiful  Psyche's  fidelity  as 
that.  He  could  trust  her  implicitly,  implicitly,  implicitly. 
Besides,  the  trial  would  be  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
Dumaresq  would  go  homo  full  of  his  discovery,  his 
miserable  discovery  that  Linnell  was  nothing  but  a 
common  artist  —  a  painter  by  trade  —  a  journeyman 
colour-monger.  The  sordid  philosopher,  that  mistaken 
father,  would  tell  Psyche  more  or  less  directly  the  result 
of  his  own  unspeakable  inquiries  :  he  would  warn  her 
against  listening  to  that  penniless  young  man  ;  he  would 
talk  to  her  the  common  stereotyped  cant  of  worldly-wise 
paternity :  he  would  sink  the  brain  that  conceived  the 
'  Encyclopaedic  Philosophy  '  to  the  miserable  level  of  the 
Maitland  intelligence. 

Linnell  could  hear  in  his  ears  even  now  the  echoes  of 
that  hideous  unholy  cant — '  they  were  dangerous  guides, 
the  feelings,'  and  so  forth,  and  so  iox\h,usquc  adnauscam, 
as  though  Ilaviland  Dumaresq,  a  prophet  born,  had 
consented  to  dwell  in  his  old  ago  in  the  coasts  of  tho 
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Philistines.  He  could  hoar  the  greatest  thinker  of  our 
time,  in  that  sad  dotage  of  his,  '  with  a  little  hoard  of 
maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart  !'  Oh, 
heavens !  It  was  incredible,  it  was  loathsome,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  true.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  believe 
it  himself,  but  he  admitted  it  grudgingly  to  his  own  soul : 
Haviland  Dumaresq  had  feet  of  clay,  and  the  feet  of 
clay  had  tottered  to  their  fall  in  these  last  stages  of  a 
once  mighty  intellect. 

But  Psyche  ?  Ah,  well !  He  had  no  fear  at  all  in  his 
heart  for  Psyche.  He  could  never  conceive  his  own 
beautiful,  free,  great-hearted  Psyche  *  puppet  to  her 
father's  threats,  or  sorvile  to  a  shrewish  tongue.'  He 
knew  what  Psyche  would  do ;  ho  knew  it  perfectly. 
Psyche  would  burst  in  upon  him  to-morrow  morning, 
when  he  called  round  to  linish  her  father's  picture,  and 
flinging  all  conventiorial  restrictions  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven — rules  like  those  were  not  for  such  as  Psyche 
— would  cast  herself  upon  him  with  a  wild  emotion, 
clasp  her  arms  around  his  neck  in  a  torrent  of  joy,  and 
cry  aloud  that,  rich  or  poor,  come  what  might,  she  loved 
him,  she  loved  him.  Or,  if  Psyche  didn't  do  that— for, 
after  all,  a  maiden  is  a  maiden  still — at  least  he  would 
see,  from  the  timid  and  tearful  way  she  greeted  him, 
that  she  at  any  rate  was  wholly  unchanged  by  anything 
her  father  might  have  said  to  her  overnight  against 
a  penniless  lover.  She  would  treat  him  more  kindly 
and  tenderly  than  ever ;  she  would  say  by  her  actions, 
if  not  by  her  words,  '  I  would  love  you  still,  though  you 
had  no  roof  to  cover  you.'  That  was  how  a  girl  like 
Psyche  ought  to  feel  and  act ;  and  because  he  knew  she 
would  feel  and  act  so,  he  loved  her,  he  ^ved  her.  In 
Psyche's  presence  he  was  no  longer  shy.  Perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear.  Psyche  would  never  be  bent  aside  by 
such  base  considerations  as  swayed  that  clay-footed 
idol,  her  father.  The  grand  incorruptible  Haviland 
Dumaresq  of  former  days,  that  was  dead  now  in  the  old 
man's  shrunken  and  shrivelled  soul,  lived  still  in  the  purer 
and  nobler  nature  of  his  spotless  daughter. 

And  then,  when  Psyche    had    thus    proved  herself 
worthy  of  her  high  lineage — for  what  lineage,  after  all, 
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could  bo  liiglu;r  in  any  real  scale  of  worth  than  direct 
descent    from    the    greatest    and    deepest    of    modern 
tliinkers  ? — he  would  clasp  her  to  his  breast  in  an  ecstasy 
of  passion,  and  tell  her  plainly,  what  he  had  never  yet 
told  any  living  being,  that  the  sacrifice  she  thought  she 
was  making  for  his  sake  had  no  existence  ;  that  all  her 
father  asked  for  her  she  should  freely  enjoy — that  money, 
position,   respect,  should  be  liers — that  ^kc   should   be 
everything  he  himself  had  never  been.     For  Linnell  was 
rich,  if  it  came  to  that ;  from  IlavilandDumaresq's  point 
of  view  quite  fabulously  rich  ;  wealthy  beyond  the  utmost 
dreams   of    Dumaresquian    avarice :    and    if    for    some 
quixotic  fad  of  his  own  he  had  chosen  so  long  to  give  up 
the  money  that  was  rightly  his  due  to   the  service   of 
others,  and  to  live  entirely  on  his  artistic  earnings,  he 
would  not  consider  himself  bound  any  longer  to  continue 
his  obedience  to  that  self-inflicted,  self-denying  ordinance, 
■when  he  had  a  wife's  happiness  to  consult  and  to  provide 
for — and  that  wife  his  own  matchless  I'syche.     lie  was 
rich ;    and  he  stood  next  heir  in  blood  to  an  English 
baronetcy.      Many  things  had  conspired  to   make   the 
shrinking,  sensitive  painter  feel   the  importanco  of  his 
own  position  far  less  acutely  than  most  men  would  have 
done ;  but  that  was  no  reason   why  others   should  not 
value  it  at  the  current  valuation  of  such  things  in  the 
world  of  England.     He   could   go    to  Ilaviland  Duma- 
resq,  if  need  were,  and  say    tu  him  honestly  with  un- 
blushing pride:  'Thj  penniless  painter  has  asked  your 
daughter's   hand   in    marriage,   and   has   been  duly  ac- 
cepted.    But  the  man  who  marries  her  is  rich  beyond 
the  furthest  you  ever  demanded  from  your  daughter's 
suitors,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished families  in  all  England.'    It  was  horrible,  indeed, 
to  think  of  coupling  such  a  base  and  vulgar  thought  as 
that  with  the  honoured  name  of  Haviland  Dumaresq ; 
but  if  Haviland  Dumaresq  had  in  point  of  fact  sunk  so 
low,  Linnell  would  meet  him  on  his  own  new  level,  and 
ask  him  still  for  his  guileless  Psyche. 

"With  such  thoughts  as  these,  whirling  fast  in  his  brain, 
the  painter  strolled  back  to  the  village  inn,  the  air  all  full 
of  Psyche,  Psyche,  Psyche.     As  he  passed  the  Mausels', 
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he  caught,  through  tho  hcrlgc,  the  gleam  of  a  rusthng 
white  summer  dress,  and  overhoard  the  tones  of  a  most 
educated  voice,  which  he  recognised  at  once  as  tho  final 
flower  of  Girtonian  culture,  lie  hoped  ]\[rs.  !Mansel 
would  let  him  pass  hy  witliout  calling  him  in,  for  ho 
was  in  small  humour  that  day  to  discuss  the  rclativo 
merits  of  Wagner  and  Mendelssohn,  or  to  give  his 
opinion  in  set  e]  igramniiitic  phrase  on  tho  latest  de- 
velopmoi.t  of  the  subj-ctivc  novel.  But  ^Irs.  Mansel 
spi(  d  1  im  cut  with  keen  vision  as  lu  passed  the  gate, 
antl  can^.o  over  wi.h  her  sweetly  subdued  smile,  in  a 
Greek-looking  robe  lco})od  lip  with  an  old  gold  oriental 
scarf,  to  call  him  for  colloquy  into  her  most  cultivated 
garden.  The  Academy  and  Mind  lay  beside  tho  learned 
lady's  vacant  place  on  the  rustic  seat,  but  in  her  hand 
she  held  coquettishly  that  far  more  mundane  journ,  1,  the 
Morning  Post.  Curiosity  survives  as  a  maternal  legacy 
oven  in  the  most  highly-strung  of  the  daughters  of  Juve  ; 
and  Mrs.  Hansel's  curiosity  was  now  at  boihng-point. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Linnell,'  she  cried  with  unwonted  eagerness, 
'  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  !  I've  been  longing  to  see  you. 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  something  .so  important.  Have  you 
any  relations  living  in  Northumberland  ?' 

The  question  fell  upon  Linnell's  ear  like  a  clap  of 
thunder  from  a  clear  sky.  He  hadn't  the  slightest  idea 
in  his  own  mind  wliat  on  earth  Mrs.  Mansel  could  mean. 
But  glancing  hastily  at  her  finger  on  the  open  page,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  witli  lightning  rapidity  that 
perhaps  his  half-brother  Frank  had  just  got  married. 
That  was  the  secret,  then,  of  Sir  Austen's  desire  to  have 
the  question  of  the  succession  settled  upon  a  firm  and 
secure  basis  before  he  left  England !  Linnell  hesitated 
a  fraction  of  a  moment ;  then  he  answered  doubtfully  : 
'  I  believe  there's  one  member  of  my  family  living  there 
at  present.  But  I  know  very  little  of  him.  I've  never 
seen  him.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  our  family  relations 
haven't  been  always  quite  what  you  could  call  cordial.' 

'A  clergyman?'  Mrs.  Mansel  asked  with  her  soft  low 
voice. 

*  A  clergyman,  yes,'  Linnell  made  answer,  bewildered. 
'  Is  there  anything  about  him  in  the  paper  to-day,  then?' 
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'  Oh,  I  felt  sure  ho  must  bo  one  of  your  family,'  Mrs. 
Mansol  cried,  still  holding  tiiat  tantalixin^'  slieet  tightly 
in  her  small  white  hand.  '  The  name's  I'rancis  Auston 
Linncll,  you  sec,  and  I  recognised  him,  as  I  recognised 
you,  by  tho  peculiar  spelling  of  the  name  Austen.' 

•We're  all  of  us  Austens,'  Ijiimell  answered  with  a 
short,  uneasy  laugh.  '  It's  a  point  of  lionour  with  every 
liinnell  1  ever  heard  of  to  continue  the  family  tradition 
in  that  respect.  It's  gone  on  in  an  unbroken  lin(\  1  be- 
lieve, since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  it'll  go 
on  still,  till  baronetcies  are  as  extinct  as  dodos  and  me- 
gatheriums. But  may  I  ask  what  my  rcspc.cted  name- 
sake's been  doing  at  all  to  get  himself  mentioned  in  tho 
Mornvvj  Post  ?  Up  to  date,  I  can't  say  I  ever  reniendxjr 
any  performance  of  his,  except  his  birth,  being  tiiought 
worth  recording  in  a  London  ne\vs])aper.' 

*  Like  Mark  Twain's  hero,'  Mrs.  Mansel  suggested  with 
a  musical  little  laugh,  'who  up  to  tlie  ago  of  .seventy- 
five  years  had  never  shown  any  remarkable  talent— and 
never  showed  any  afterward  :  so  that  when  ho  died, 
ill-natured  people  said  he'd  done  it  on  purpose  to  gain 
notoriety.' 

'  Died  r  Linnell  exclaimed,  holding  out  his  hand  incre- 
dulously for  the  paper.  *  You  don't  mean  to  say  Fraidc's 
dead,  do  you?' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  forgot  to  say  it's  his  death  that  comes  next 
by  way  of  record,'  Mrs.  Mansel  went  on  with  serene 
composure.  '  In  fact,  of  course,  I  took  it  for  granted 
you'd  have  seen  the  announcement  somewhere  already. 
No,  not  in  the  Births,  IMarriagcs,  and  Deaths  :  it's  later 
than  that.  See,  there's  the  place  :  ' '  Appalling  Catastrophe 
on  the  Great  Northern  Eailway."  ' 

Linnell  took  the  paper  from  her  hand  with  trembling 
fingers  and  ran  his  eye  hastily  down  the  lengthy  telegram. 
*  As  the  6.45  night  express  was  steaming  out  of  Doncaster 
yesterday  evening'  .  .  .  'goods-waggons  laden  with  heavy 
pig-iron'  .  .  .  'both  trains  were  completely  telescoped' 
.  .  .  'harrowing  scenes  among  the  dead  and  wounded' 
...  *  the  following  bodies  have  already  been  identified ' 
.  .  .  '  The  Eev.  Francis  Austen  Linnell,  Vicar  of  Ham- 
bledon-cum-Thornyhaugh,  Northumberland.' 
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He  handed  back  the  paper,  very  white  in  the  face,  to 
Mrs.  Mansel.  It  was  clear  that  the  news  profoundly 
affected  him. 

*  Why,  Mr.  Linnell,  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  much 
interested  in  the  man,'  the  learned  lady  cried,  astonished 
and  penitent.  '  If  I'd  thought  you  were  so  deeply  con- 
cerned as  that,  I'd  have  broken  it  gently  to  you^indeed 
I  would.     Was  he  such  a  very  near  relation,  then  ?' 

'  He  was  only — my  brother,'  Linnell  answered  with  a 
gasp.  He  had  never  seen  him  ;  but  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,  after  all.  A  nameless  shock  seemed  to  run  through 
his  system.  Two  thoughts  came  uppermost  in  the 
painter's  mind  amid  the  whirl  of  emotion  that  those 
words  had  brought  upon  him.  The  first  was  a  sense  of 
profound  thankfulness  that  he  had  written  and  posted 
that  letter  to  Sir  Austen  before  he  knew  of  his  brother's 
sudden  death.  The  second  was  the  idea  that  even 
Haviland  Dumaresq  would  now  no  doubt  be  satisfied  to 
accept  as  Psyche's  husband  the  heir-presumptive  to  an 
]']nglish  baronetcy,  who  had  no  longer  any  reason  for 
concealing  his  position  and  prospects  from  the  wuj  id  in 
deference  to  the  fechngs  of  an  ilh^gitimate  relative. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


RACK   AND    THUMBSCREW. 

Haviland  Dumaresq  sat  long  on  the  bank,  with  his  head 
in  his  hands,  sobbing  like  a  child.  Then  he  rose  wearily, 
and  plodded  home  alone,  his  head  aching  and  his  heart 
heavy  at  the  downfall  of  that  mad  momentary  opium 
dream  for  his  beloved  Psyche. 

Without  and  within,  indeed,  the  day  had  changed. 
Dull  v/eather  was  springing  up  slowly  from  the  west, 
where  the  sun  had  buried  itself  behind  a  rising  fog  bank. 
The  philosophei'  made  Lis  way,  with  stumbling  steps, 
across  the  open  Downs — those  prosaic  Downs  so  lately 
mountains  — and  lifting  the  latch  of  the  garden  gate, 
entered  the  house  and  walked  aiuilessly  into  his  barg 
Utile  study, 
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A  dozen  books  lay  open  on  the  plain  deal  table-books 
of  reference  for  the  subject  at  which  he  was  just  then 
working — a  series  of  papers  on  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical questions  for  tiie  *  Popular  Instructor.'  He  sat 
down  in  his  place  and  tried  to  compose.  It  was  for 
bread,  for  bread,  for  bread,  for  Psyche.  But  even  that 
strong  accustomed  spur  could  not  goad  him  on  to  work 
this  dreary  afternoon.  He  gazed  v-'^cantly  at  the  accusing 
sheet  of  virgin-whito  foolscap  :  not  a  thought  surgei'  up 
in  that  teeming  brain  ;  not  a  picture  floated  before  thote 
dim  inner  eyes ;  he  couldn't  lix  himself  for  a  moment  upon 
the  declination  of  Alpha  Centauri  :  with  all  the  universe 
of  stars  and  nebula3  and  constellations  and  systems 
careering  madly  in  wild  dance  around  him  to  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  his  mind  came  back  ever  to  one  insignificant 
point  in  space,  on  the  surface  of  that  petty  planet  he  so 
roundly  despised — the  point  occupied  by  a  tiny  incon- 
spicuous organic  result  of  cosmic  energies,  by  name 
Psyche.  At  last  he  flung  down  his  pen  in  despair,  and 
opening  the  door  half  ajar  in  his  hand,  called  up  the  stairs 
to  her,  *  Psyche,  Psyche,  Psyche  !' 

'  Yes,  papa,'  Psyche  answered,  jumping  up  at  the  call 
from  the  tmy  couch  in  her  own  bedroom,  and  running 
down  the  steep  and  narrow  cottage  staircase.  *  You 
weren't  in  for  limch.  I  was  so  sorry.  You've  had  one 
of  those  horrid  headaches  again,  I'm  sure.  I  can  tell  it 
by  your  eyes.     I  see  the  pupils  look  so  big  and  heavy.' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  drew  one  palm  across  his  forehead, 
and  gazed  hard  at  his  daughter's  eyes  in  return.  Though 
she  had  bathed  them  well  in  cold  water,  they  still  bore 
evident  traces  of  crying. 

'  My  darhng,'  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
with  tender  care,  and  drawing  her  over  caressingly  to  the 
one  armchair  in  that  bare  little  workshop,  '  something's 
been  troubling  you  too.  You're  not  yourself  at  all  to-day, 
I  can  see.  You  look  pale  and  troubled.  Psyche,  we  two 
have  never  had  secrets  from  one  anotaer  up  to  this :  don't 
let's  begin  to  have  any  now.  Tell  me  what  it  is.  Tell  ma 
what's  worrying  my  little  daughter.'    He  spoke  wistfully. 

Psyche  gazed  up  at  him  half  doubtful  for  a  moment ; 
then  Bho  answered  with  a  flush  \ 
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*  You  can  read  everything.  You  know  already  what  it 
is,  father.' 

Dumaresq,  trembling,  took  her  little  hand  in  his  and 
stroked  it  tenderly. 

*  We  must  expect  it  so  now,'  he  said  in  an  undertone, 
as  if  half  to  himself,  with  dreamy  persistence — '  we  must 
expect  it  so  now,  I  suppose  :  the  Epoch  has  come  for  it. 
In  the  essentially  artiticial  state  of  society  in  which  wo 
human  atoms  now  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
feelings  that  are  natural  at  certain  turns  of  life  as  song 
to  the  bird  or  play  to  the  kitten  must  be  sternly  repressed 
at  Society's  bidding ;  and  they  can  only  be  suppressed 
by  being  turned  inward ;  they  must  find  vent  at  last,  if 
in  nothing  else,  in  these  hysterical  longings,  and  tears, 
and  emotions.  I  must  expect  them  all,  no  doubt ;  I 
must  expect  these  outbursts.  But  it's  hard  to  see  them, 
for  all  that,  however  inevitable.  My  little  girl  has  been 
crying — alone.  It  wrings  my  heart  to  see  her  eyes  so 
red.     Psyche,  Psyche,  you  must  try  to  dismiss  it.' 

'  I  can't,'  Psyche  answered,  making  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  subject  that  floated  uppermost  in  both  their 
thoughts.  Father  and  daughter  were  too  nearly  akin  to 
allow  of  any  flimsy  pretences  between  them.  *  I  can't 
dismiss  it — and,  papa,  I  don't  want  to.' 

'  Not  for  vnj  sake.  Psyche?'  he  rsked  sadly. 

The  girl  rose,  the  peach-blossom  flush  in  her  cheek  now 
more  crimson  than  ever,  and  flinging  herself  wistfully  on 
her  father's  shoulder,  answered  without  faltering,  or 
sobbing,  oir  crying : 

*  Anything  but  tliat,  father ;  anything  on  earth  but 
that;  for  your  sake,  anything;  but  that,  never!' 

The  old  man  disengaged  her  softly  from  his  neck,  and 
seating  her  down  in  the  big  arm-chair,  where  she  let  her 
face  hang,  all  shame  and  blushes,  without  venturing  to 
raise  her  eyes  to  his,  surveyed  her  long  and  anxiously  in 
pitying  silence.  Then  he  cried  at  last,  clasping  his  hands 
tight : 

*  I  didn't  think  it  had  gone  as  far  as  this,  my  darling. 
If  I'd  dreamt  it  was  going  as  far  as  this,  I'd  have  spoken 
and  warned  you  long  ago,  Psyche  !' 

•It  hasn't  gone  far  al}   all,  papa,'  Psyche  answered 
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truthfully.  *  It  hasn't  begun  even.  It's  all  within.  I 
don't  so  much  as  know ' — she  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
she  added  in  a  very  low  tone,  tremulously — *  whether  ho 
cares  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world  for  me.' 

'  It  has  gone  far,'  the  old  man  corrected  with  a  very 
grave  air :  '  far,  far,  too  far — in  your  heart,  Psycho. 
And  your  own  heart  is  all  I  care  about.  I  ought  to  havo 
foreseen  it.  I  ought  to  have  suspected  it.  I  ought  to 
have  guarded  my  treasure,  my  beautiful  treasure  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  far  more  carefully.  What  matters  is  not 
whether  he  cares  for  you,  but  that  you  should  care  at  all 
for  hiyti,  my  darling.' 

Psyche  looked  down  and  answered  nothing. 

*  You  think  yourself  in  love  with  him,'  her  father  went 
on,  accenting  the  tJunk  with  a  marked  emphasis. 

'  I  never  said  so,'  Psyche  burst  out,  half  defiantly. 

Dumaresq  took  a  little  wooden  chair  from  the  corner 
by  the  window,  and  drawing  it  over  by  Psyche's  side, 
seated  himself  close  to  her  and  laid  her  passive  hand  in 
his  with  fatherly  gentleness.  Psyche's  blank  eyes  looked 
straight  in  front  of  her.  The  philosopher,  gazing  d^wu, 
hesitated  and  reflected  half  a  minute.  Stars  and  worlds 
are  such  calculable  bodies  to  deal  with  :  they  move  along 
such  exactly  measurable  orbits :  but  a  woman  ! — who 
shall  tell  what  attractions  and  repulsions  deflect  her 
from  her  course  ?  who  shall  map  out  her  irregular  and 
irresponsible  movements  ?  And  since  the  last  six  weeks 
or  so,  Psyche  was  a  woman.  She  had  found  out  her 
own  essential  womanhood  with  a  burst,  as  girls  of  her 
type  always  do — at  the  touch  of  a  man's  hand.  Her 
father  gazed  at  her  in  doubt.  How  to  be^iii  his  needful 
parable  ? 

At  last  words  came.  '  My  darling,'  he  said  very  slowly 
and  gravely,  '  you  are  all  I  have  left  to  care  for  in  the 
world,  and  I  love  you,  Psyche,  as  no  man  ever  yet  loved 
his  daughter.  You  are  all  the  world  to  me,  and  the  rest 
is  nothing.  Looking  back  upon  my  own  past  life,  I  don't 
attempt  to  conceal  from  myself  for  a  moment  the  fact 
that,  as  a  man,  I  havo  been  a  failure — an  utter  failure. 
The  failure  was  a  splendid  one,  I  frankly  admit ;  nay, 
more,  perhaps,  a  failure  worth  making— for  one  man, 
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once  in  the  world's  history — but  none  the  less,  for  all 
that,  an  utter  failure.  No,  don't  interrupt  me,  nriy  child, 
for  I  know  what  I'm  saying.  Am  I  a  man  to  palter  with 
the  truth  or  to  hide  from  myself  my  own  great  weak- 
nesses ?  Have  I  not  taken  my  own  gauge  like  all  other 
gauges — accurately  and  dispassionately  ?  Trom  begin- 
ning to  end,  my  life  has  been  all  wrong ;  an  error  from 
the  outset :  like  the  universe  itself,  a  magnificent  blunder. 
Not  that  I  regret  it ;  I  regret  nothing.  I  am  myself,  not 
any  other.  I  must  follow  out  the  law  of  my  own  being 
uiopposed,  though  it  bring  mo  in  the  end  nothing  but 
blank  disappointment,' 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  ran  his  hand  abstractedly 
through  her  long  fair  hair :  then  he  went  on  again  in  a 
soft  musing  undertone  :  '  But  you.  Psyche,  it  is  for  you 
to  profit  by  my  sad  experience.  I  have  learnt  once  for 
all,  myself  vicariously  for  all  our  race — learnt  in  a  hard 
school,  a  hard  lesson,  to  be  transmitted  from  me  to  every 
future  Dumaresq,  for  individuality  runs  too  strong  in  the 
current  of  our  blood — learnt  that  the  world  is  right,  and 
that  the  individual  does  unwisely  and  ill  to  cast  himself 
away  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  Humanity  will  owe  him 
no  thanks  for  his  sacrifice.  My  child,  I  want  you  to  be 
happy — happy — happier  far  than  ever  I  have  been.  I 
could  never  bear  to  see  you  condemned  to  a  life  of 
drudgery.  I  want  you  to  be  all  that  I  have  missed.  I 
want  ijou  to  be  what  I  could  never  have  been.  I  want 
you  to  be  comfortable— at  your  ease — happy.' 

Psyche  caught  at  his  meaning  by  pure  hereditary  sym- 
pathy. She  glanced  back  at  him  wath  her  proud  free  face, 
tenderly,  indeed,  but  almost  reproachfully.  How  could 
}ie  ever  think  it  of  her  ?  '  Papa,'  she  said  in  a  very  firm 
voice,  '  I  am  your  daughter.  Individuality,  as  you  say, 
runs  strong  in  the  blood.  As  you  are,  I  am.  But  being 
the  actual  man  you  are  yourself — why,  how  can  you  ever 
expect  your  daughter  to  be  any  otherwise  ?' 

'  You  despise  money  too  much,  Psyche,'  the  old  man 
eaid,  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

'  Do  you  despise  it  ?'  Psyche  answered  simply  with  a 
straight  home-thru3t.  'Papa,  you  know  you  do — ai3 
much  as  I  do. '  .       . 
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Havilancl  Dumaresq's  lips  half  relaxed  in  spite  o£ 
himself.  'True,'  he  replied;  'very  true,  little  one.  But 
then  I'm  a  man.  I  can  bear  all  that— poverty,  drudgery, 
misery.  I  know  vvhat  it  means.  Whereas  yon,  my 
darling ' 

'  I — am  your  daughter,'  Psyche  repeated  proudly. 

*  Then  you  mean,'  her  father  said  in  a  heart-broken 
voice, '  that  if  he  asks  you,  you  mean  to  marry  Mr.  Linnell?' 

'  He  hasn't  asked  me,'  Psyche  answered  with  a  dieper 
flush. 

'But  if  he  does.  Psyche — my  darling,  my  daughter, 
promise  me,  oh !  promise  me,  that  you'll  give  him  no 
answer  till  you've  spoken  to  me  about  it.' 

Psyche  looked  him  back  in  the  eyes  sorrowfully.  '  I 
can't,'  she  answered,  faltering.  '  Oh,  anything  but  that, 
papa  !  I  didn't  know  it  myself  even  till  you  began  to 
ask  m?.  But  I  know  it  now.  I  love  him,  I  love  him 
too  dearly.' 

Dumaresq  looked  at  her  with  melting  regret.  *  My 
child,'  he  said,  faltering  in  his  turn,  '  you  will  break  my 
heart  for  me.  Psyche,  I've  had  but  one  day-dream  in 
my  life — one  long  day-dream  that  I've  cherished  for  years 
for  you.  I've  seen  you  growing  up  and  unfolding  like  a 
flower-bud,  becoming  every  day  sweeter  and  daintier 
and  more  beautiful  than  ever,  flitting  like  a  butterfly 
through  this  dull  gray  life  of  mine — and  I've  said  to 
myself  in  my  own  heart :  "If  I've  nothing  else  to  give 
my  child,  I  can  give  her  at  least  the  dower  of  being 
Haviland  Dumaresq's  only  daughter.  I  can  introduce 
her  to  a  world  where  my  name  at  any  rate  counts  for 
something.  There  she  will  be  noticed,  admired,  courted  : 
there  her  beautiful  face  and  her  beautiful  soul  will  both 
be  rated  at  their  true  value.  There  some  man  who  is 
worthy  of  her,  by  birth  and  position,  will  make  her 
happy,  as  she  richly  deserves  to  be."  I  saw  you  in 
my  own  mind  surrounded  by  comfort,  honour,  luxury. 
That  was  my  day-dream.  Psyche,  the  only  daydream 
of  my  sad  long  life.  Don't  break  it  down  ruthlessly  for 
me,  I  beseech  you,  by  marrying  a  penniless  man,  who  will 
drag  you,  by  slow  degrees  of  decline,  down,  down,  down, 
to  poverty,  drudgery,  wretchedness,  misery.     Don't  let 
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me  see  you  a  pale,  careworn  \vife,  harassed  with  debt, 
and  many  children,  and  endless  rounds  of  household 
worries.  Don't  break  my  heart  by  spoiling  your  own 
life  for  me.  Oh,  for  my  sake.  Psyche,  promise  me,  do 
promise  me,  for  the  present  to  say  "  No  "  to  him.' 

'Papa,  pnpo,,'  Psycho  cried,  'you've  said  it  yourself; 
if  you've  nothing  else  on  earth  to  give  me,  you've  given 
me  the  dower  of  being  Haviland  Dumaresq's  daughter. 
I've  always  been  proud  of  your  own  grand  life,  and  of 
the  way  you've  flung  it  so  grandly  away  for  humanity. 
Do  you  think  I'm  not  proud  enough  to  fling  my  own 
away  too — for  love?  I'd  rather  bear  drudgery  with  the 
one  man  I  care  for,  than  share  wealth  and  position  and 
titles  and  honours  with  any  other  man  in  all  England.' 

Her  father  gazed  down  at  her  with  remorseful  eyes. 
He  was  proud  of  her,  but  heart-broken.  '  You're  very 
young,  Psyche,'  he  murmured  again,  holding  both  her 
hands  in  his,  and  pleading  hard  for  his  day-dream. 
You're  only  beginning  your  course  through  life.  You'll 
meet  many  other  men  in  your  way  through  the  world 
whom  you  can  love  as  truly  as  you  love  Linnell.  This  ia 
but  the  first  slight  scratch.  Don't  fancy,  as  girls  will  do, 
it's  the  deepest  of  wounds,  the  one  grand  passion.  You'll 
find  penniless  young  painters  are  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries on  your  path  through  life.  I've  seen  women 
marry  before  now  for  pure,  pure  love,  and  marry  a  man 
who  loved  them  truly ;  yet  lead  such  lives,  such  unhappy 
lives  of  sordid  shifts  and  squalid  household  tasks,  that  all 
the  romance — yes,  and  all  the  health  and  strength  and 
spirit  too — was  crushed  clean  out  of  them.  Don't  rush 
headlong  at  once  on  such  a  fate  as  that.  Wait  awhile, 
my  child;  I  ask  you  no  more:  just  a  brief  delay  :  wait 
and  make  your  mind  up.' 

He  meant  it  in  the  kindest  possible  way — the  way  of 
fathers  ;  but  he  had  mistaken  his  hearer.  Psyche  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  great  fact  dawning  ever  clearer  on  her 
half-childish  understanding.  She  had  realized  it  but 
dimly  and  uncertainly  before ;  she  saw  it  now,  under 
stress  of  opposition,  in  all  its  vivid  and  undeniable  dis- 
tinctness. 

'  Papa,'  she  cried,  with  profound  conviction,  '  I  may 
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wait  and  wait,  as  long  as  you  like,  but  I  shall  love  him 
for  ever,  and  him  only.' 

He  had  forced  it  out  of  h  }r.  He  had  forced  it  into  her 
almost.  Without  the  spur  of  his  searching  question,  she 
could  never  have  put  it  so  plainly,  even  to  herself.  But 
she  knew  it  now.  She  was  quite  certain  of  it.  She  saw 
it  as  a  simple  fact  of  Nature.  She  loved  Linnell,  and 
she  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  She  had  forgotten  by  this 
time  all  her  girlish  bashfulness  —  her  modesty — her 
reserve — and  she  looked  her  father  full  in  the  face  as  sho 
repeated  fervently :  '  I  love  him  !  I  love  him  !' 

The  old  rnan  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
groan. 

'  Psyche,  Psyche,'  he  cried,  '  you'll  kill  me — you'll  kill 
me!  Was  it  for  this  I  longed  and  dreamed  in  secret? 
Was  it  for  this  I  worked  and  flung  my  life  away  ?  You'll 
bring  down  my  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  To 
see  you  drudging  as  a  poor  man's  slave  in  some  wretched 
lodging !  For  your  father's  sake,  oh,  take  pity  on  your- 
self— refuse  him,  refuse  him  !' 

'  I  can't,'  Psyche  answered  firmly — *  I  can't  do  it,  papa. 
My  tongue  wouldn't  obey  me.  He  hasn't  asked  me  yet, 
and  for  your  sake  I  hope  he  won't  ask  me  ;  but  if  he 
does,  I  can't  refuse  him ;  I  must  say  *•  Yes  ;"  I  can  never 
say  "  No  "  to  him.' 

Her  father  rocked  himself  to  and  fro  in  his  chair  in 
speechless  misery.  If  Psyche  were  to  marry  that  penni- 
less painter  he  would  feel  that  his  life  was  indeed  a 
failure.  His  house  would  in  truth  be  left  unto  him 
desolate.  The  ground  would  be  cut  from  under  his  very 
feet.  He  had  dreamed  his  dream  of  happiness  for 
Psyche  so  long  that  he  had  come  to  live  on  it  now 
altogether.  It  was  his  future,  his  world,  his  one  interest 
in  existence.  It  had  intertwined  itself  alike  in  his  opium 
ecstasies  and  in  his  soberer,  saner,  waking  hours,  till 
each  form  of  the  dream  had  only  seemed  to  heighten  and 
fortify  the  other.  And  now  Psyche,  for  whose  sake  he 
had  dreamt  it  all,  was  going  herself  deliberately  to  crush 
his  hopes  under  foot  by  flinging  herself  away,  and  accept- 
ing that  penniless,  struggling  painter. 

He  rocked  himself  to  and  fro  in  his  chair  with  tears  iq 
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his  eyes.  They  rolled  slowly  down  his  \veathei'-bcaten 
check,  and  Psyche,  watching  them,  let  her  own  keep 
them  company  in  solemn  silence.  One  heart  or  the 
other  must  surely  break.  Which  heart  should  it  be  ? 
that  was  the  question.  Big  drops  stood  upon  the  old 
man's  brow.  It  was  clear  tlic  disappointment  wrung  his 
very  soul.  The  opium-fever  made  him  see  things  ever  in 
extremes.  If  Liunell  wasn't  rich,  then  Linnell  was  a 
beggar,  and  would  drag  down  his  Psyche  to  the  grave  or 
the  workhouse.  His  agony  stood  out  visibly  in  every 
line  of  his  face.  At  last  Psyche  could  stand  the  sight  no 
longer.     She  flung  herself  upon  him  with  tears  and  sobs. 

*  Papa,'  she  cried  piteously,  '  my  dear,  darling  father  ; 
I  love  you,  I  love  you,  very,  very  dearly !' 

*  I  know  it.  Psyche,'  the  old  man  answered  in  heart- 
broken tones,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart — *  I  know  it ;  I 
know  it.' 

'  Ask  me  anything  but  that,  papa,'  Psyche  burst  out, 
all  penitent,  <  and  I'll  gladly  do  it.' 

The  philosopher  smoothed  her  fair  hair  with  his  hand. 

*  Psyche,'  he  murmured  once  more,  after  a  long  paase, 
'he's  coming  to-morrow  to  finish  the  picture.  After  that, 
I  believe,  he's  not  coming  again.  I  think — he's  going 
away  altogether  from  Petherton.' 

Psyche's  face  was  as  white  as  a  ghost's. 
'Well,  papa?'   she  asked,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
audibly  with  a  quivering  tremor. 

*  Well,  I  want  you  to  do  one  thing  for  me,'  her  father 
went  on,  *  one  thing  only.  I  won't  ask  you  to  give  him 
up :  not  to  give  him  up  entirely.  I  see  that's  more  than 
I  could  ask  of  you  at  present.  The  wound  has  gone  too 
deep  for  the  moment.  But  young  hearts  heal  much  faster 
than  old  ones.  I  do  ask  you,  therefore,  to  wait  and 
think.  Kemember  how  young  you  are  !  You're  only 
seventeen.  In  four  years  more  you'll  be  your  own 
mistress.  If  in  four  years  from  now  you  love  Linnell 
still,  and  he  loves  you  still,  then  well  and  good — though 
it  break  my  heart,  I  will  not  oppose  you.  Even  now,  my 
darling,  I  do  not  oppose  you.  I  only  say  to  you — and  I 
beg  of  you — I  implore  you — wait  and  try  him.' 

Psyche  looked  back  at  him,  cold  and  white  as  marble. 
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'  I  will  wait,  papa,'  she  answercJ,  in  a  very  clear  voice. 
'  I  can  wait,  if  you  wisli  it.  I  can  wait,  and  wait,  and 
wait  for  ever.  But,  four  years  or  forty  years,  I  shall 
always  love  him.' 

Dumaresq  smiled.  That's  the  way  with  the  young. 
The  present  love  is  to  them  always  tlio  unalterable  one. 

'  If  you'll  wait  for  my  sake,'  he  said,  holding  her  hand 
tight,  'I'll  let  you  do  as  you  will  in  four  short  years.  In 
three  years,  even,  I'll  give  you  law.  You're  young,  very 
young.  I  never  thought  these  things  had  come  near  you 
yet.  If  I  had  thought  so,  I'd  have  guarded  you  better, 
far  better.  But  I  want  yovi  to  promise  mo  now  ono 
other  thing— say  nothing  of  all  this  to  Linnell  to- 
morrow.' 

'Papa!'  Psyche  cried,  rising  in  her  horror,  'am  I  to 
let  him  go  away  without  even  saying  good-bye  to  him  ? 
without  bidding  him  farewell  ?  without  telling  him  how 
sorry  I  am  to  lose  him,  and  why — why  I  must  be  so 
terribly  different  now  to  him  ?  Suppose  he  asks  me, 
what  must  I  answer  him?* 

'  My  child,'  the  old  man  said  in  a  soothing  voice,  '  he 
will  not  ask  you.  He'll  pass  it  by  in  silence.  But  for 
my  sake,  I  beg  you,  I  beseech  you,  I  implore  you — try  to 
say  nothing  to  him.  Let  him  go  in  peace.  Oh,  Psyche, 
don't  break  my  poor  old  heart  for  me  outricht !  I'm  an 
old  man — a  broken-down  man.  If  I  have  time,  perhaps 
I  may  get  over  this  blow.  But  give  me  time  !  I'm  very 
feeble — worn  out  before  my  dav. 
without  telling  your  whole  heart  to  him.' 

Psyche  stood  still  and  answered  nothing. 

•  Will  you  ?'  her  father  asked  once  more  imploringly. 

Psyche,  white  as  a  sheet,  still  held  her  peace. 

'  For  Heaven's  sake,  promise,'  the  old  man  cried  again, 
with  an  agonized  look.  It  was  crushing  his  heart.  Ho 
couldn't  bear  to  think  that  LinnoU  should  drag  her  down 
to  those  imagined  depths  of  Bohemian  poverty. 

The  poor  girl  gazed  at  him  with  a  fixed,  cold  face. 
She  looked  more  like  a  marble  statue  than  a  human 
figure  as  she  stood  there  irresolute.  The  heart  within 
her  was  divided  two  ways,  and  frozen  hard  with  horror. 
'.Put  her  father's  attitude  moved  her  to  despair.     He  wag 
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an  old  man,  as  he  said,  and  to  refuse  him  now  would 
clearly  be  his  centh-warrant. 

'I  promise,'  she  munnurod  slowly,  and"  stood  thers 
rooted.  Three  jears,  three  years — three  long,  long 
years !  and  she  ('aiod  not  o'.  >.ii  so  much  as  tell  hini. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

IN     THE     CRUCIBLE. 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  according  to  promise,  Linnell 
presented  himself  at  the  Wren's  Nest.  He  was  pale 
and  anxious,  for  he  had  passed  a  long  and  sleepless  night 
— who  knows  not  those  sleepless  nights,  more  precious  by 
far  than  sleep  itself,  when  a  man's  head  whirls  round  and 
round  with  a  thousand  tunes  played  dehciously  on  a 
single  chord  ? — but  he  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
result,  for  he  could  trust  Psyche :  though  Haviland 
Dumaresq  himself  might  fade  at  nearer  view  into  common 
humanity,  he  could  trust  Psyche — he  could  trust  Psyche  ! 
How  often  did  he  not  murmur  to  himself  reassuringly 
through  the  night-watches  that,  let  who  would  fail,  he 
could  still  trust  Psyche  !  So  he  pulled  himself  together 
with  what  energy  he  might,  and  went  round  betimes  to 
finish  the  portrait. 

Psyche,  too,  for  her  part,  was  pale  and  agitated ;  but 
she  was  far  too  much  of  a  woman  already  to  let  her 
devoted  admirer  plainly  see  it.  She,  too,  had  lain  awake 
on  her  bed  all  night,  not  in  the  sleepless  ecstasy  of  love 
like  Linnell,  but  crying  her  eyes  out  in  a  fierce  conflict  of 
counter-emotions.  Till  yesterday  she  hardly  knew  she 
loved  her  painter ;  but  wo  often  learn  what  we  love  best 
only  at  the  moment  when  we  are  called  upon  to  give  it 
up.  Now  that  she  was  asked  to  relinquish  all  thoughts 
of  loving  Linnell,  Psyche  felt  to  herself  for  the  first  time 
how  her  whole  future  had  unconsciously  wrapped  itself 
up  in  him.  She  had  cried  and  cried  till  her  eyes  were 
Bore  and  red  ;  at  least,  for  the  first  half  of  that  long  lone 
night.  But  about  three  o'clock  the  woman  within  her 
suggested  suddenly  that  if  she  went  on  crying  any  longer 
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like  this,  Linnell  would  detect  those  red  eyes  iti  the 
morning.  So  she  rose  up  hastily  and  bathed  them  with 
rose-water ;  and  after  a  long  time  spent  in  reducing  the 
swollen  lids  to  proper  proportions,  went  to  bed  once 
more  with  a  stern  resolve  not  to  cry  again  to-night,  no 
matter  what  cruel  tliought  might  present  itself  to  her. 
And  she  kept  the  resolve  with  innate  firmness.  She  was 
Haviland  Dumaresq's  daughter,  after  all,  and  she  knew 
how  to  control  her  own  heart  sternly.  Let  it  throb  as  it 
would,  she  would  keep  it  quiet.  Her  pride  itself  would 
never  permit  her  to  let  her  father  or  her  lover  see  to- 
morrow she  had  shed  a  tear  over  this  her  first  great 
sorrow. 

So,  when  Linnell  presented  himself  in  the  bare  little 
dining-room  at  ten  o'clock.  Psycho  was  there,  fresh  and 
smiling  as  usual,  to  meet  him  and  greet  him  with  undis- 
turbed calmness.  Fresh  and  smiling  as  usual,  but  some- 
how changed,  Linnell  felt  instinctively:  not  quite  herself: 
some  shadow  of  a  thick  impenetrable  barrier  seemed  to 
have  risen  up  invisible   since  yesterday  between  them. 

Could  it  be  that  Psyche  too But  no  !  impossible  ! 

Linnell  dashed  away  the  unworthy  thought,  half  ashamed 
of  himself  for  allowing  it  to  obtrude  its  horrid  face  for 
one  moment  upon  him.  Such  motives  could  never  weigh 
with  Psyche.  Though  Haviland  Dumaresq  had  wallowed 
in  mire,  his  Psyche  could  never  soil  the  tip  of  her  white 
httle  wings  in  it. 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  took  his  with  a  smile. 
But  her  grasp  had  none  of  that  gentle  pressure  he  had 
learnt  to  expect  of  late  from  Psycho ;  that  cordial  pressure, 
unfelt  and  undesigned,  which  all  of  us  give  to  friends  and 
intimates.  A  man  so  sensitive  and  so  delicately  organ- 
ized as  Linnell  felt  the  diflerence  at  once  :  he  felt  it,  and 
it  chilled  him.  '  Good-morning,'  he  said  in  a  disap- 
pointed voice  :  *  we  can  go  on  at  once,  I  suppose,  with  the 
picture.' 

'  Yes,'  Psyche  answered  in  tones  ohe  could  hardly 
school  herself  to  utter.  *  It'll  be  finished  to-day,  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Linnell?  Papa  told  me  you  thought  you'd 
only  want  one  more  day  for  it.' 

The  artist  looked  at  her  with  &  keen  and  piercing 
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glance.  Was  even  bis  faitli  in  Psyche,  then,  to  be 
shaken?  Would  P'  ychc  herself  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  the  penniless  painter?  lie  wouldn't  believe  it — he 
couldn't  believe  it.  *  Yea,  one  more  day,'  he  answered, 
'  and  then  we  shall  be  done.  It's  been  a  pleasant  task, 
Miss  Dumaresq.  I'm  sorry  it's  finished.  We've  *^njoyf;d 
it  tof^ether.' 

'  The  picture's  beautiful,'  Psycho  answered,  trembling, 
but  trying  to  talk  as  coldly  as  she  could.  She  had  given 
her  word  to  papa  last  night,  and  bitter  as  it  might  be,  she 
would  do  the  best  she  knew  to  fulfil  it.  But,  oh,  how 
much  easier  it  was  to  promise  last  night— though  that 
itself  was  hard — than  to  carry  the  promise  into  execution 
this  morning ! 

*  I'm  glad  you  like  it,'  Linnell  went  on,  making  up  bis 
mind  not  to  notice  her  tone — a  man  may  so  readily  mis- 
interpret mere  tones :  *  I  never  pleased  myself  better 
before;  but  then,  I  never  had  so  suitable  a  sitter.' 

*  Thank  you,'  Psyche  answered  with  well-assumed  calm- 
ness :  *  it's  a  pleasure  to  me  if  I've  been  able  to  be  of  any 
service  to  vou.' 

Linnell  looked  back  at  her  in  surprise  and  alarm.  His 
heart  was  beating  very  fast  now.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
taking the  frigidity  of  her  tone.  Impossible,  incredible, 
inconceivable  as  it  seemed,  Psyche  must  have  found  out 
he  wasn't  worth  catching. 

His  hand  could  hardly  guide  his  brush  aright,  but  he 
went  on  painting  through  that  whole  long  morning — the 
longest  and  most  terrible  he  had  ever  known— with  the 
energy  of  despair  increasing  and  deepening  upon  him 
each  moment.  They  talked  continually — talked  far  more 
than  usual ;  for  each  of  them  felt  too  constrained  and 
unhappy  to  let  tl\e  conversation  flag  for  a  single  moment. 
Silence  in  such  a  case  would  be  w^orse  than  unsafe :  only 
by  a  strenuous  stream  of  platitudinous  commonplaces  can 
the  overflowing  heart  be  held  back  at  a  crisis  from 
unseemly  self-revelation.  Linnell  talked  about  the  picture, 
and  its  effect :  Psyche  answered  him  back  bravely  with 
polite  phrases.  Iler  courage  never  failed  or  flinched  for 
a  second  :  though  she  broke  her  heart  over  it,  she  would 
keep  her  word  to  the  letter  to  her  father. 
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After  all,  it  Nvas  only  for  thrco  long  years:  an  olcrnity 
of  time  when  one's  fieventeen  ;  but  still  an  eternity  with 
liniits  beyond  it.  Some  day,  some  day,  she  could  explain 
it  all  to  him.  Rome  day  she  could  tell  him  with  a 
burBting  heart  how  much  she  had  endured,  and  for  his 
dear  sake.  Tor  he  loved  lier,  ho  loved  her;  of  that  sho 
was  certain,  ilis  hand  was  trembling  on  the  canvas  as 
ho  worked;  till  then,  poor  iluttering  hoai't,  lio  still. 
Some  day  you  may  burst  your  self-imposed  barriers,  and 
let  your  pent-up  love  flow  down  its  natural  chaimel. 

Once  or  twice,  liowever,  the  pressure  was  terrible. 
Once  or  twice  the  tears  rose  almost  to  the  level  of 
lier  eyes;  but  cacli  time,  with  a  superhuman  effort  of 
will,  like  her  father's  daughter,  she  thrust  them  back 
again.  Towards  the  end  cs['ecially,  when  Linnell,  now 
thoroughly  wounded  in  soul,  began  to  hint  at  his  ap- 
proaching departure,  the  conflict  within  her  grew  pain- 
fully intense. 

'  I  meant  to  spend  all  the  summer  at  Petherton,'  he 
said  with  a  burst,  looking  across  at  her  despairingly, 
towards  the  close  of  the  sitting — '  particularly  once ;  I 
almost  made  my  inind  up.  But  circumstances  have 
arisen  which  make  me  think  it  best  now  to  go.  Though, 
indeed,  even  yet  I  might  stop — if  other  circumstances 
intervened  to  detain  me.'  He  looked  at  her  hard.  She 
gave  no  sigu.  *  But  that  seems  unlikely,'  he  went  on, 
heart-broken.  *  So  I  shall  probably  leave  almost  at  once. 
Unless,  indeed,  anything  should  happen — unexpectedly — 
to  keep  me  here.' 

He  gazed  at  her,  despairing.  Psyche  faltered.  The 
heart  within  her  rose  up  and  did  battle.  She  knew  what 
he  meant.  One  word  would  suffice — one  motion  of  the 
hand.  Could  she  keep  it  down  ?  Could  she  do  her  own 
soul  —  and  his  —  this  gross  injustice?  And  then  her 
father's  pleading  face  occurred  to  her.  An  old,  old 
man — a  broken  old  man  1  Her  father's  pleading  face, 
and  her  sacred  promise !  Her  promise !  her  promise ! 
Come  what  migfit,  she  must,  she  must !  It  v/as  for 
three  years  only  !     And  he — he  would  wait  for  her. 

Summoning  up  all  her  courage,  she  answered  once 
more  in  the  same  set  tone,  but  with  agonized  eyes : 
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*  We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you.  It's  been  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  us  all  to  see  yo  i  here,  Mr.  Linnell,  this 
summer.' 

Linnell  noticed  the  struggle  and  its  result ;  noticed  it, 
and — as  was  natural  for  him— misinterpreted  it  too.  A 
nature  like  his  could  put  but  one  interpretation  upon  it. 
Then  she  was  really  crushiug  down  her  own  better 
feelings  at  the  dictates  of  mere  vulgar  prudence  and 
avarice !  She  would  have  liked  to  be  cordial — to  the 
man,  to  himself — modest  and  sensitive  as  he  was  in  his 
heart,  Linnell  yet  paid  himself  mentally  the  compliment 
of  admitting  so  much — she  liked  the  man ;  but  she  would 
make  no  concession  to  the  penniless  painter.  He  turned 
to  his  work  once  more  with  a  itifled  sigh  of  horror.  He, 
too,  had  had  a  day-dream  at  .last ;  he  had  thought  just 
once,  just  once  in  the  world,  he  had  found  the  one  true 
maiden  to  love  him  ;  and  now  the  day-dream  had  melted 
again  into  airy  nothingness,  and  the  one  true  maiden  had 
declared  by  no  uncertain  signs  that  she  too  preferred  the 
worship  of  Mammon.  Ah  me  !  ah  me !  the  horror  of  it  I 
the  pity  of  it ! 

There  was  a  dangerous  silence  for  half  a  minute. 
Pysche  thought  he  must  surely  hear  her  heart  as  it  beat 
with  loud  thuds  against  her  trembhng  little  bosom.  At 
all  hazards  she  must  find  something  to  sa.y.  She 
blundered  in  her  haste  and  trepidation  on  the  worst 
possible  tack. 

'But  you  will  come  again?'  she  murmured,  almost 
persuasively. 

Linnell  looked  up,  and  hesitated  for  an  instant.  Could 
she  mean  to  relent  ?  Was  she  leading  him  on  ?  Never 
would  he  ask  her  if  she  took  him  with  anything  less  than 
her  whole  heart,  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  on  his  own  account  alone,  without  thought  or 
calculation  of  money  and  position. 

'  A  painter's  life  is  governed  by  me  ny  varying  con- 
ditiono,'  he  answered  slowly  and  very  deliberately.  'We 
can't  come  and  go  where  we  will,  likj  moneyed  people. 
We  must  move  where  we  find  work  cut  out  to  our  hands. 
Ours  is  a  very  precarious  trade.  We  work  hard,  most  "A 
us,  and  earn  little.     Such  people,  you  know,  must  be 
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guided  by  the  market.  They  must  govern  their  motions 
hither  and  thither  by  demand  and  supply — hard  political 
economy — paint  what  they  find  the  world  will  pay  them 
for.' 

'  But  you're  not  like  that,'  Psyche  cried,  more  naturally 
and  unconstrainedly  than  she  had  yet  spoken :  you're 
well  known,  and  can  paint  what  you  will.  Besides,  you 
can  come  and  go  where  you  please.  You've  nobody  else 
in  the  world  but  yourself  to  think  of.  And — it  would 
give  us  all  so  much  pleasure  to  see  you  again  at  Petherton.' 

Her  soul  misgave  her  as  she  spoke.  Had  she  gone  too 
far?  Was  she  breaking  the  spirit  of  her  promise  now? 
Was  she  moving  half-way,  in  iicr  eagerness,  to  meet  the 
penniless  painter  ? 

Linnell,  too,  looked  up  with  a  fresh  burpt  of  hope,  as 
he  heard  her  words. 

'  I  might  come  back,'  he  said,  eyeing  her  once  more 
with  that  piercing  glance  of  his,  '  if  only — I  thought — I 
had  something  to  come  back  for.' 

Psyche  shook  with  terror  and  remorse  from  head  to 
foot.  It  was  an  awful  ordeal  for  so  young  a  girl.  Her 
father  should  have  guardiid  her  heart  from  this  strain. 
She  had  gone  too  far,  the  a.  She  had  said  too  much. 
Her  feelings  had  betrayed  ber.  She  had  broken  her 
word.  Oh,  what  would  papa  sajr  tc  ohis?  She  must  put 
herself  right  again  ;  she  must  justify  her  promise. 

'  We  shall  all  be  delighted  to  see  you,'  she  said, 
relapsing  into  the  same  cold  impersonal  voice  as  before. 
*  I  hope  you'll  come.  There  must  be  plenty  of  things  for 
you  still  to  paint  here.' 

Linnell  turned  back,  unmanned,  to  the  picture  again. 
Then  she  had  fought  it  all  out  wiMi  her  own  heart,  and 
the  worst  side  had  won  within  her  !  How  beautiful  she 
was,  and  how  young,  and  how  innocent !  Who  could 
ever  have  believed  that  under  that  sweet  and  almost 
childish  face— childish  in  softness,  yet  full  of  womanly 
grace  and  dignity — there  lay  so  much  cold  and  calculating 
selfishness !  Who  could  ever  have  believed  that  that 
seemingly  simple  country  girl  would  stifle  her  own  better 
inner  promptings — deliberately,  visibly  to  the  naked  eye — 
for  the  sake  of  money,  position,  worldly  prospects  I     Sho 
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he  loved  her. 
never,  never ! 
never  tell  her. 


would  sell  her  own  soul,  ^len,  for  somebody's  gold  I 
And,  ob,  how  futile,  how  empty  was  the  sale!  If  she 
would  but  have  loved  him,  liow  he  would  have  loved  her! 
And  now,  even  now,  when  he  saw  she  loved  him  far  less 
than  the  chance  of  selling  herself  for  hard  cash  in  the 
matrimonial  market — why  be  loved  her,  he  loved  her,  he 
loved  her  still !  The  more  unworthy  she  was,  the  more 
But  he  would  never  tell  her  so.  Oh, 
For  her  own  dignity's  sake  he  would 
He  would  never  degrade  himself — and 
her — by  putting  her  to  the  shame  of  that  open  renuncia- 
tion of  her  better  self.  He  would  spare  her  the  disgrace 
of  belying  her  own  heart.  He  would  bear  it  all  in  silence. 
He  would  spare  her — he  would  spare  her. 

He  glanced  across  at  her  as  he  worked  on  mechanically 
still.  A  red  flush  stood  now  in  the  midst  of  her  pala 
white  cheek.  She  was  ashamed,  ashamed,  of  that  he 
felt  sure  ;  but  her  heart  was  noL  strong  eaou ?b  to  break 
through  the  vile  bonds  it  had  woven  i  -  ■  ';f.  The 
Psyche  he  had  dreamed  of  had  never  exisuoci.  But  tha 
b^.ser  Psyche  that  actually  was  he  would  always  love. 
He  would  love  her  for  the  sake  of  his  own  sw^eet  fancy. 
The  ideal  had  made  even  the  reality  dear  to  him. 

He  painted  away  for  ;:ome  minutes  in  silence.  Neither 
spoke.  Psyc'^3  coi.ld  not  trust  herself  to  say  another 
word.  The  tears  were  welling  up  almost  uncontrollably 
now.  Linnell  put  touch  after  touch  to  the  completed 
picture.  Strange  to  say,  the  very  power  of  his  feeling 
n:iade  him,  paint  intensely.  He  was  surpassing  himself 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  moment.  He  was  putting  on  the 
canvas  the  ideal  Psyche— the  Psyche  that  was  not  iind 
never  had*  beer. 

At  last  he  drew  breath,  stood  back,  looked  at  it  )  t 
sighed.  '  It's  finished,'  he  said.  ♦  One  other  bi»  v>  e 
would  spoil  it.' 

'  Pinished  1'  Psyche  cried.     '  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry !' 

Linnell  packed  up  his  things  to  go,  in  silence.  Psyche 
never  moved  from  her  seat,  but5  watched  him.  He 
packed  them  all  up  with  a  resolute  air.  She  knew  what 
it  meant,  but  brave  and  proud  still,  she  kept  her  compact 
to  tho  very  letter.     '  Are  you — going  ?'  she  asked  at  last, 
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as  he  stood  with  the  easel  stuck  under  his 
the  picture  itself  on  the  dining-room  table. 

*  Yes,  going,'  he  said  in  a  very  husky  voice.  '  It's  all 
finished.     Good-bye,  Miss  Damaresq.' 

'  For  ever!'  Psyche  cried,  all  her  strength  failing  her. 

*  For  ever,'  Linnell  answered,  in  choking  tones.  '  One 
word  from  you  would  have  kept  me.  Psyche.  It  Dover 
came.  You  didn't  speak  it.  If  you  spoke  it  now,  even, 
it  %vould  keep  me  still.  But  you  won't — you  won't ! 
You  dare  not  speak  it.' 

Psyche  looked  up  at  him,  one  appealing  glance.  Her 
lips  trembled.  Her  face  was  white  as  death  now.  *  I 
love  you!  Stop!'  faltered  unspoken  in  her  parched 
throat.  It  almost  burst,  irrepressible,  from  her  burning 
tongue.  But  her  promise  1  her  promise  !  She  must 
keep  her  promise  !  The  words  died  away  on  her  blood- 
less lips.     She  only  looked.     She  answered  nothing. 

With  one  wild  impulse,  before  he  went,  Linnell  seized 
the  two  white  cheeks  between  his  hands,  and,  stooping 
down,  kissed  the  bloodless  lips  just  once — and  no  more 
after.  He  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  he  couldn't  resist  it. 
Then  he  rose,  and,  crying  in  a  tremulous  voice,  *  Good- 
bye, Psyche :  good-bye  for  ever  !'  he  rushed  wildly  out 
into  the  cottage  garden. 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  Haviland  Dumaresq  came 
into  the  room  to  see  what  xruit  his  counsel  had  borne,  he 
found  Psyche  seated  in  tlie  one  armchair  with  her  cold 
face  buried  deep  in  her  two  hands,  and  her  bosom  rising 
and  falling  convulsively. 

'  He's  gone,  papa !'  she  said ;  *  and  I've  kept  my 
promise.' 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON   THE    SPUR   OF   THE    MOMENT. 

To  Linnell  the  blow  w^as  a  very  severe  one.  At  thirty, 
when  a  man  loves,  he  loves  in  earnest.  No  playing  then 
with  light  loves  in  the  portal :  no  time  then  to  wince  and 
relent  and  refrain :  the  wounds  he  gets  at  that  age  go 
deep  and  rankle.     As  Linnell  returned  to  the  Red°Lion 
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that  morniug  ho  felt  the  world  was  iucleed  a  blank  to 
him.  Once  only  in  his  life  had  he  indulged  in  the  mad- 
ness of  daring  to  think  a  woman  loved  him  :  he  had  put 
that  woman  to  the  test,  oh,  such  a  tiny  test !  and  found 
her  wanting  past  all  belief.  Henceforth  he  would  hold 
no  girl  a  goddess.  The  game  was  played — and  lost. 
Linnell  was  tired  of  it. 

He  had  left  the  Oriental  picture  behind  him  at  the 
Wren's  Nest.  The  portrait  of  Haviland  Dumaresq  him- 
self stood  fronting  him  on  the  easel  in  his  own  sitting- 
room.  It  wanted  several  hours'  work  yet  of  its  final 
completion.  That  fiery  energy  of  despair  he  had  felt  at  the 
cottage  still  possessed  his  soul.  Seizing  his  palette,  all 
on  fire,  and  working  away  with  a  will  from  vivid  memory 
.  ne — a  memory  now  quickened  by  his  unnatural  exalta- 
c  n — Linnell  proceeded  to  fill  in  the  remaining  details, 
and  to  place  upon  the  canvas  a  breathing,  speaking,  living 
portrait  of  the  great  philosopher  in  his  happiest  aspect. 
It  was  not  Dumaresq  as  he  appeared  to  the  artist  the 
day  before  on  the  west  cliffs — not  that  shattered  and  disap- 
pointed old  man  of  seventy,  pleading  hard  against  his  own 
earlier  and  better  self  for  the  lowest  and  vulgarest  estimate 
of  life — but  Dumaresq  ab  he  appeared  on  that  first 
glorious  evening  at  the  Wren's  Nest,  with  the  heroic  air  of 
resignation  and  simplicity  he  had  worn  on  his  face,  while 
he  told  in  plain  unvarnished  language  the  story  of  his 
own  grand  and  noble  devotion  in  the  morning  of  his 
days  to  an  impersonal  cause.  Linnell  remembered  every 
curve  of  the  features,  every  flash  of  the  eyes,  every  turn 
of  the  expression,  as  Dumaresq  had  unfolded  before  them 
in  full  detail  that  strange  history  of  magnificent  self- 
denial.  That  was  the  Dumaresq  that  should  live  for  ever 
upon  his  earnest  canvas  :  that  was  the  Dumaresq  whose 
lineaments  posterity  should  transcribe  from  his  hand 
on  the  title-page  of  five  thousand  future  editions  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedic  Philosophy.'  For  Linnell  was  too  single- 
minded  in  his  admiration  of  Dumaresq  to  let  contempt 
for  one  aspect  of  the  man's  nature  interfere  with  apprecia- 
tion for  the  greatness  of  his  life-work.  Let  him  be 
emotionally  whatever  he  might,  intellectually,  Linnell 
felt  sure  in  his  own  soul,  Haviland  Dumaresq  towered 
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like  a  giant  among  the  lesser  and  narrower  thinkers  of 
his  age. 

After  three  hours'  hard  work,  he  desisted  at  last,  and, 
standing  back  in  the  room,  gazed  close  with  a  critical 
eye  at  the  portrait.  His  instincts  told  him  it  was  a 
magnificent  picture  :  he  had  put  liis  very  heart's  blood 
into  each  stroke  of  the  poncil.  The  landhxdy  came  up 
while  he  worked,  and  announced  lunch ;  but  Linnell 
would  not  lay  aside  his  brush  for  a  second  till  his  task 
was  done.  '  Give  me  a  glass  of  claret  and  a  sandwich,' 
he  cried  hastily ;  and  the  landlady,  lamenting  sore  that 
*  all  them  nice  sweetbreads  was  cooked  for  nothing,'  was 
fain  perforce  to  acquiesce  in  his  Spartan  humour.  But 
when  the  last  touch  had  been  put  to  the  picture,  and 
Duniaresq  himself  gazed  forth  from  the  canvas,  a  thinker 
confessed  in  all  his  greatness,  Linnell  stood  before  it  with 
folded  hands,  astonished  at  his  own  unexpected  force  and 
originality.  Never  before  in  his  life  had  he  painted  with 
all  the  inborn  energy  of  his  nature,  unrestrained  by  petty 
fears  and  unworthy  self-criticisms.  Never  before  had  he 
so  trusted  to  his  own  true  genius  ;  and  the  result  of  that 
proud  and  justified  confidence  was  apparent  at  a  glance 
on  the  easel  before  him. 

Women  take  refuge  from  disappointment  in  tears ; 
men  in  action,  and  above  all  in  work.  The  work  had 
soothed  Linnell's  nerves  gradually.  He  sat  down  to  his 
desk,  when  the  task  was  complete,  and  wrote  a  hasty 
note  with  trembling  hands  to  Psyche.  It  was  the  first 
he  had  ever  written  to  her  :  it  would  be  the  last — his 
one  love-letter.  And  then  no  more  hereafter,  whatever 
might  come  with  years. 

*  Dear  Miss  Dumaresq, 

*  I  leave  Petherton  for  ever  this  evening.  I  leave 
England  for  ever  to-morrow.  The  Oriental  picture  is  at 
the  Wren's  Nest.  I  beg  you  to  keep  it  as  some  slight 
memento  of  me.  The  portrait  of  your  father  I  have 
finished  from  memory  this  afternoon.  Let  it  remain  at 
the  Red  Lion  till  dry ;  then  kindly  send  for  it  and  take  it 
home.  You  were  quite  right  in  thinking  your  father'3 
features  ought  not  to  be  lost  to  the  world  and  to  posterity, 
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That  they  may  not  be  lost,  I  beg  you  to  accept  this  fainfc 
representation  of  them — not  wholly  unworthy,  I  venture 
to  believe,  of  the  striking  original — during  your  own  life- 
time, and  to  leave  it  by  will  at  your  death  as  a  sacred 
trust  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Before  this 
reaches  you,  I  shall  have  left  the  inn.  No  answer  can 
then  find  me  anywhere.     Good-bye  for  ever. 

•  Faithfully  yours, 

'  C.  A.  L.' 

He  folded  it  up,  took  it  out,  and  posted  it.  Then  he 
returned,  all  tremulous,  to  the  Eed  Lion,  packed  up  his 
belongings  in  his  little  portmanteau,  paid  his  bill,  and 
drove  down  to  catch  the  last  train  to  London.  The 
dream  of  his  life  was  gone  for  ever.  He  didn't  care 
much  now  what  became  of  him. 

At  the  station  he  jumped  lightly  into  the  first  carriage 
he  happened  to  see.  It  was  almost  empty,  but  one  man 
sat  in  the  far  corner,  looking  out  of  the  window.  As 
the  train  moved  out,  the  man  turned.  Linnell  recognised 
him.  It  was  a  journalist  acquaintance  of  other  days,  a 
man  on  the  staff  of  a  London  daily,  who  acted  at  times 
as  a  special  war  correspondent. 

Linnell  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  unexpected  re- 
cognition, for  he  would  far  have  preferred  to  be  left  alone 
and  to  nurse  his  chagrin  and  mortification  by  himself ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it  now  :  the  journalist  had  seen 
him,  and  it  was  too  late  to  change  into  another  carriage. 
So  he  gulped  down  his  regret  as  best  he  might,  and  said 
in  as  cheerful  a  voice  as  he  could  muster  : 

*  Hullo,  Considine,  on  the  move  as  usual !  And  where 
are  you  off  to  ?' 

*  Khartoum,  this  time,'  the  easy-going  journalist  replied 
jauntily.  *  Hot  work,  too,  at  this  time  of  year.  I  only 
received  orders  by  wire  to  Plymouth  at  nine  this  morning, 
and  I  leave  Charing  Cross  at  nine  to-morrow.  But  it's 
nothing  when  you're  used  to  it.  I'm  all  on  the  job,  you 
know.  Bless  you !  I  was  sent  out  to  Zululand  once, 
much  quicker  than  that.  Down  at  the  office  at  six  one 
evening,  in  comes  a  wire,  "  Troubles  in  Zululand."  Say3 
the  chief :    "  Considine,  me  boy,  you're  off  to  Africa." 
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Says  I:  "When?"  Says  he:  "Steamer  sailed  from 
Southampton  yesterday.  Go  overland,  and  catch  it  at 
Iiisbon."  So  off  I  rushed  to  Cannon  Street  in  the  clothes 
I  stood  up  in  and  just  managed  to  bundle  into  the  night- 
mail,  without  even  so  much  as  a  pocket-comb  by  way  of 
luggage  :  bought  a  portmanteau  and  a  few  things  I  needed 
in  a  spare  hour  at  Paris  ;  and  was  at  Pietermaritzburg, 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  before  the  fighting  had  seriously 
begun  on  the  frontier.  I  call  that  smart.  But  a  job  like 
this  is  really  quite  easy  for  me.' 

'  Well,  but  you  don't  know  Arabic !'  Linnell  cried,  a 
little  taken  aback. 

*  Arabic,  is  it  ?  Sorrow  a  word,  me  dear  fellow.  But 
what  of  that  ?  I've  gone  the  world  over  with  English 
alone,  and  as  much  of  every  native  lingo  I  came  across 
as  will  allow  me  to  swear  at  the  beastly  niggers  to  the 
top  of  my  wishes  in  their  own  tongue.' 

Linnell  looked  graver. 

'  But  you  ought  to  know  Arabic,  really,'  he  said.  *  An  7 
man  who  goes  to  Khartoum  nowadays  is  to  some  extern 
liable  to  take  his  life  in  his  hands  for  the  time  being. 
I've  been  a  good  deal  about  in  Africa  myself,  you  know, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  wouldn't  like  to  trust  myself  in  the 
interior  at  present  unless  I  could  pass  at  a  pinch  as  a 
decent  Mohammedan.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  valued  my 
life — which  I  don't,  as  it  happens — but  that's  nothing.' 

*  You  speak  Arabic,  I  suppose  ?'  Considine  said  sugges- 
tively. 

'  Like  Enghsh,  almost,'  the  painter  answered  with  a 
nod.  *  I'd  pass  for  a  Mohammedan  easily  anywhere  in 
Africa.' 

'  Shall  you  go  out  there  this  winter?  You  generally 
do,  I  recollect ;  and  this  time  there'll  be  lots  of  amuse- 
ment. Things  are  getting  lively  on  the  Upper  Nile. 
They'll  be  having  a  row  up  yonder  before  long.  I  expect 
squalls,  myself,  before  the  winter's  over,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  out  of  the  fun  myself  for  a  sovereign,  I  can  tell  you.' 

Linnell  laughed. 

'  You're  a  born  Irishman,'  he  answered.  '  You  love 
a  fight  as  your  countryman  loves  to  brandish  his 
shillelagh  at  Donnybrook  Pair.     Well,  no ;  I  hadn't  de- 
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finitely  canvassed  the  Nile  for  tliis  next  winter,  I  confess  ; 
but  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  see  the  fighting.  I  don'^  much  care  where  I  go  now, 
and  to  a  man  who's  thoroughly  tired  of  his  life,  Khar- 
toum at  present  offers  exceptional  attractions.' 

*  That's  right,  me  boy,'  the  correspondent  cried,  slap- 
ping him  hard  on  the  bac\',  *  You  speak  with  the  spiiit 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  You'd  better  pack  up 
your  portmanteau  at  once,  and  come  along  off  with  me 
by  the  next  opportunity.  A  man  who  can  wear  a  burnous 
like  a  native  and  jabber  Arabic's  the  right  man  for  the 
place  this  blessed  minute.  I've  got  the  very  post  in  my 
gift  to  suit  you.  It's  an  artist  you  are,  and  an  artist  I'm 
looking  for.  The  Portc-C rayon  people  are  on  the  hunt 
for  a  fellow  who  can  draw  to  go  out  and  get  himself  killed 
at  Khartoum  in  their  service.  Liberal  terms :  first-rate 
pay :  a  pension  if  wounded :  a  solatium  for  your  widow 
if  killed  outright :  and  an  elegant  tomb  over  your  cold 
ashes  in  Westminster  Abbey.  "What  more  can  ye  want  ? 
It's  a  splendid  chance.  You  can  paint  the  Mahdi  as 
black  as  you  like,  and  no  criticism.  Sure,  there'll  be 
nobody  else  on  the  spot  to  contradict  you.' 

The  idea  fell  in  well  with  Linnell's  present  humour.  When 
a  man  has  just  been  disappointed  in  love,  he  takes  gloomy 
views  as  to  the  future  of  the  universe.  Linnell  was 
anxious  to  go  away  anywhere  from  England,  and  not  in- 
disposed to  get  killed  and  be  done  with  it.  At  Khartoum 
his  various-talents  and  acquirements  would  be  worth  more 
to  himself  and  the  world  at  large  than  anywhere  else. 
He  wanted  action  ;  he  wanted  excitement.  The  novelty 
of  the  position  would  turn  the  current  of  his  pessimistic 
thoughts.  And  besides,  if  he  died — for  he  didn't  conceal 
from  himself  the  fact  that  there  was  danger  in  the  scheme 
. — he  saw  how  his  death  might  be  made  useful  to  Psyche. 
Though  she  wasn't  the  same  Psyche  he  had  once  dreamt 
about,  he  loved  her  still,  and  he  would  love  her  for  ever. 
He  could  leave  all  he  possessed  to  Psyche.  That  would 
be  heaping  coals  of  fire,  indeed,  on  her  head  ;  and  even 
Haviland  Dumaresq,  probably,  would  not  refuse  to  take 
a  dead  man's  money.  And  Psyche  w^ould  then  have 
Tvbat  she  lived  for.     She  wanted  riches ;  and  this  would 
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ensure  them.  It  would  be  better  so.  Psycho  would 
derive  far  more  pleasure  from  that  heavy  metal  than  ever 
he  could. 

'  Really,'  he  said,  with  a  bitter  smile,  '  I  don't  know, 
Considine,  that  what  you  propose  mighln't  very  well  suit 
me.  Would  it  be  too  late  now  to  see  the  Portc-Craijoii 
people  after  we  get  up  to  town  this  very  evening  ?' 

'  Too  late,  is  it  ?'  the  correspondent  echoed,  delighted. 
'  Divvel  a  bit,  I  tell  you.  We'll  ring  them  up  out  of  the 
sleep  of  the  just.  Though  they're  rascals  enough,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  to  deserve  to  lie  awake  from  sunset  to 
cockcrow.  They're  just  dying  to  get  some  fellow  to 
volunteer  for  the  place.  Old  Lingard  'd  see  you  if  it  was 
two  in  the  morning.  You  can  arrange  to-night,  and  pack 
at  once,  and  come  off  with  me  by  the  first  Continental 
train  to-morrow.  Why,  I  want  a  man  who  can  speak 
Arabic  myself.  Camels  I  understand — I  rode  some  dozens 
of  them  to  death — may  Heaven  forgive  me  for  it ! — push- 
ing on  to  Candahar  in  the  Afghan  business  :  but  Arabic, 
I  admit,  's  one  too  many  for  me.  I'll  take  you  round  to 
see  old  Lingard  at  once,  when  we  get  up  to  town,  and 
we'll  bo  whirling  across  France  in  a  Pulman  car  by  this 
time  to-morrow.  We'll  catch  the  trci'ii  dc  luxe  at  Paris 
and  you'll  just  have  time  to  meet  the  Alexandria  steamer 
before  she  leaves  Brindi&i.' 

Linnell's  mind  was  made  up  in  a  moment.  He  would 
go  to  Africa.  And,  sure  enough,  by  eleven  o'clock  that 
night  it  was  all  settled  :  Linnell  had  accepted  the  proffered 
post  as  special  artist  for  the  Fortc-Crai/on  at  Khartoum  ; 
and  Psyche  lay,  white  as  death,  with  Linnell's  letter 
pressed  against  her  heaving  bosom,  on  her  own  little  bed 
in  the  Wren's  Nest  at  Petherton. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THEN   AND   IN   THAT   CASE. 

Even  after  the  business  with  the  Porte-Crayon  was 
settled,  however,  Linnell  did  not  go  straight  to  his  hotel. 
He  had  other  w^ork  to  do  before  he   could   finish  th^ 
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evening.  He  jumped  into  a  hansom  in  hot  haste,  and 
drove  round  to  his  lawyer's,  whom  he  wished  to  see  upon 
important  business.  He  drove  to  the  private  address,  of 
course,  not  to  the  office ;  but  late  as  it  was,  the  lawyer 
was  out— at  his  club  most  likely,  the  servant  thought; 
and  Linnell,  all  on  fire  to  conclude  his  business  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  drove  down  to  the  club  forth- 
with to  intercept  him.  He  found  the  man  of  law  relaxing 
his  mind  at  that  abode  of  luxury  in  a  hand  at  whist,  and 
waited  with  impatience  for  his  hasty  interview  till  the 
rubber  was  over.     Then  he  said  hurriedly : 

'Mr.  Burchell,  I  want  you  three  minutes  in  the  library. 

I  won't  detain  you  longer  than  that.     But This 

is  a  matter  that  won't  wait.  I'm  off  to  Khartoum  to  join 
Gordon  to-morrow.' 

'  And  you  want  your  will  made  !'  the  solicitor  suggested, 
with  the  rapid  wisdom  born  of  old  experience. 

'Precisely,  that's  it.  You  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  at  once.  Can  you  draw  it  up  for  me  here  and  now  ? 
I  leave  to-morrow  morning  by  the  9.40.' 

*  My  dear  sir,'  the  lawyer  remonstrated,  '  this  is  very 
precipitate.  But  you  know  your  own  business  better  than 
I  do.  If  you  wish  it,  certainly  ;  a  will's  a  thing  one  can 
do  off-hand.  We'll  get  two  witnesses  here  on  the  spot. 
Watson's  here :  you  know  Watson,  I  think :  and  your 
cousin  Sir  Austen's  dining  with  him  to-night  in  the  club. 
Shall  I  ask  them  to  attest  ?  But  perhaps  that  won't  do  ; 
you  may  mean  your  cousin  to  benefit  under  the  docu- 
ment.' 

Linnell  smiled. 

'  No,  I  don't,'  he  said.  '  My  beque:;!  3  are  few.  Single, 
in  fact.  A  very  short  paper.  It  won't  take  you  two 
minutes  to  draw  it  up.  Testamentary  disjposition  reduced 
to  its  simplest  and  most  primitive  elements.  I  leave 
everything  absolutely  to  a  solitary  person.  Sir  Austen 
will  do  as  well  as  anybody  else  if  he  cares  £0  sign  it.' 

Mr.  Burchell  went  off  for  a  few  seconds  to  detain  two 
fit  and  proper  witnesses  from  leaving  the  club  (as  it  was 
getting  late),  and  returned  triumphant  at  the  end  of  that 
time  with  news  that  the  needful  legal  attestors  might  be 
found  when  wanted  in  the  first  smoking-room. 
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*  And  now,'  he  said,  taking  up  a  sheet  of  blank  paper 
with  a  smile,  'what's  to  be  the  tenor  of  this  most  hasty 
document  ?' 

'  As  I  said,'  Linnell  answered,  looking  straight  with 
empty  eyes  into  the  vacant  fireplace  :  '  I  leave  everything 
I  die  possessed  of  to  Psyche,  daughter  of  Haviland 
Dumaresq,  of  the  Wren's  Nest,  Petherton  Episcopi.' 

And  he  wrote  the  names  down  as  he  spoke,  for  better 
security,  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  which  he  handed  to 
the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Burchell  whistled  audibly  to  himself ;  but  he  was 
too  old  and  too  practised  a  hand  at  his  trade  to  dream 
of  remonstrating  or  asking  any  questions.  He  merely 
suggested  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  voice,  '  Shall  I  add, 
"  whom  it  is  my  intention  hereafter  to  marry"  ?  The 
addition's  usual,  and  in  case  of  any  dispute  as  to  probata 
of  the  will,  it  carries  weight  with  judges  and  juries.  Some 
reason  for  a  bequest  is  ordinarily  given,  when  large  sums 
are  bequeathed  to  strangers  in  blood.  The  law  expects  at 
least  a  show  of  explanation.  Otherwise,  one  is  apt  to 
have  questions  raised  as  to  undue  influence,  inquiries  as 
to  sound  disposing  state  of  mind  at  the  time,  or  other 
doubts  as  to  precise  fitness  for  testamentary  disposition 
at  the  date  of  executing.  May  I  add  the  clause?  It 
simplifies  difficulties.' 

*  No,'  Linnell  answered  sharply  and  promptly.  '  It  is 
not  my  intention  now  or  at  any  time  to  marry  the  lady. 
I  leave  it  to  her  absolutely  sans  phrase.  If  you  want  a 
reason,  say  that  I  bequeath  it  to  her  as  a  testimony  to 
the  profound  respect  I  feel  for  the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical ability  of  her  distinguished  father.' 

The  lawyer  paused,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand. 

'  It's  not  my  place,  of  course,'  he  said  in  a  very  quiet 
voice,  *  to  interfere  in  any  way,  however  tentatively, 
with  a  client's  wishes  or  mode  of  disposal  of  his  own 
property;  but  I  think  ii  only  my  duty  to  tell  you  at  once 
that  that  will  has  a  very  small  chance  indeed  of  ever 
getting  probate. ' 

'Why?'  Linnell  asked,  half  angrily. 

*  Now,  don't  be  annoyed,'  the  lawyer  answered,  judi- 
cially balancing  his  pen  on  his  extended  forefinger.    '  My 
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object  is  not  to  thwart  3'oiu'  wishes,  but  simply  to  ensure 
their  being  duly  carried  out.  lioar  with*  me  while  I  ex- 
plain to  you  in  very  brief  terms  wherein  such  a  will  is 
likely  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  You're  going,  you  say, 
to-morrow  to  the  Soudan  ?' 

Linnell  nodded. 

'  Very  well,'  the  lawyer  went  on,  with  demonstrative 
penholder ;  '  you  go  in  a  very  great  hurry.  I  don't 
presume  to  say  what  may  be  the  causes  which  have  led 
you  to  leave  England  in  such  breathless  haste ;  but  we 
will  suppose,  for  the  purposes  of  argument  alone,  that  they 
are  causes  not  entirely  unconnected  with  relations  you 
may  have  entertained  or  thought  of  entertaining  with 
this  young  lady.  You  come  up  here  to-night,  late  in 
the  evening,  in  a  state  of  obvious  and  unmistakable 
nervous  excitement,  and  you  ask  me  to  draw  up  a  will 
for  you,  in  the  library  of  a  club,  at  an  unseasonable  hour, 
leaving  away  every  penny  you  possess  from  your  kinsmen 
in  blood,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  a  complete  stranger, 
whose  name  and  status  you  can  only  define  to  me  by  her 
relationship  to  a  gentleman  equally  remote  in  law  and 
fact  from  you.  And  then  you  propose  '  one  of  your 
witnesses  to  this  very  doubtful  and  unsal  tory  trans- 
action the  heir-at-law  and  next-of-kin.  Sir  Austen  Linnell, 
whom  you  intend  to  ignore,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to 
set  aside,  if  possible,  the  entire  document.  As  your 
solicitor,  I  ask  you  plainly,  isn't  this  course  of  action 
open  to  objection  ?  Mind,  I  don't  suggest  such  a  point 
of  view  as' my  own  at  all;  but  wou'L  a  hard-headed, 
common-sense  English  jury  simply  say:  '•  The  man  came 
up  to  town  disappointed,  in  a  breathless  n^:^^^y:  ran  off 
to  the  Soudan,  foolishly,  at  a  moment's  notice ;  got  I:'lled 
there,  when  he  needn't  have  gone  at  all  if  he  didn't  like'* 
— I'm  discounting  your  decease,  you  observe,  because  no 
will,  of  course,  takes  effect  under  any  circumstances 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  testator — "  left  all  he  had  to 
leave  to  a  young  girl  he  had  probably  only  known  for  a 
couple  of  months  ;  and  cut  off,  without  even  a  proverbial 
shilling,  the  whole  of  his  ow^n  kith  and  kin,  including  a 
real  live  British  baronet,  whom  any  man  of  sense  ought 
to  have  coddled  and  made  much  of  as  a  distinguished 
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relative "  ?  I  put  it  to  you,  wouldn't  the  avova;,'o  re- 
Bpectablo  I'iii^^li-^h  juryman — pig-hcadcd,  no  doubt,  but 
eminently  practical — say  at  once:  "The  man  was  not 
of  sound  (lisposiiig  mind.  He  must  have  bocMi  mad  to 
prefer  a  girl  ho  wasn't  going  to  marry,  to  liis  own  most 
esteemed  and  respected  relative"?  Observe,  I  don't  for 
a  moment  suggest  they  would  be  at  all  right ;  but,  as 
your  legal  adviser,  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  what  view  I 
think  they'd  take  in  such  a  contingency.' 

'  We  must  risk  it,'  Linnell  answered,  with  enforced 
quietness.  *  I'm  sure  myself  I  was  never  of  sounder 
disposing  mind  before— in  fact,  till  now  I  never  had  any 
reason  to  think  of  disposing  of  anything.  And  as  to  Sir 
Austen,  we  can  substitute  sonebody  else  for  liim  at  a 
pinch.  Though  I  think  him  far  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  wish  to  dispute  anybody's  will  in  his  own  favour.' 

The  lawyer's  brows  contracted  slightly. 

*  In  matters  of  business,'  he  said  with  quiet  decision, 
*  it  never  does  to  trust  too  implicitly  one's  own  father. 
Treat  all  the  woiM  as  if  they  were  rogues  alike,  and  the 
honest  ones  will  never  owe  you  a  grudge  for  it.  But  let 
that  pass.  Now,  see  one  other  point.  No  will,  as  I  said 
just  now,  takes  effect  in  any  case  during  the  testator's 
lifetime.  You're  going  on  a  distant  and  dangerous 
errand.  The  chances  are,  you  may  never  come  back 
again.  It's  our  duty  to  face  all  possible  contingencies 
beforehand,  you  see.  In  case  you  should  meet  with  any 
accident  over  yonder  in  the  Soudan— in  case,  for  example, 
the  whole  Khartoum  garrison  should  be  blotted  out  to  a 
man,  as  Hicks  Pasha's  army  was  the  other  day — what 
legal  proof  of  death  can  we  have?  and  how  would  you 
wish  me  to  comport  myself  meanwhile  towards  this  young 
lady?  Ami  to  communicate  with  her  immediately  when- 
ever I  have  any  serious  ground  to  apprehend  that  some 
misfortune  may  possibly  have  overtaken  you ;  or  am  I  to 
wait  a  reasonable  length  of  time  after  Khartoum's 
smashed,  before  unnecessarily  harrowing  her  delicate  feel- 
ings by  letting  her  know  that  my  suspicious  are  justified?' 

*  I'm  afraid  her  feelings  won't  be  particularly  har- 
rowed,' Linnell  answered  with  a  gloomy  look.  '  But 
wait,  if  you  like,   the  reasonable   time.     It  would    bo 
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awkward  if  she  were  to  come  into  the  property  kr 
awhile,  and — and  I  were  afterwards  to  turn  up  unex- 
pectedly like  a  revcnant  to  reclaim  it.  Not,  of  course, 
that  undei  such  circumstances  I  should  ever  dream  of 
reclaiming  it  at  all.'  The  lawyer's  eyebrows  executed 
a  ii'apid  upward  movement.  '  But  still,  it's  best  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  complications.  Let  twelve  months  elapse 
before  you  communicate  with  her.' 

Mr.  Burchell  made  no  audible  answer;  he  simply 
arched  his  eyebrows  still  higher,  and  went  on  drawing 
up  the  short  form  of  will,  writing  the  attestation  clause, 
anc  taking  instructions  as  to  executors  and  other  techni- 
cal  details.  When  all  was  finished,  he  handed  tho  paper 
to  Linnell  to  peruse. 

'  Will  that  do  ?'  he  asked  quietly. 

*  That'll  do,  perfectly,'  Linnell  answered,  glancing  over 
it.  •  Will  you  kindly  go  down  now,  and  get  your  wit- 
nesses ?' 

In  vwo  minutes  more  the  lawyer  returned. 

*  This  is  very  unfortunate,'  he  said.  '  It's  getting  late, 
and  there's  nobody  I  know  left  in  the  club  at  all  but  Sir 
Austen  and  the  other  man.  We  can't  go  and  board  aa 
entire  stranger  with  a  polite  request  to  come  and  see 
somebody  he  doesn't  know  sign  an  important  legal  docu- 
ment. I'm  afraid,  undesirable  as  it  certainly  is,  we  shall 
have  tr^  fall  back  upon  your  cousin's  signature.' 

*  Very  well,'  Linnell  replied  with  perfect  trustfulness. 
*  Sir  Austen  let  it  be.  We've  met  once  or  twice  on 
neutral  ground  before,  and  we  shall  meet  often  enough 
now  at  Khartrrum.  I  don't  like  him,  but  I  trust  him 
implicitly.  In  matters  of  that  sort,  one  can  always  trust 
an  English  gentleman.' 

*  Not  when  you've  seen  as  much  of  probate  as  I  have,' 
the  lawyer  interposed  with  quiet  emphasis.  *  Where 
probate's  concerned,  a  man  should  never  trust  his  own 
mother.  But  if  you  vmst  go  to  Africa  to-morrow,  and 
if  this  will  must  be  signed  to-night,  we  must  get  whoever 
we  can  to  attest  it.  Ten  minutes  to  twelve,  and  it's  dated 
to-day.  No  time  to  be  lost.  I'll  go  down  again  and  bring 
up  your  cousin.' 

Two  minutes  later  Sir  Austen  came  up,  coldly  polite. 
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•Good-evening,  Mr.  Linnell,'  he  said  with  a  chilly  bow. 
•Under  other  circumstances,  I  might  perhaps  have  de- 
clined to  undertake  this  little  service.  But  we  needn't 
conceal  from  ourselves  at  present  the  fact  that  my  cousin 
Frank's  sudden  death,  of  which  you  have  now  of  course 
already  heard,  has  altered  to  some  extent  our  relations 
towards  one  another.  It's  no  longer  necessary  for  his 
Bake  to  adopt  the  attitude  I  once  felt  constrained  to 
adopt  towards  you.  I  have  to  thank  you,  too,  for  your 
letter  in  reply  to  mine,  and  for  what,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  must  certainly  call  your  very  generous  and 
friendly  conduct — now  unfortunately  of  no  avail.  You 
sign,  do  you?  Thank  you:  thank  you.  Where  do  I 
put  my  name?  There?  Ah,  thanks.  —  Here,  Watson, 
you  put  your  signature  under  mine.  —  That  concludes 
the  business,  I  suppose?  Very  well,  then,  Burchell,  the 
thing's  finished  :  now  you  can  release  us. — I  understand, 
Mr.  fjinnell,  you  leave  England  to-morrow.' 

'  For  the  Soudan,  yes.     Via  Brindisi.' 

Sir  Austen  started. 

*  Why,  how  odd!'  he  said.  *A  strange  coincidence! 
I  go  by  the  same  train.  To  the  Soudan  !  Incred- 
ible. You're  not  going  out  to  join  Gordon,  then,  are 
you?' 

'I'm  going  as  special  artist  for  the  Porte-Crayon,' 
Linnell  answered  quietly.  '  I  didn't  think  of  it  till  this 
afternoon ;  but  I  met  a  friend  who  told  me  of  the  post, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  at  an  hour's  notice ;  so  now 
I'm  off  by  to-morrow's  Oriental  express.' 

They  stopped  there  talking  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  Sir 
Austen's  iciness  thawing  a  little  whcu  he  learned  that 
his  cousin  was  to  be  thrown  in  with  him  so  much  for  an 
indefinite  period;  and  then,  as  the  small-hours  were 
closing  in,  they  drove  off  separately  to  their  various 
resting-places,  to  snai  ^.h  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  to- 
morrow's journey.  At  the  foot  of  the  club  stairs,  Sir 
Austen  detained  the  lawyer  a  moment  after  Linnell  had 
hailed  a  loitering  hansom. 

*  I  say,  Burchell,'  he  said,  hghting  a  cigar  in  the  vesti- 
bule, '  what's  your  opinion  of  Charles  Linntll's  condition 
to-night?    Didn't  seem  quite  in  testamentary  form,  did 
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he?    Odil  he  should  want  to  make  a  will  in   such  a 
precious  hurry  ji^st  now,  isn't  it  ?' 

'Not  at  all,'  the  lawyer  answered  with  prompt  decision. 
'  You've  settled  up  all  yor.i.'  own  affairs,  no  doubt,  before 
leaving  the  countiy  for  so  dangerous  an  expedition.' 

*  Ah,  but  that's  different,  you  know.  I'm  going  with 
her  Majesty's  approbation  on  active  service.  This  painter 
fellow's  chosen  to  visit  Khartoum  of  his  own  accord,  and 
he's  chosen  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  and  as  far  as 
I  could  see — just  glancing  at  the  body  of  the  will  hur- 
riedly— he's  left  everything  he  possesses  to  some  play- 
actress  or  somebody.  Psyche  Dumaresq,  that  was  the 
name.  Theatrical,  obviously.  It  won't  hold  water.  The 
man's  in  a  very  excited  state  of  mind,  that's  clear.  He 
laughs  and  talks  in  a  dreary,  weary  way.  Miss  Psyche 
Dumaresq  must  have  thrown  him  overboard.  And  now 
he  wants  to  set  out  for  Khartoum  and  get  shot  through 
the  head,  for  no  other  reason  than  just  to  make  that 
faithless  lady  sensible  of  her  error  with  a  thumping 
Ipgacy.  He  was  always  as  mad  as  a  hatter,  this  Yankee 
painter  fellow,  and  to-night  he's  more  excited  and  madder 
than  ever.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Burchell :  the  will  won't 
stand.  The  next-of-kin  will  inherit  the  estate.  Miss 
Psyche  Dumaresq  may  whistle  for  her  money.' 

Mr.  Burchell  only  shook  his  head  in  quiet  dissent. 

*  As  sane  as  you  are,'  he  answered  with  a  nod ;  *  but  a 
great  deal  too  good  for  this  world  of  ours  in  many  ways. 
He  doesn't  want  to  wait  for  dead  men's  shoes.  He 
doesn't  want  to  get  anybody's  money.'  And  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  as  he  went  down  the  club  steps  in  the 
summer  drizzle  :  *  If  only  I  knew  where  Linnell  was 
stopping,  I'd  go  round  to  him  now,  late  as  it  is,  and 
advise  him  to  make  another  will  on  spec,  at  Cairo  or 
Alexandria.  Sir  Austen's  far  too  sharp  for  my  taste. 
But  Linnell  forgot  to  tell  me  where  he  put  up,  and  I 
can't  go  round  to  every  hotel  in  all  London  at  this  time 
of  night  and  knock  them  up  on  the  bare  chance  of  finding 
him.' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN    A   BELEAGUEllED    CITY. 

The  two  LinucUs  and  the  correspondent  Considiue  ^Yere 
the  last  Europeans  who  made  their  way  into  the  lines  of 
Khartoum  before  communications  with  the  outer  world 
were  finally  interrupted  by  the  advance  of  the  Mahdi. 
Three  days  after  their  arrival  all  ways  were  blocked ; 
Omdurman  was  cut  off,  the  river  was  surrounded,  and  a 
sea  of  rampant  fanatical  barbarism  surged  wildly  up  on 
every  side  round  the  undermanned  ramparts  of  the 
doomed  city. 

It  was  a  week  or  two  later,  under  a  tropical  sky  in  one 
of  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  Nubian  town,  that  two 
Europeans  walked  along  slowly  with  doubtful  tread  among 
the  eager  and  excited  crowd  of  natives.  Already  the 
noise  of  artillery  from  the  outlying  forts  thundered  on 
the  ear;  already  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  a  great  siege 
were  visible  everywhere  among  the  thronged  bazaars. 
But  the  two  Europeans  walked  on  undismayed  between 
the  chattering  negroes,  engaged  in  strange  talk  amid  that 
babel  of  voices.  One  of  them  was  clad  from  head  to  foot 
in  Arab  costume,  for  Linnell  invariably  preferred  that 
simple  dress  in  the  warm  soiuli;  he  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  it  in  ^'is  long  camping-out  expeditions  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  acr^ert,  and  it  was  better  adar)ted,  he  said, 
than  our  crampii.g  and  close-fitting  Em  ipean  garments 
to  th'3  needs  and  peculi,  ities  of  a  hot  climate.  In  face 
and  figure,  indeed,  when  s^  accoutred,  he  might  easily 
have  passed  for  an  Arab  himself;  his  dark  hair,  liis 
regular  oval  face,  his  clear-cut  features,  and  his  rich 
brown  complexion,  still  further  bronzed  by  long  exposure 
to  the  African  sun,  all  helped  to  heighten  his  Oriental 
assumption  and  to  turn  him  into  a  veritable  son  of  the 
desert.  Hardly  a  Mohammedan  tha'  passed  but  took 
him  at  a  glance  for  one  of  the  IV.  .ul  of  Islam :  mien 
and  bearing  were  Oriental  in  the  extreme :  even  at  tha 
mosques  his  behaviour  passed  muster;  long  usage  had 
taught  him  with  unerring  skill  when  at  Mecca  to  do  as 
Mecca  does. 
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The  other  man  who  stalked  along  by  his  side  at  a 
steady  swing  was  the  correspondent  Considine,  wearing 
European  garb  of  the  semi-tropical  sort,  in  white  helmet 
and  linen  jacket,  and  with  the  devil-may-care  air  of 
absolute  assurance  on  his  face  which  only  the  cosmo- 
politan Irishman  in  the  journalistic  service  can  ever 
assume  to  full  perfection.  The  pictiue  was  symbolical  of 
Khartoum  itself  during  those  short-lived  days  of  its 
European  culture.  On  the  one  hand,  the  tall  white 
minarets  and  flat-topped  houses  of  the  native  town ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  Government  buildings  in  the 
meanest  bastard  Parisian  style,  the  large  hospitals,  the 
European  shops,  thfj  huge  magazines,  t'-ic  guns,  the 
ammunition,  the  telegiaph,  the  printing-presses.  But 
though  those  two  wpre  walking  the  streets  of  beleaguered 
Khartoum,  their  speech  for  the  moment  was  not  of 
Mahdis  and  assaults,  but  all  of  England.  Haviland 
Dumaresq  would  have  thought  this  indeed  fame  could  he 
have  heard  the  grave-looking  Oriental  in  burnous  and 
hood  uttering  his  name  with  profound  respect  in  the 
narrow  and  very  malodorous  alleys  of  that  far  African 
capital. 

'  And  you  know  Dumaresq,  then !'  the  Irishman  ex- 
claimed jauntily  as  he  picked  his  way  through  the  sloppy 
lane.  '  A  wonderful  man,  and  as  learned  as  a  library  ; 
but  between  you  and  me,  you'll  admit,  me  boy,  a  wee 
little  bit  up  in  the  clouds,  for  all  that.  Sure,  I  tried  to 
read  the  "Encyclopaedic  Philosophy"  meself  once;  it 
was  at  Peshkwar,  I  remember,  just  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ali  Musjid  business,  you  know,  when  we  were  attack- 
ing the  Khyber  ;  and  I  found  the  book,  in  four  volumes, 
in  the  library  of  the  good  civilian  who  put  me  up  while  I 
was  arranging  for  my  camels.  Says  I  to  myself :  "  Con- 
sidine, me  boy,  philosophy  disdains  the  alarms  of  war : 
here's  a  work  that  by  all  accounts  you  ought  to  know  the 
inside  of."  But  when  I  took  it  up  and  began  to  read  it, 
by  George,  sir,  I  hadn't  got  through  ten  pages  before  I 
put  it  down  again,  staggered ;  not  a  blessed  word  of  it 
could  I  understand.  "  Is  it  Persian  it  is?"  says  I  to  the 
civilian. — "No,  sir,"  says  me  host;  "it's  meant  for 
English."—"  Well,  then,"  Pays  I,  "  if  that's  philosophy, 
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it's  not  tlio  proper  mental  pabulum,  any  way,  for  a 
descendant  of  fighting  Considines  of  County  Cavan." 
And  with  that,  I  shut  the  book  up  right  off  with  a  bang, 
and  devil  another  word  of  it  do  I  mean  to  read  as  long  as 
I'm  left  in  the  land  of  the  living.' 

'  That's  the  real  difficulty  about  Dumaresq's  fame,' 
Linnell  said  quietly,  adjusting  his  robe  and  stepping  over 
a  gutter.  '  He  goes  too  deep  for  popular  comprehension. 
If  he  were  less  great,  he  would  seem  to  be  greater.  As 
it  is,  hi&  work  is  oftener  praised  than  looked  at.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  the  Irishman  assented  with  good- 
humoured  acquiescence.  '  The  book  doesn't  sell.  It's 
caviare  to  the  general.  Macmurdo  and  White  dropped  a 
power  of  money  over  it  at  the  first  push,  off;  and  though 
the  sales  have  pulled  up  a  little  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  reviews,  it  can't  have  done  much  more  yet  than 
cover  its  expenses,  for  it's  a  big  venture.  I  know  all 
about  it,  ye  see,  for  I  was  a  hack  of  Macmurdo's  meself, 
worse  luck,  when  I  first  went  to  seek  my  fortune  in 
London ;  slaved  in  the  oflice  from  morning  to  night 
editing  one  of  his  children's  magazines — the  Juvenile 
TTorW,  the  old  scamp  called  it ;  and  a  harder  taskmaster 
than  Sandy  Macmurdo  hasn't  been  known  in  the 
world,  I  take  it,  since  the  children  of  Israel  evacuated 
Egypt.' 

'  It's  selling  better  now, 
with   a  quiet   confidence. 


I  believe,'  Linnell  continued 
'  A  great  many  copies  have 
been  bought  up  lately  —  enough,  I  hope,  to  make 
Dumaresq  comfortable  for  some  time  to  come  ;  at  least, 
till  other  contingencies  drop  in  to  help  him.' 

*  Faith,  it  may  make  Sandy  Macmurdo  comfortable  for 
a  week  or  two  in  his  neat  little  villa  down  at  Wimbledon 
Hill,'  the  Irishman  answered  with  a  boisterous  laugh  ; 
'  but  sorrow  a  penny  of  it  all  will  poor  old  Dumaresq  ever 
finger.  To  me  certain  knowledge,  he  sold  the  copyright 
of  the  " Encyclopa3dic  Philosophy"  outright  to  Mac- 
murdo and  White  for  a  very  small  trifle  when  I  was 
working  me  fingers  to  the  bone  in  the  Juvenile  World 
office.' 

'  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?*  Linnell  cried,  stopping  short 
in  sudden  dismay,  and  almost  knocking  over  a  fat  old 
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Nubian  woman  who  was  waddling  behind  them  in  her 
baggy  clothes,  iinexpectant  of  the  halt  and  the  conse- 
quent blocking  of  the  narrow  alley. 

*  Sure  of  it,  is  it  ?  Why,  I  know  it  for  a  certainty,'  the 
Irishman  answered.  *I  heard  Macmurdo  discussing 
the  whole  thing  himself  with  the  philosopher.  He's 
a  sharp  man  of  business,  you  know,  is  old  Sandy 
Macmurdo :  as  good  as  three  Jews  or  half  a  dozen 
Armenians;  he  sniffs  a  paying  book  as  soon  as  he 
looks  at  it.  Says  Sandy:  "This  is  a  long  investment, 
Mr.  Dumaresq — a  very  long  investment.  If  you  hold  on 
to  it  yourself,  it'll  pay  you  in  the  end,  I  don't  deny  :  but 
it  won't  begin  to  pay  you  a  farthing  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  or  so.  Let's  be  fair  and  square.  I'm  a  capitalist : 
you're  not.  I  can  afford  to  wait :  you  can't.  I'm  willing 
to  bet  on  your  chances  of  disciples.  Better  take  a  lump 
sum  down  now  at  once,  than  go  on  hoping  and  biding 
your  time  till  you're  a  man  of  seventy."  And  Dumaresq 
saw  he  was  right  at  a  glance,  so  he  closed  with  him 
then  and  there  for  a  paltry  cheque  :  for  all  the  philo- 
sopher wanted  himself  was  to  get  the  book  pubhshed  and 
out  somehow.' 

*  Then  sales  at  present  don't  matter  a  bit  to  him !' 
Linnell  cried,  profoundly  disappointed. 

*  No  more  than  they  do  to  us  at  Khartoum  this  minute,' 
the  Irishman  answered  with  good-humoured  ease.  *  Sor- 
row a  penny  does  the  poor  old  philosopher  get  from  all 
his  writings.  So,  if  you've  been  giving  away  the  book  to 
your  friends,  as  a  Christmas  present,  to  benefit  the 
author,  ye've  just  succeeded  in  supplying  Macmurdo 
with  extra  pocket-money  to  lay  on  the  favourite  at 
Sandown  Park  Eaces.' 

*  That's  exactly  what  I  have  been  doing,'  Linnell 
blurted  out  with  regretful  annoyance. 

'  And  to  what  tune  ?'  Considine  asked,  amused. 

Khartoum  is  a  far  cry  from  Petherton  Episcopi ;  and 
Linnell,  who  would  have  shrunk  as  a  man  of  honour  from 
disclosing  the  facts  of  the  case  in  England,  found  his 
modesty  forsake  him  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

'  To  the  tune  of  eight  hundred  guineas  or  thereabouts/ 
Lie  answered  with  warmth, 
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The  Irishman  drew  a  very  long  breath. 

'Faith!'  he  said,  laughing,  'I  didn't  know  ye  bad  so 
much  money  about  you.  But  I  see  your  idea.  Ye're  a 
generous  fellow.  Well,  you're  quite  mistaken.  Mac- 
murdo  and  White  have  divided  every  penny  of  it !' 

To  Linnell  the  disappointment  was  a  very  bitter  one. 
He  gnawed  his  heart  at  it.  But  he  saw  at  a  glance  that 
Considine  was  right.  The  explanation  cleared  up  at  onco 
whatever  had  seemed  mysterious  and  unsatisfactory 
about  Dumaresq's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  money. 
With  a  start  of  regret,  Linnell  recognised  now  when  it 
was  all  too  late  that  Dumaresq  must  have  paid  for  the 
picture  of  the  Wl'en's  Nest  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He 
had  meant  to  enrich  the  family  by  his  nameless 
generosity,  and  he  had  only  succeeded,  after  all,  in 
making  the  poor  old  philosopher  spend  twenty  guineas 
from  his  scanty  stock  upon  a  useless  water-colour  I 

He  hated  his  art  in  that  moment  of  awakening.  He 
wished  he  had  never  gone  near  Petherton.  But  then — 
he  would  never  have  known  Psyche  ! 

And  here  at  Khartoum,  surrounded  and  beleaguered, 
he  had  no  chanco  even  of  setting  things  right  again  by 
word  or  letter.  All  ways  were  closed  :  no  chance  of 
escape.  He  must  wait  through  the  weary  long  months 
of  the  siege  till  relief  arrived — if  ever  relief  did  arrive — 
from  England. 

But  if  relief  never  came  at  all,  then  Psyche  at  least 
would  read  his  will,  and  know  how  much,  after  all,  he 
loved  her. 

At  Marquet's  shop  in  the  European  quarter,  Considine 
paused  and  gazed  into  the  window. 

*  What  are  you  looking  for  ?'  Linnell  asked  care- 
lessly. 

'For  yourself,  sure  enough,'  the  Irishman  answered, 
with  a  sudden  start  of  recognition. 

A  faint  shudder  passed  over  Linnell's  handsome  face. 
He  fancied  he  understood,  yet  hardly  liked  to  confess  it 
even  to  himself. 

'Why,  what  do  you  mean?'  he  murmured  incredu* 
louslv. 
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*  For  Linnell,'  the  correspondent  replied  with  cheerful 
alacrity.     *  Ye'll  know  Linnell,  surely?' 

The  painter  froze  up  into  himself  once  more. 

*  No,  I  don't  feel  sure  I  do,'  he  answered,  trembling. 

'  Then  you've  missed  the  best  medicine  that  ever  was 
invented  for  a  tropical  climate,'  Considine  exclaimed, 
with  warmth,  slapping  his  friend  on  the  shoulder.  *  I'm 
going  to  secure  some  boxes  for  mesclf  before  they're  all 
gone,  now  supplies  are  cut  off.  Ye'd  better  let  me  get  a 
couple  for  you.  Linncll's  Pills — an  American  prepara- 
tion. They've  just  driven  Nile  fever  out  of  Khartoum. 
There's  nothing  on  earth  like  them  for  malarious 
diseases.* 

'  Thank  you,'  Linnell  answered,  drawing  himself  up 
stiffly  ;  '  I — I'm  much  obliged.  I  don't  think  I'll  trouble 
you,  though.     I'm  sure  I  don't  need  them.' 

*  Have  ye  ever  heard  of  them  ?'  Considine  asked,  point- 
blank. 

Linnell  hesitated. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  after  a  moment,  overwhelmed  with 
shame,  but  too  much  a  man  to  deny  the  fact.  '  To  tell 
you  the  simple  truth — I  live  off  them.' 

Considine  looked  up  at  him  with  an  amused  smile. 

*  An'  is  it  you,  then,  that  makes  them  ?'  he  asked,  with 
Irish  quickness. 

*  I  did,'  Linnell  answered,  forcing  himself  bravely  to 
speak  the  truth — *  or  at  1  .st  my  father  did.  We've  sold 
the  patent ;  but  I  live  still  on  the  proceeds  of  the  inven- 
tion.' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  while  Considine  went  in  and 
made  his  purchase.  When  he  came  out,  he  handed  a 
little  packet  without  a  word  to  his  friend,  who  slipped  it 
guiltily  into  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

'Linnell,'  the  Irishman  remarked  with  Hibernian 
candour,  as  they  went  on  once  more,  *  I  never  knew  till 
to-day  what  a  bit  of  a  snob  ye  were.  Ye  think  pills 
are  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  member  of  an  English 
bar'net's  family.' 

The  painter  flushed  up  to  his  eyes  at  once,  but  not 
with  anger. 

*  J  was  just  thinking  to  myself,'  he  said  quietly,  '■  yoij 
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might  have  put  that  utfcoj.'  misinterpretation  upon  my 
obvious  embarrassment.' 

'  Well,  an'  why  should  a  man  be  ashamed  of  having 
made  his  money  in  ^-ood  sound  pills?'  the  Irishman 
asked  with  a  confideno  air. 

'  It's  not  that,'  Linnel.i  answered,  quivering  with  sensi- 
tiveness— *  though  pills  are  at  besc  a  ludicrous  sort  r.f 
thing  for  a  cultivated  man  to  make  his  money  out  of; 
but  I've  always  be,  n  afraid,  \o  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was 
living  on  the  proceeds  of  pare  quackery.  It's  all  a 
matter  of  rubbishing  advertisement  in  the  end,  I  fancy. 
I  could  never  bring  myself  to  use  the  money  got  from 
that  source  as  if  it  were  my  own.  Af,  far  as  I  could,  I'vo 
tried  to  pay  my  way,  myself,  ont  of  my  immediate 
earnings  from  my  own  art,  and  held  my  father's  fortune 
apart  as  a  sum  at  my  disposal  in  trust  for  humanity.' 

Considine  paused  and  looked  back  at  him  astonished. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  cried  with  convincing  frankness, 
*if  that's  your  idea,  I  can  assure  ye,  from  me  own 
personal  knowledge,  ye're  mistaken  entirely.  It  isn't 
quackery  at  all,  at  all.  They're  the  best  pills  that  ever 
were  compounded.  Malarial  fever  goes  down  before 
them  like  grass.  If  ye  won't  take  me  word  for  it,  ye'U 
take  Gordon's,  anny  way;  and  'twas  Gordon  that  said  to 
me  only  last  night :  "  Considine,  me  boy,"  said  he, 
"  wherever  ye  go  in  tropical  climates,  remember  to  take 
two  things  with  ye — sulphate  of  quinine,  and  a  gross 
of  Linnell's.  The  man  that  invented  Linnell's,"  says  he, 
"  may  never  have  had  a  statue  put  up  to  him,  but  he  was 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  our  species,  after  Jenner,  in 
the  nineteenth  century."  That's  just  what  Gordon  said 
to  me  himself ;  and  he's  as  likely,  I  should  say,  as  anny 
man  living  to  know  what  he's  talking  about.* 

The  whole  point  of  view  was  a  novel  one  to  Linnell. 

'  If  I  thought  that,'  he  answered  in  a  low  tone,  '  I 
should  feel  happier  in  my  mind  than  I've  felt  for  years. 
I've  always  had  my  doubts  about  my  father's  fortune.  But 
let's  change  the  subject.     I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it.' 
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At  Petbcrton  the  autumn  and  winter  passed  slowly  away, 
and  Psyche's  heait  gradually  accustomed  itself  to  its 
great  sorrow.  She  was  brave,  and  she  stifled  her  grief 
bravely.  Ilaviland  Dumaresq,  watching  her  closely,  with 
his  keen  gray  eyes  and  his  eager  glance,  flattered  his 
own  soul  (poor  purblind  philosopher!)  that  Psyche  had 
forgotten  all  about  that  obtrusive  painter  fellow.  Oh, 
wilful  foolishness  of  parents  who  think  such  things  1 
Your  children's  hearts  veil  their  wounds  from  your  eyes 
with  sedulous  care,  and  you  say  with  a  smile  :  '  All's 
well !     I  can  see  no  scars  anywhere.* 

But  Psyche  herself — ah,  how  different  there  !  She 
had  never  forgotten  him  ;  she  could  never  forget  him.  It 
wasn't  merely  that  she  had  dismissed  to  his  death  the 
one  man  she  had  ever  loved.  It  wasn't  merely  that  he 
had  left  her  abruptly,  and  gone  where  communications 
with  him  were  practically  impossible.  It  wasn't  merely 
that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  might  never 
perhaps  return  to  see  her.  Worse  than  all  those,  though 
all  those  indeed  were  bad  enough,  was  the  horrible, 
hateful,  haunting  consciousness  that  she  had  been  forced 
to  show  herself  in  a  false  light  to  Linnell,  and  that  if 
Linuell  died  t>n  that  forlorn  hope,  he  would  die  believing 
her  unutterably  mercenary,  and  cruel,  and  selfish.  To 
show  one's  self  in  false  colours  to  those  one  loves  is  inex- 
pressibly painful.  Her  soul  loathed  the  picture  Linnell 
must  have  formed  of  her.  It  was  torture  to  her  to  think 
he  must  go  on  so  long  mistaking  so  utterly  her  character 
and  her  feelings. 

For  Psyche  had  learned,  three  days  later,  ou  what 
dangerous  errand  her  lover  had  started.  She  read  the 
announcement  casually  in  the  Athenaum  :  *  Mr.  C.  A. 
Linnell,  the  rising  young  painter,  whose  Oriental  subjects 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  Grosvenor  tlr'i 
year,  has  accepted  the  difficult  and  somewhat  thankless 
task  of  special  artist  to  the  Porte-Crayon  with  Gordon  at 
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Khartoum.  He  set  out  for  his  perilous  post  on  Saturday 
last,  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  A.  Considine,  the  well- 
known  correspondent  of  the  Mornhuj  Tclc2)honc.'  How 
bald  and  matter-of-fact  the  paragraph  sounded,  as  it 
stood  there  among  a  dozen  other  indifferent  scraps  of 
gossip  and  literary  notes  of  the  Aihenccnm  !  and  yet  what 
a  tragedy  it  meant  for  Psyche,  who  had  driven  him  forth, 
perhaps  to  his  death,  and  felt  herself  very  little  short  of 
a  murderess ! 

If  only  he  could  have  known  !  If  only  he  could  have 
known !  Her  promise !  Her  promise !  That  fatal 
promise  ! 

Restraining  her  tears  with  a  deadly  effort,  she  rushed 
upstairs  into  her  own  room  and  locked  herself  in  with  all 
the  impetuous  sorrow  uf  budding  girlhood.  Then  she 
Hung  herself  on  her  bed  and  gave  free  vent  to  her  grief. 
She  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried  again,  in  a  luxury  of  agony 
— till  the  hour  of  tea  came,  and  she  had  to  go  down 
again. 

But  even  so,  she  was  Dumaresq's  daughter.  She  rose, 
and  bathed  her  face  carefully.  Her  self-control  wa3 
wonderful.  It  was  with  eyes  scarcely  red  and  with  a 
cold  proud  air  that  she  handed  the  paper  across  to  her 
father  with  his  cup  of  tea  ten  minutes  later,  and  said  in 
a  voice  hardly  trembling  with  emotion  :  '  Mr.  Linnell  has 
accepted  a  post  in  Africa  now,  you  see,  papa.' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  eyed  her  keenly,  and  thought  to 
himself  with  a  smile  of  inward  satisfaction  :  *  A  mere  light 
scratch !  The  first  shallow  love  of  childhood  !  Profound 
emotions  preclude  speech.  Women,  before  their  aU'ec- 
tions  are  fixed,  are  necessarily  plastic.  Unable  to  choose 
freely  for  themselves,  like  men,  they  can  shift  their 
emotions  from  object  to  object,  or  hold  them  in  suspense, 
an  affinity  unsaturated,  till  the  one  man  comes  on  whom 
to  focus  their  regard  permanently.  She  could  never  have 
felt  the  parting  very  much,  after  all,  or  she  couldn't  talk 
as  carelessly  now  as  that  about  him.' 

But  in  spite  of  philosophy,  all  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  Psyche  grieved  silently,  silently.  Her 
sorrow  w^as  all  turned  in  upon  herself.  She  had  no  one 
to  share  it,  no  one  to  sympathize  with  her.     Geraldiua 
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Maitlancl  had  gone  v.-itli  her  paiciita  for  the  season  to 
Algiers  :  ^vith  Ida  Mansel,  that  correct  and  cultivated 
Girtonian  product,  she  had  little  in  common  ;  so  she  was 
left  to  brood  over  her  great  grief  in  sohtudc.  Now,  a 
sorrow  turned  inward  is  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious 
in  its  effects  of  any.  The  suspense  and  the  isolation  were 
wearing  Psyche  out.  Only  that  unquenchable  Dumar- 
psquian  spirit  of  hers  enabled  her  to  put  so  good  a  face  upon 
it.  But  a  Dumaresq  suffers,  and  suffers  in  silence.  Iler 
father  never  knew  how  Psyche  was  suffering.  With  a  bravo 
heart  she  came  down  to  breakfast  each  day  as  though  sho 
had  not  lain  awake  and  cried  all  night :  with  a  brave 
heart  she  took  up  the  paper  each  morning  to  read  afresh 
of  new  delays  in  the  relief  of  Khartoum. 

Everybody  remembers  that  long-drawn  per oi  of 
horrible  suspense,  when  a  handful  of  brave  Englishmen 
held  out  by  themselves  against  tremendous  odds  in  the 
doomed  city.  Everybody  remembers  the  breathless 
interest  of  that  painful  drama,  and  the  slow  lingering 
despair  of  hoping  against  hope  for  the  gallant  souls 
locked  up  in  Khartoum. 

But  to  Psyche  the  suspense  was  more  terrible  than  to 
anyone  ;  the  despair  was  most  poignant — the  hopeles.ncss 
most  appalling. 

She  had  sent  Linnell  to  his  death,  she  felt  sure.  He 
would  die  without  ever  knowing  how  profoundly  she 
loved  him. 

Yet  even  so,  she  bore  up  like  a  Dumaresq.  Her  father 
should  never  know  how  she  felt.  At  all  hazards  she 
would  keep  that  terrible  secret  from  him. 

So  night  after  night,  as  she  lay  awake  and  cried,  she 
learnt  to  cry  silently,  imperceptibly  almost.  It  was  not 
merely  a  sort  of  crying  that  made  no  noise  :  it  was  a  sort 
of  crying  that  let  the  tears  trickle  slowly  out,  one  after 
another,  without  even  so  much  as  reddening  the  eyes  and 
eyelids.  She  practised  crying  in  this  quiet  way,  deliber- 
ately practised  it,  like  a  Dumaresq  that  she  was  :  and 
to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  did  she  bring  it  at  last,  that 
even  the  tears  themselves  ceased  to  flow.  She  cried,  as 
it  were,  all  mentally  and  internally. 

But  her  eyes  ached  horribly  none  the  less  for  that. 
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Bright  and  clear  antl  beautiful  as  usual,  they  ached  worse 
every  day  with  that  unnatural  effort. 

One  evening,'  in  January,  as  the  days  were  lengthening 
again,  and  Psyche  was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
GeraHine,  dear  Geraldine,  might  return  from  Algeria  to 
comfort  her  soul,  Ilaviland  Duinaresq  came  home  from 
the  village  with  a  London  newspaper,  and  handed  it  to 
Psyche  to  read  aloud  to  him.  That  was  an  ordeal  she 
had  often  to  endure  now.  The  papers  were  full  of  Gordon 
and  Khartoum — fears  for  the  bcsioged,  hopes  for  the  re- 
lievers— and  Psyche,  all  tremulous,  was  compelled  to 
read  aloud  in  a  firm,  clear  tone  those  conflicting  rumours, 
and  pretend  it  meant  nothing  more  to  her  soul  than  the 
meetings  of  Public  Companies  or  the  Sporting  Intelligence. 

For  with  all  his  philosophy  the  philosopher  had  never 
mastered  the  simple  fact  that  he  was  slowly  killing  his 
own  child  by  unintentional  cruelty.  He  was  sure  she 
had  forgotten  that  little  episode  altogether  now.  Khar- 
toum was  no  more  to  her  than  Jerusalem  or  Jericho. 

'  **  We  have  all  along  counselled  the  Government," 
Psyche  real  aloud,  '  "  to  adopt  a  more  vigorous  and 
aggressive  attitude  towards  the  tribes  that  still  block  or 
harass  the  passage  of  our  forces  up  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Unless  something  is  done  within  three  months  to  relieve 
the  garrison  which  now  holds  out "  ' 

'  Well?'  Haviland  Dumaresq  murmured,  looking  up 
inquiringly  as  Psyche  broke  oft'  in  sudden  bewilderment. 
'  What  next,  my  child  ?    Go  on,  won't  you  ?' 

*  I — I  don't  know  what  next,'  Psyche  cried,  faltering 
and  laying  the  paper  helplessly  on  her  knees.  *  I  don't 
quite  see.  I  think — there's  a  sort  of  blur  somehow  across 
the  printing.' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  took  the  paper  incredulously  from 
her  hands.  He  glanced  wuth  his  cold  unflinching  eyes  at 
the  leader  she  had  been  reading  so  quietly  and  calmly. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more  distinct  than  its  type. 
A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  his  brain  for  a  moment. 
Could  Linnell  by  any  possibility  be  mentioned  in  the 
article  ?  Psyche  had  almost  forgotten  that  foolish  little 
loveepisode  by  this  time, of  course;  but  the  sudden  sight  of 
the  painter's  name  staring  her  unexpectedly  in  the  faoe 
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from  a  public  print  might  no  doubt  arouse  for  a  second 
the  latent  cloud.  Emotion  dies  and  revives  so  strangely. 
He  glanced  down  the  column.  No,  no  hing  of  the  sore 
could  he  see  anywhere.  In  a  neighbon:  ing  column  per- 
haps, then — among  the  telegraphic  items  !  The  painter 
might  have  escaped,  or  might  have  been  killed  or  rescued. 
He  scanned  the  telegrams  with  an  eager  glance.  Nothing 
there  that  cast  any  light  upon  the  subject. 

*  You  must  be  bilious,  my  child,'  ho  said,  with  a  search- 
ing look,  handing  her  back  the  paper.  '  Accumulation  of 
effete  matter  uneliminated  in  the  blood  often  gives 
rise  ^o  yellow  patches  floating  before  the  eyes.  Best  re- 
lieved by  exercise  and  fresh  air.  Go  on  now.  Psyche,  and 
read  a  little  further,  if  it  doesn't  hurt  you.' 

What  a  blank  page  the  human  heart  often  shows  to 
those  who  think  they  stand  nearest  and  dearest  of  all 
to  it !  Exercise  and  fresh  air  indeed,  for  a  broken  spirit ! 
How  little  Haviland  Dumaresq,  in  his  philosophic  isola- 
tion, knew  what  inward  grief  was  eating  away  his 
Psyche's  soul  and  undermining  his  Psyche's  eyesight ! 

The  trembling  girl,  all  calmness  without,  took  the 
paper  back  from  his  hands  without  a  single  word,  and 
went  on  reading  for  some  minutes  longer.  Then  the 
letters  on  tht  page  disappeared  once  more,  as  if  by  magic, 
.4,nd  a  vague  nothingness  swam  a  second  time  in  the  air 
before  her. 

'  I  can't  read,  papa,'  she  cried,  laying  the  swimming 
paper  down  in  despair.  *  The  words  all  seem  to  fade 
into  a  blank  before  my  eyes.  I  can  see  nothing.  It's  a 
sort  of  wandering  haze.  I  don't  think  I  can  be  very 
well  this  morning.' 

'  A  yellow  patch  floating  before  your  face  ?'  Haviland 
Dumaresq  asked  with  suggestive  quickness.  '  A  sort 
of  central  glow  or  spot  of  lire,  fading  off  at  the  sides  into 
normal  vision  ?' 

*  Oh  no,'  Psyche  said ;  *  nothing  ."„t  all  of  the  sort. 
I've  had  thau  too :  I  know  what  you  mean ;  but  not 
lately  :  this  is  something  ever  so  much  deeper  and  more 
serious  than  that.  It's  a  sort  of  cloud  that  rises  up,  I 
think,  in  my  eye  itself;  and  whenever  it  rises,  I  see 
nothing  at  all  for  a  few  minutes  ;  the  whole  world  seems 
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to  become  a  kind  of  mist  or  haze  floating  vaguely  in  dim 
outline  in  front  of  me.' 

Dumaresq  rose  from  his  chair  with  great  deliberation 
and  moved  to  the  window.  '  Come  here,  my  child,'  he 
said  with  that  gentle  tenderness  in  his  tone  which  he 
always  displayed  in  talking  to  Psycho — for,  oh,  how  he 
loved  her  !  '  Eyes  are  far  too  precious  to  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  The  more  complex  an  organ,  the  greater 
the  difficulty  in  re-establishing  equilibrium  once  upset. 
Let  me  look  and  see  if  there's  anything  the  matter  with 
them.' 

Psycho  walked  forward  with  uncertain  steps,  half  feel- 
ing her  way  between  the  chairs  and  tables,  in  a  manner 
that  brought  the  old  philosopher's  heart  into  his  mouth 
like  a  child's.  Could  anything  be  wrong,  then,  with  his 
darling's  sight  ?  He  held  her  upturned  face  gently  be- 
tween his  palms,  and  gazed  down  with  profound  search- 
ing into  those  deep-blue  eyes.  A  cataract  forming  ?  No, 
nothing  like  that.  '  The  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are 
perfectly  normal,'  ho  murmured  with  a  sigh  of  distinct 
relief,  for  the  bare  suggestion  of  anything  wrong  with  his 
Psyche's  eyes  had  stirred  him  deeply.  '  The  lenses,  too, 
seem  absolutely  right.  If  there's  mischief  anywhere,  it 
must  be  deep  down  in  the  region  of  the  retina  itself. 
We'll  test  it  carefully.  But  there's  no  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  weakness  of  visioi  .  Punctional,  functional 
it  must  be  functional.  Your  dear  mother's  eyes  were  as 
sharp  as  needles  ;  and  as  for  me,  I  can  read  the  smallest 
print  to  this  day,  as  you  know,  Psyche,  at  least  as  well 
as  any  man  of  twenty.' 

He  took  down  a  book  from  the  shelf  at  random  and 
opened  the  title-page  at  three  or  four  paces.  *  Bead  as 
much  as  you  can  of  that,  my  child,'  he  said,  holding  it 
up  to  her. 

Psyche  read  it  without  a  moment's  dehiy  :  *  "  Con- 
tributions to  Molecular  Phvsics  in  the  Domain  of  Eadiant 
Heat,  by  John  Tyndall.'"" 

Her  father's  face  liglited  up  with  pleasure.  '  Good  I' 
he  said,  relieved,  as  his  heart  gave  a  bound.  '  Try  again, 
Psyche,'  and  lie  took  down  another.  *  What's  this  ?'  ho 
went  on,  walking  a  step  or  two  acros^i  the  room,  and 
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holding  tlio  title-page  open  once  more  before  Psyche'a 
eyes. 

*  "The  Fertilization  of  Flowers,  by  Professor  Hermann 
Miiller,"  '  Psyche  read  out  slowly  ; " '  then  there's  some- 
thing I  can't  quite  see ;  and  after  that  I  can  make  out 
plainly  the  two  words  "  Charles  Darwin."  ' 

* "  With  a  preface  by  Charles  Darwin," '  her  father 
said  cheerfully.  '  Come,  come,  Psyche,  that's  not  so  bad. 
There  can't  be  much  wrou{^  with  the  retina,  anyhow,  if 
you  can  read  like  this  at  eight  feet  distance.' 

Psyche  sighed  and  held  her  peace.  She  knew  the 
world  had  faded  away  suddenly  before  her  eyes  more 
than  once  of  late,  and  she  could  hardly  treat  this  dis- 
composing consciousness  as  lightly  as  her  father  did. 
But  if  liQ  was  satisfied,  all  was  well.  For  herself,  she 
could  bear  it  as  she  had  borne  what  was  so  much  harder 
and  deadlier  to  bear  than  mere  blindness. 

Dumaresq  gazed  at  her  for  a  minute  in  silence.  Then 
he  said  once  more,  *  Has  this  happened  often  ?' 

Psyche  hesitated.  She  couldn't  bear  to  grieve  him. 
'  Once  or  twice,  papa,'  she  said  after  a  brief  pause.  *  But 
it's  nothing  much ;  it'll  go  off  soon — when  the  summer 
comes  back  to  us.' 

Dumaresq  looked  down  at  her  with  a  satisfied  air.  *  No, 
it's  nothing  much,'  he  repeated.  '  I  know  the  human  eye 
by  this  time  pretty  well.  I  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
eyes,  you  know,  when  I  was  working  up  my  second  volume. 
If  I  saw  the  slightest  cause  for  alarm  in  the  case,  I'd  take 
you  up  at  once  to  consult  Critchett.  But  I  don't  see  any. 
The  cornea's  normal ;  the  retina's  normal ;  and  the  power 
of  vision  is  in  no  way  defective.  These  occasional  failures 
must  be  purely  nervous.  In  girls  of  your  age  one  must 
expect  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  abnormality.  An 
incident  of  our  civiHzation  :  we  expel  Nature,  as  Horace 
says,  with  a  fork,  but  Nature  will  always  get  the  better 
of  us  somehow.' 

Poor  old  man  !  With  all  his  wisdom  and  all  his  power 
of  generalization,  he  never  realized  the  simple  truth  that 
it  was  he  who  was  trying  to  crush  Psyche's  nature,  and 
that  one  way  or  other  Psyche's  nature  would  in  the  end 
prove  irresistible. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

AT   BAY. 

Away  over  in  Africa,  the  outlook  was  still  gloomier.  The 
'25th  of  January  had  come  at  Khartoum.  That  long,  long 
siege  drew  slowly  to  its  close.  The  end  was  not  far  off 
now.  On  the  13th,  the  fort  of  Omdurman,  beyond  the 
river,  had  fallen  bodily  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Starva- 
tion and  disease  were  working  their  way  ruthlessly  among 
the  remaining  defenders.  The  Mahdi's  troops  were  press- 
ing like  jackals  about  the  fated  city.  It  was  whispered 
among  the  faithful  in  the  town  that  Faragh  Pasha,  who 
kept  the  Messalamieh  Gate,  had  been  holding  communica- 
tions with  the  besieger's  emissaries.  The  air  was  thick, 
as  in  all  beleaguered  cities,  with  vague  flying  rumours 
of  suspected  treachery.  Everywhere  doubt,  panic,  un- 
certainty ;  everywhere  the  manifold  form  of  indefinite 
suspicion.  And  behind  it  all,  the  solemn  reality  of  a 
certain  fate  staring  them  in  the  face.  Unless  relief  came 
in  six  days  more,  the  garrison  must  surrender  out  of  pure 
hunger. 

But  still  there  was  hope,  for  Wolseley  was  advancing. 
The  army  of  rescue  w^as  well  on  its  way.  Stewart  had 
reached  the  Abu  Klea  wells.  The  Mahdi's  forces  had 
been  defeated  at  Gubat.  Brave  English  hearts  were  eager 
to  release  them.  By  strange  unknown  sources,  by  the 
tales  of  deserters,  by  the  curious  buzzing  gossip  of  the 
bazaars,  news  of  what  was  happening  in  the  outer  world 
leaked  in,  bit  by  bit,  from  time  to  time  through  the  wall 
of  besiegers  to  the  famished  garrison.  It  was  known 
that  if  the  defenders  could  hold  out  for  one  week  longer, 
reinforcements  would  arrive  in  river  steamers  before  the 
quays  of  Khartoum.  So  they  hoped  and  hoped,  and 
despaired,  and  waited. 

On  that  eventful  Sunday,  the  25th  of  January,  while 
the  notables  of  the  town,  pressed  hard  by  hunger,  were 
on  their  way  to  the  palace  to  urge  Gordon  once  more  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  three  Europeans  sat  talking 
together  hi  eager  colloquy  by  the  Bourro  Gate  on  tb9 
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south  front  of  the  city.  One  of  them  was  a  soldier  in 
semi  -  English  uniform ;  the  other  two  belied  their 
nationality  by  their  complete  acceptance  of  the  Arab 
costume. 

*  Had  any  breakfast  this  morning,  Linnell?*  Sir  Austen 
asked  with  good-humoured  stoicism,  the  frank  cheery 
stoicism  which  the  Enghsh  aristocrat  makes  it  almost  a 
point  of  honour  to  display  in  difiQcult  circumstances. 
'  By  George,  what  one  would  give  for  a  British  beefsteak 
now  !  Tender,  juicy,  with  potato  chips  !  The  first  thing 
I  shall  do  when  I  get  back  to  England  will  be  to  order  a 
steak,  grilled  over  the  fire,  and  a  dish  of  potatoes.  Taste 
good,  won't  it,  with  a  pint  of  Bass,  after  so  many  months 
of  nothing  better  than  roast  donkey  !' 

*  When  ye  get  back,  is  it  ?'  Considine  murmured  half  to 
himself,  with  irrepressible  Celtic  spirit.  '  If  ye  get  back, 
ye  mean  surely,  Sir  Austen;  for  as  things  go  at  present, 
I'm  glad  for  me  own  part  I  didn't  waste  me  precious 
money  on  taking  a  return  ticket.  Me  poor  old  mother'll 
be  the  richer  for  that  same  when  she  comes  into  me 
property  after  the  Mahdi's  eaten  us  up.  Linnell  and  I 
had  a  prime  breakfast,  though — for  Khartoum.  A  ration 
of  gum  and  some  pounded  palm-fibre,  and  half  a  rat  each, 
as  well  as  a  piece  of  Indian-meal  bread.' 

'  You're  in  luck  !'  Sir  Austen  echoed,  smacking  his  lips 
at  the  rat.  *  I  haven't  tasted  a  morsel  to  eat  this  morn- 
ing yet.  There's  breakfast  waiting  for  me  up  at  the 
palace,  but  the  fire  was  so  heavy  on  the  gate  till  just 
now  that  I've  had  no  time  to  turn  and  rest  till  this 
minute.' 

'  And  what  do  you  think  of  things  generally  now  ?* 
Linnell  asked  quietly.  '  Shall  we  be  able  to  hold  out  till 
Stewart's  party  arrives,  or  shall  we  have  to  surrender 
under  the  very  nose  of  the  expeditionary  force  at  the  last 
moment  ?' 

Sir  Austen  shook  his  head  gravely.  '  Neither  one  nor 
the  other,'  he  answered,  like  a  soldier  as  he  was,  with  the 
solemn  note  of  supreme  conviction.  '  Don't  suppose  for 
a  minute  we're  going  to  escape.  The  Mahdi's  playing 
with  us  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse.  It  increases  his 
prestige  to  keep  us  dawdling.    He  knows  Stewart's  forcQ 
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has  reached  Matamneh.  He  knows  we  can't  hold  out  till 
the  relief  arrives.  Mark  my  words  :  he'll  assault  us  to- 
morrow as  sure  as  fate  ;  and  in  our  present  feeble  and 
hungry  condition,  we  can't  pretend  to  resist  his  numbers.' 

'True  for  you!'  the  Irishman  put  in  with  reckless 
bravery.  *  Our  niggers  are  too  empty,  and  too  tired  to 
fight  anny  more.  When  Wolseley  comes,  he'll  come  to 
find  us  all  beautiful  specimens  for  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
I  can  see  meself  stuck  up  in  a  glass  case :  "  Skeleton  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Considine;  tvpical  example  of  the 
Black  Celts  of  Ireland"!' 

'  And  if  an  assault's  made,  what  shall  you  do  ?'  Linnell 
asked  with  scarcely  trembling  lips. 

His  cousin  looked  back  at  him  like  an  English  soldier. 
'  Die  fighting  to  the  last  by  Gordon's  side,'  he  answered 
unhesitatingly. 

'  Hear,  hear !'  the  Irishman  echoed  with  martial 
enthusiasm.  '  The  blood  of  our  ancestors  spurs  us  on  to 
action.  We'll  be  \Yorthy  of  the  lighting  Considines  of 
County  Cavan.' 

Linnell  looked  them  full  in  the  face  for  one  minute  in 
doubt.  Then  he  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  his  thought 
freely.  '  Austen,'  he  said,  turning  round  to  his  kinsman 
with  a  frankly  cordial  air,  *  we're  cousins,  after  all.  Till 
we  came  to  Khartoum,  we  never  really  knew  one  another. 
This  siege  has  brought  us  face  to  face  at  last.  Here 
we've  learned  to  be  brothers  at  heart,  as  wq  ought  to  be. 
There  were  faults  on  both  sides,  no  doubt — misapprehen- 
sions, misconceptions,  groundless  fears ;  but  we've  for- 
gotten them  all,  and  corrected  our  impressions.' 

Sir  Austen  seized  his  cousin's  hand  warmly.  '  Charlie,' 
he  said — '  let  me  call  you  Charhe — you're  a  good  fellow, 
and  I  know  it  now.  There's  nothing  hke  a  siege  to 
make  men  friends.  If  ever  we  two  get  back  to  England 
alive,  we'll  stand  on  very  different  terms  with  one 
another  henceforth  from  any  we  stood  on  before  we  came 
here.' 

•Very  well,'  Linnell  went  on  gravely,  returning  his 
grasp.  *  We'll  fight  to  the  last,  if  you  will,  with  Gordon. 
But  we  needn't  make  up  our  minds  to  die,  unless  the 
Mahdi's  people  insist  upon  killing  us.    For  my  own  part, 
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I've  reasons  for  wishing  to  return.  Tiiere  are  other 
mistakes  I  feel  I  should  clear  up.  I'm  not  a  soldier,  like 
you,  Austen ;  but  if  we  must  be  attacked,  I'll  stop  at  the 
gate  here  and  fight  it  out  like  a  man  by  your  side.  Still, 
I  want  to  say  one  thing  to  you ;  and  to  you,  too, 
Considine,  for  it's  always  well  to  be  prepared  against  all 
emergencies.  I  speak  Arabic,  and  I  know  the  ways  and 
manners  of  Islam  as  well  as  I  know  the  streets  of  London 
or  Paris.  If  the  worst  coiiies  to  the  worst,  as  come  it 
will,  stick  by  me,  both  of  you.  If  we're  all  killed,  well 
and  good ;  somebody  in  England  will  be  all  the  richer 
for  it.  But  if  by  any  stroke  of  luck  we  should  manage  to 
survive,  remember,  you  stand  no  chance  alone;  you're 
both  too  obviously  and  unmistakably  Christian  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  Mahdi's  forces.  But  by  my  side,  and 
with  my  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  of  Mussulman  ways, 
you  may  get  away  safely  in  spite  of  everything.' 

Sir  Austen  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  new  friend's 
shoulder. 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  unwonted  kind- 
ness and  cordiality,  *  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  deceive 
yourself  about  this.  Don't  lay  that  flattering  unction  to 
your  soul.  Make  up  your  mind  at  once  for  the  worst. 
Escape  or  safety  is  not  on  the  cards.  Unless  I  greatly 
mistake  my  man,  the  Mahdi  means  to  attack  us  before 
to-morrow  morning;  and  if  he. does,  before  to-morrow 
night,  as  sure  as  fate,  we  shall  be  all  dead  men.  In  our 
present  condition,  resistance  is  useless.  We  may  sell 
our  lives  hard,  but  that's  all.  I  can  understand  that  you 
may  want  to  get  away.  There  may  be  somebody  in 
England  for  whose  sake  you  might  wish  to  escape  the 
massacre.  That's  natural,  quite.  But  a  massacre 
there'll  be,  as  certain  as  death,  and  not  a  living  soul  in 
Khartoum — of  the  Christians,  at  least — will  ever  escape 
from  it  to  tell  the  story.  We  may  die  hard,  but  die  we 
must,  in  any  case ;  so  the  best  thing  for  us  all  to  do  is  to 
make  our  minds  up  to  it  well  beforehand.' 

Linnell  answered  without  the  faintest  display  of 
emotion. 

'  Very  well ;  I'm  prepared.  Gin  I  mun  doy,  I  mun 
^oy,  and  there's  no  help  for  it.    I'll  sta^  hy  your  sid^ 
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here  and  fight  it  out.  But,  Austen,  one  or  other  of  ua 
may  happen  to  escape.  If  it's  you,  take  this  address  I 
give  you ;  you'll  see  whose  it  is.  Write  to  her  that  I 
never  forgot  her  to  the  last ;  tell  her  I  began  to  fear  I 
might  somehow  have  been  mistaken ;  ask  her  to  forgive 
me  for  having  ever  distrusted  her.* 

Sir  Austen  took  the  scrap  of  paper  in  the  sacred 
silence  with  wLich  men  receive  such  things  in  a  great 
crisis.  He  folded  it  up  reverently  in  his  pocket-book 
without  looking  at  it.  Then  he  wrote  a  few  lines  in 
pencil  himself,  on  a  page  torn  out  from  the  note-book  at 
the  end,  and  handed  it  over  to  Linnell  in  return. 

*  Charlie,'  he  said  in  a  very  regretful  voice,  *  you're 
more  likely  by  far  to  get  away  safe  through  this  rabble 
of  insane  fanatics  than  I  am.  Your  Arabic  and  your 
local  colour  may  pull  you  through.  I've  written  a  word 
or  two  there  to  my  wife.  I've  told  her  how  much  I 
mistook  your  character  and  conduct  till  we  learned 
to  know  one  another  here.  I've  asked  her  to  look  upon 
you — if  I  should  fall— as  the  head  of  the  house ;  you 
know  my  meaning.  I've  told  her  how  much  your  com- 
panionship's been  worth  to  me.  If  ever  you  get  away 
clear  from  this  detestable  hole — by  Jove  !  how  they're 
fusillading  away  at  the  gate  now — tell  her  I  loved  her 
with  my  last  breath,  and  that  my  last  thoughts  were 
of  her  only.' 

'  Boys,'  Considine  said,  holding  his  pistol  hard,  '  I'm 
sorry  to  be  behind  ye  both  in  this  matter  of  sentiment. 
I've  got  no  wife,  and  I've  got  no  sweetheart.  But  it's 
not  me  intention  to  let  meself  be  killed  here  for  nothing, 
I  tell  ye.  I  shall  bowl  over  as  many  of  these  niggers  as 
I  can ;  but  when  the  fun's  all  over  and  done,  I  mean  to 
walk  across  Africa  on  me  own  legs,  till  I  come  out  at 
Cape  Town,  if  need  be,  before  ever  I'll  let  a  nigger  put 
daylight  through  me.  So  if  ye  two  have  any  commands 
for  home,  regard  me  as  the  post — I'm  the  man  to  take 
them.  It's  me  firrum  intention  to  be  buried  at  peace  in 
the  family  vault  of  all  the  Considines,  in  me  father's  own 
place,  in  dear  old  County  Cavan.' 

As  they  spoke,  Sir  Austen  took  out  his  note-book  once 
more. 
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'  Cliai'lio,'  ho  said,  scribbling  down  a  few  words  on  a 
blank  page,  '  take  that  up  for  mo  to  the  palace,  to  Gordon. 
The  attack,  I'm  sure,  will  come  from  this  side.  I've 
been  watching  these  fellows,  and  I  see  they're  massing 
their  men  for  the  Bourro  Gate.  We  must  concentrate 
all  our  forces  here  ;  and  I  wish  I  felt  sure  of  that  fellow 
Faragh. ' 

Linnell  took  the  note,  and  turned  on  his  heel,  with  the 
quiet,  gliding  movement  of  the  true  Oriental.  Considiue 
gazed  after  him  with  an  approving  glance. 

'  He's  a  good  fellow  that,'  he  said,  turning  to  Sir 
Austen  ;  *  and  it's  very  generous  of  him  to  propose  to 
stand  by  you  if  we  have  to  make  our  way  out  through  all 
these  blackguards.' 

'  And  by  you  too,'  Sir  Austen  added  quietly. 

'  By  me  !  Ah,  yes  ;  there's  no  reason  there.  But  to 
help  ijon  out  of  Khartoum,  I  call  really  self-sacrificing.' 

'  Why  so?'  Sir  Austen  asked,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
distrust  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

'  Why  !  Because,  me  dear  sir,'  the  Irishman  answered, 
with  true  Irish  bluntness,  '  if  ijoii  were  to  be  killed,  and 
he,  were  to  get  away,  he'd  be  a  bar'net  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  he's  next  in  succession  to  the  Linnell  title.' 

Sir  Austen  glanced  up  at  him  from  his  seat  on  a  step 
with  a  sudden  glance  of  suspicious  doubt. 

'  And  if  lie  were  to  be  killed,'  he  muttered,  *  and  1 
were  to  get  away,  I'd  be  next  in  succession  to  a  far 
finer  property  than  ever  the  Lirmells  of  Thorpe  Manor 
could  lay  claim  to.' 

'  Ye  mean  the  pills  ?'  Cousidine  suggested,  with  a 
cautious  smile. 

*  Ah,  you  know  all  about  it,  then,'  Sir  Austen 
answered,  not  without  some  slight  symptoms  of  em- 
barrassment. *  Yes,  I  mean  the  pills,  and  whatever 
thereby  hangs.  Charles  Linnell's  a  rich  man ;  and  his 
money 'd  take  the  mortgages  off  the  Manor  without  feeling 
it.  But  I'll  stand  by  him  still,  in  spite  of  that,  if  he'll 
stand  by  m.e  ;  for,  after  all,  he's  a  rare  good  fellow.  Not 
that  we  need  either  of  us  trouble  ourselves  about  titles 
or  estates  as  things  go  now ;  for  before  to-morrow  evening, 
Considine— I  tell  you  the  truth — we'll  be  all  dead  men 
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in  a  heap  together.  The  Mahdi  '11  be  in  possession  of 
Khartoum  by  that  time,  and  he'll  treat  every  man- 
jack  of  us  as  he  treated  Hicks  Pasha's  army  before  ns — 
not  a  soul  will  get  back  alive  to  England.  Don't  buoy 
yourself  up  with  any  false  hopes  of  escape  or  terms. 
Khartoum's  doomed,  and  every  European  life  within  it.' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AN  ANXIOUS    MOMENT. 

A  FEW  hours  later,  on  that  terrible  Sunday — the  last 
before  the  final  disaster  at  Khartoum— Sir  Austen  found 
himself  in  the  great  square  of  the  town,  in  front  of  the 
Governor's  house,  where  a  starving  crowd  of  natives 
was  already  gathered,  eager  to  hear  the  last  news  of  the 
deliberation  going  on  inside  the  palace.  Sir  Austen  had 
been  relieved  for  the  time  from  his  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult post  at  the  Bourre  Gate,  and  had  strolled  into  the 
city  to  learn  for  himself  what  hopes  the  Governor  still 
had  as  to  their  chances  of  holding  out  till  the  army  of 
rescue  arrived  to  reinforoie  them. 

It's  wonderful  how  callous  people  get  at  last  to  the 
dangers  of  a  siege,  when  once  they're  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  constant  rain  of  bullets  from  every  side  passes  abso- 
lutely unnoticed.  Men  cross  open  spaces  under  fire 
without  seeming  to  observe  it.  Even  a  shell  exploding 
causes  far  less  commotion  than  the  fall  of  an  omnibus- 
horse  would  cause  in  Eegent  Street.  So  Sir  Austen 
strolled  on  carelessly,  undeterred  by  the  distant  thud 
of  firing,  through  those  covered  streets,  overhung  with 
matting  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  and 
past  the  hungry  blacks  who  peered  now  and  again  from 
darkling  doorways  in  the  wall,  greeting  the  English 
officer  as  he  strode  by  with  a  military  salute  in  true 
Soudanese  fashion.  Sir  Austen  saluted  in  return,  and 
stepped  on  briskly.  But  the  square,  when  he  reached 
it,  was  alive  with  an  eager  throng  of  superior  natives, 
both  soldiers  and  civilians,  in  every  possible  stage  of 
weariness  and  misery,    A  long  siege  had  left  its  mark 
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on  all.  Famine  stared  visibly  from  every  face.  The 
gaunt  Egyptians  looked  gaunter  than  ever :  the  stalwart 
negroes  were  worn  to  shadows.  Among  them  the  oHicer'a 
quick  eye  was  not  long  in  picking  out  once  more  the  still 
burly  figure  of  his  Irish  friend  Considine. 

*  What's  up  ?'  Sir  Austen  asked  with  considerable 
curiosity,  forcing  his  way,  not  without  some  difficulty, 
through  the  buzzing  throng.     '  A  deputation  to  Gordon  ?' 

*  Ye'vo  hit  it,'  Considine  answered  lightly,  with  his 
accustomed  easy,  devil-may-care  expression.  'The 
precise  game.  A  dozen  of  the  chief  niggers  are  in  con- 
ference with  the  Governor,  and  they  want  him  to  sur- 
render at  discretion  this  very  morning.  But  they  don't 
know  Gordon.  And  from  what  I  can  guess  of  these 
fellows'  lingo,  I  fancy  Gordon  don't  see  it  in  the  same 
light  as  they  do.  They  seem  to  mo  to  be  grumbhng 
in  their  own  tongue — which  is  a  grand  one  for  the 
purpose — and  I  can  certainly  answer  for  it  that  we've 
all  of  us  got  a  right  to  grumble,  for  we're  confoundedly 
hungry.' 

As  he  spoke,  an  Arab  a  step  or  tw^o  in  front  turned 
round  to  them  with  an  intelligent  air,  and  smiled. 
Considine  was  the  first  to  recognise  who  it  was  among 
the  confused  crowd  of  similar  white  Oriental  dresses. 

'  Why,  man,  hanged  if  it  isn't  your  cousin  again  !'  he 
cried,  with  a  sudden  look  at  Sir  Austen.  *  Ah,  but  he's 
a  splendid  Arab  !  The  devil  himself  wouldn't  know  him 
from  a  bQrn  Mussulman.  Linnell,  ye  rascal,  come  here 
and  tell  us  what  the  bother's  all  about.  Ye  can  under- 
stand these  niggers'  unconscionable  lingo.  Tell  us  what 
the  dickens  the  black  fellows  are  haggling  over.' 

'  Hush  !'  Linnell  answered,  coming  over  to  them  with 
an  almost  reverential  air.  *  Hush  !  He's  going  to  speak. 
Let's  hear  what  he  says.  I'll  translate  it  all  for  you  as 
well  as  I  can  afterwards.' 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  compelled  attention. 
Considine  and  Sir  Austen  looked  up  at  once,  and  saw 
standing  on  the  steps  of  that  whitewashed  palace  the 
well-known  figure  of  a  tall  and  commanding- looking 
man,  in  white  European  uniform  and  dark-red  fez,  that 
showed   off   to   the   utmost  advantage  the  chastened 
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strength  and  majesty  of  his  sunburnt  face  and  grizzled 
moustaches.  A  buzz  ran  wave-like  through  the  as- 
sembled crowd — a  whispered  buzz  of  'Gordon!  Gordon!' 
The  Governor  raised  his  right  hand  for  a  moment,  palm 
outward,  as  if  to  bespeak  silence;  and  all  at  once  a  sudden 
stillness  fell  like  magic  even  upon  that  motley  crowd  of 
noisy,  chattering  Orientals.  One  second  they  surged 
like  a  summer  sea  ;  then  they  looked  up  eagerly.  Every 
man  held  his  face  upturned  to  hear,  as  Kashim  Elmoos, 
Gordon's  most  trusted  native  oflicer,  called  out  loudly  in 
Arabic  :  '  The  Governor  will  address  you.'  But  for  some 
minutes  the  Governor  himself  only  glanced  round  im- 
pressively with  his  deep-blue  eyes  :  his  silence  and  his 
look,  all  pity  and  resolution,  seemed  well-nigh  as  eloquent 
in  their  way  as  his  soldierly  language. 

The  crowd  waited  patiently,  hanging  upon  his  lips. 
Then  Gordon,  steadying  himself  with  his  hand  on  Kashim 
Elmoos's  shoulder — for  ho  was  ill  that  day,  and  had  been 
up  all  night  making  the  round  of  the  ramparts — gazed 
about  him  compassionately  on  that  silent  sea  of  eager 
black  faces,  and  began  to  speak  in  rapid  and  fluent,  but 
very  clear  and  distinct,  Arabic.  Neither  Sir  Austen  nor 
Considine  could  understand  one  word  he  said  ;  but  his 
winning  smile,  his  cheery  voice,  his  resolute  manner,  his 
quick  cadences  of  emotion  as  he  passed  in  turn  from 
chiding  to  exhortation,  made  them  almost  able  to  follow 
in  rough  outline  the  general  sense  of  what  he  was  driving 
at.  As  for  the  straining  mob  of  terrified  Orientals,  they 
hung  upon  his  words  in  breathless  silence,  and  stroked 
their  chins,  muttering  now  and  then  in  concert,  '  Allah  is 
great.  Gordon  says  well.  He  has  faith  to  shame  us. 
With  Allah's  help  we  shall  hold  out  yet  till  hope  comes 
of  deliverance.' 

But  the  Governor's  face  belied  his  confidence.  As  he 
went  on  with  his  speech,  even  in  that  dire  extremity, 
some  electric  spark  from  the  great  man's  heart  seemed 
to  run  now  and  again  through  the  entire  assembly,  so 
wonderfully  did  he  inspire  them  all  with  the  sense  of 
personal  devotion.  They  thrilled  responsive.  At  one 
point,  the  Governor's  voice  sank  low  and  musical. 

'  What's  he  saying  to  them  now  ?'  Considine  asked  in 
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an  almost  inaudible  whisper  of  Linnell,  unable  any  longer 
to  repress  his  curiosity. 

'  He's  telling  them  he  feels  it  all,  not  for  himself — not 
for  his  reputation — not  even  for  England — but  for  his 

Eeople's  sake — these  poor  sheep  of  Soudanese,  whom  ho 
as  tried  so  hard  to  save  and  to  benefit.  If  all  is  lost,  it 
is  for  them  that  he  grieves  over  it.  Four  long  days  and 
nights  he  has  never  slept  nor  closed  his  eye  ;  he  has  gone 
round  the  posts  incessantly,  and  personally  encouraged 
his  starved  and  wearied  soldiers  to  stand  lirm  till  help 
arrives  from  Wolseley.  The  question  of  food,  he  says, 
has  worn  him  to  a  shadow.  lie  is  hungry  for  his  people. 
But  all  will  yet  go  well.  If  they  will  but  hold  out  for 
three  days  longer,  Stewart's  troops  will  be  here :  and  for 
his  imrt,  come  what  may,  he  will  never,  never,  never  con- 
sent to  surrender.  21icij  may  give  up  the  town  if  they 
like ;  that  is  tJicir  look-out ;  but  he  and  we  and  Kashim 
Elmoos  will  die  fighting  to  tlie  last  for  God  and  duty.' 

'Hooray!'  Considine  cried  out  enthusiastically,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice ;  '  and  so  say  all  of  us,  too,  General.  We 
won't  give  way.     We're  with  you,  we're  with  you  1' 

Gordon  looked  down  with  a  placid,  child-like  smile  in 
the  direction  of  the  suddenly  interrupting  voice,  and 
added  in  English  loud  and  clear : 

*  My  determination  is  unshaken.  I  will  hold  out  to 
the  end.  England  will  never  allow  us  to  perish.  But 
even  if  she  does,  we  must  do  our  duty.' 

Sir  Austen  pressed  his  way  up  through  the  surging 
crowd,  navv  loosed  in  speech  ouce  more,  and  eagerly  dis- 
cussing this  last  deliverance  of  their  Governor's. 

'I  have  news  for  him,'  he  murmured  to  Linnell,  aa 
they  pressed  forward  together  through  the  wearied 
throng ;  '  I  believe  help  is  nearer  even  than  he  supposes. 
We  took  a  man  prisoner  this  morning  near  the  Bourro 
Gate,  trying  to  make  his  way  as  close  as  he  could  as  a 
spy.  From  what  Abdul  Ahmed,  who  examined  him, 
tells  me,  I  think  he  can  be  relied  upon  for  giving  truthful 
information.' 

They  reached  the  steps,  and  moved  slowly  up  to  where 
Gordon  himself  had  now  taken  his  seat  in  a  wicker-chair 
on  the  platform  of  the  palace.    Occasional  bullets  still 
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whizzed  past  them  witli  a  whir  ;  but  the  Governor  never- 
theless received  liis  friends  \\\i\\  that  genial  sniilo  which 
nevar  forsook  him  even  in  the  last  cKtrumity. 

'  What  goes  at  the  gate,  Limiell?'  he  asked,  grasping 
Sir  Austen's  hand  hard,  and  looking  down  into  liis  very 
Boul  with  those  clear  blue  eyes  of  his.  '  All  well  towards 
Bourre  ?' 

'  All  well,  as  yet,  I  trust,'  Sir  Austen  answered,  trying 
his  best  to  imitate  his  great  leader's  cheeriness.  '  But 
we  expect  a  determined  assault  to  be  made  before  long. 
We  took  a  dervish  prisoner  this  morning  in  the  outer 
ditch,  attempting,  as  I  believe,  to  scale  the  rampart  and 
comnmnicate  with  Taragh ' 

Gordon's  eyes  gleamed  steely  at  the  treacherous 
Pasha's  name. 

'  Very  likely  !*  ho  answered,  with  a  quietly  contemp- 
tuous air.  '  Faragli  can't  be  trusted.  1  made  that  man, 
and  I  know  now,  if  he  dared,  ho  would  willingly  betray 
me.  He  has  a  cur's  nature,  I  fear.  But  I'm  not  afraid 
of  him.  If  we  die,  at  least  wo  have  done  our  duty  ; 
though,  evoii  now,  two  hundred  men  would  be  enough 
to  save  us — two  hundred  Ihiglishmen,  of  Brobyn  or 
Burnaby's  sort.  With  their  help  we  could  hold  out  for 
another  twelvemonth.     Well,  how  about  your  prisoner?' 

Sir  Austen  smiled  back  at  that  calm,  heroic  face  of  a 
great  man  struggling  with  a  sea  of  adversity. 

'  My  prisoner  tells  us,'  he  went  on,  in  a  very  quiet 
voice,  '  that  the  Mahdi  has  news  of  a  severe  defeat  of  his 
northern  detachment  on  Saturday  week  by  Stewart's 
troops  at  Abu  Klea.  He  understands  that  Stewart  him- 
self is  wounded  and  dead,  but  that  his  column  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Metamneh.  The  dervish  tells  us  that 
the  army  of  relief  made  a  reconnaissance  in  force  at 
Metamneh  on  Wednesday,  aided  by  our  four  steamers, 
which  he  seems  to  think  have  effected  a  junction  with 
them ;  and  he  says  that  in  the  Mahdi's  camp  everyone 
is  of  opinion  an  assault  must  be  made  not  later  than 
Tuesday  on  all  available  points,  for  fear  the  army  of 
relief  should  arrive  by  Wednesday  or  Thursday.' 

The  Governor  listened  to  this  exciting  news  with  pro- 
found interest. 
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*  My  own  information  looks  the  same  way,'  he  mur- 
mured, with  that  imperturbable  calm  of  a  brave  spirit. 
•  Depend  upon  it,  we  are  only  three  or  four  days  off  now 
from  our  deiiverance.  I  have  wrestled  with  this  trouble 
in  prayer,  and  it  is  passing  away.  It  is  passing  away, 
I  feel  certain ;  but  which  way  it  will  pass  away,  we  can't 
tell  yet.  My  grief  is  all  for  my  poor  starved  people.  I 
believe  on  •  eteamers  must  really  have  met  Stewart's 
detachment.  But  that  makes  cur  danger  all  the  greater 
for  the  momeno.  E\erything  depends  upon  the  next 
four  days.  The  Mahdi's  too  good  a  strategist,  you  may 
be  sure,  not  to  know  his  one  chance  of  success  lies  in 
preventing  a  junction.  The  nearer  help  comes  to  us,  tho 
more  eager  the  enemy  will  be  to  hasten  his  assault. 
He'll  attack  us  to-night,  I  bolievo — he'll  attack  before 
morning.  I  must  see  your  prisoner,  Sir  Austen.  Where 
have  you  left  him  ?' 

'  At  the  Bourre  Gate,'  Sir  Austen  answered  respect- 
fully, *  in  charge  of  Ali  Ismail.' 

At  thi  words  the  General,  like  a  wounded  man,  sprang 
from  his  seat  astounded. 

*  In  charge  of  Ali  Ismail !'  he  cried,  with  an  incredu- 
lous air.  '  Why,  Colonel,  you  surprise  me  !  The  man's 
a  spy,  of  course,  who  came  near  on  purpose,  hoping  to 
be  taken,  that  he  might  comnmnicate  with  Faragh.  And 
you've  left  him  in  charge  of  one  of  Faragh's  own  most 
intimate  officers !  Why,  what  could  you  have  been 
thinking  about  ?  In  a  man  less  experienced  and  loss 
trustworthy  than  yourself,  I  should  be  inclined  to  call 
this  culpable  negligence !  Depend  upon  it,  the  fellow 
has  a  message  from  the  Mahdi.  By  this  time  he's 
arranged  things  comfortably  with  Faragh,  no  doubt. 
And  tho  worst  of  it  is,  we  don't  know  whom  to  trust. 
We  must  go  down  at  once  and  try  to  prevent  any  further 
mischief.' 

Sir  Austen  clapped  his  hand  to  his  head  in  horror. 

'  Great  heavens  •'  he  sried,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
enlightenment,  *  I  must  be  mad  !  I  never  even  thought 
of  it  I' 

The  General,  never  chiding  him,  moved  down  tho 
steps  with  a  resolute  air. 
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'  This  is  bad  news,'  lie  said  quietly — *  very  bad  news 
indeed.  I've  heard  none  worse  through  all  this  day  of 
trial.  I  distrust  Faragh,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  of 
his  subordinates  may  be  implicated  with  him.  If  wo 
had  only  the  enemy  to  deal  with,  wo  might  hold  out  for 
weeks  ;  but  with  traitors  in  the  camp—  starvation  and 
treachery  to  cope  with  at  once— God  alone  knows  now 
what  may  happen  next  to  us.  And  when  wo  fall,  they 
will  treat  my  poor  people  as  these  wretches  treated  the 
defenceless  souls  in  Berber.' 


CIIAPTEH  XXII. 
Tin;  liF.GixNiNa  of  tiii:  knd. 

Eakly  next  morning',  about  three  o'clock,  as  Liiinell  was 
do/ing  uneasily  in  his  bed,  on  tho  second  floor  of  an  old 
Arab  house  not  far  from  tlie  Bourr6  Gate,  a  strange  sound 
and  tumult  in  the  city  awoke  him  suddenly.  It  wasn't 
the  mere  ordinary  fusillade  or  boom  of  tli9  Intteries  ;  he 
could  sleep  through  that  quite  carelessly  no, v.  It  was 
something  out  of  the  common.  He  rose,  and  opened  th"c 
latticed  window  to  explore  the  mystery.  Looking  out 
across  the  Hat  roofs,  a  fierce  red  glare  met  his  eyes  to 
eastward.  Something  up  undoubtedly!  Heavy  firing 
was  going  on  along  the  Blue  Nile  line,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  in  the  direction  of  Bourre. 

At  the  very  same  moment,  even  as  he  looked  and 
wondered,  an  answering  red  glare  burst  up  like  flame 
towards  the  sky  on  the  west,  along  the  White  Nile  front, 
in  the  direction  of  Messalamieli.  Heavy  firing  was  going 
on  in  that  quarter  too.  A  horrible  din  seemed  to  grow 
upon  his  ears  as  he  stood  and  listened.  It  was  plain  the 
enemy  had  assaulted  in  force — and  from  two  sides  at 
once.  The  end  had  come  at  last !  The  Mahdi  must  bo 
making  his  final  attempt  on  Khartoum  ! 

With  a  tremor  of  awe,  Linnell  rose  hastily  and  put  on 
his  Arab  dress  as  usual.  Then  he  took  his  field-glass  in 
his  hand,  and  stepped  out  upon  the  Hat  white  root'  of  tiio 
tumble-down  villa.     His   quarters  were  in   one   of   the 
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highest  houses  in  the  whole  town,  from  whose  top  terrace 
he  could  command  the  entire  Messalamieh  district. 
Gazing  in  that  direction,  he  saw  at  once,  by  the  red  j^lare 
of  the  lire  and  the  white  li^^ht  of  dawn,  a  number  of 
swarthy  clambering  objects  that  swarmed  and  clustered 
over  the  rampart  by  the  Messalamieh  Gate.  They  looked 
like  black  ants,  at  such  a  dim  distance,  seen  through  the 
field-glass  against  the  pale  white  wall  of  the  fortitications  ; 
but  Linnell  knew  in  a  second  they  were  really  naked 
black  Soudanese  soldiers,  creeping  one  by  one  into  the 
doomed  city.  They  had  filled  up  the  ditch  below  with 
bundles  of  straw  and  palm-branch  brushwood,  and  were 
escaladiug  the  wall  prone  on  their  bellies  now,  like  so 
many  cats  or  crawling  insects  ! 

At  one  glance  he  took  it  ail  in,  that  awful  truth,  in  its 
full  horror  and  ghastly  significance.  Those  crouching 
black  barbarians  had  almost  carried  the  gate  by  this  time, 
and  in  half  an  hour  more  the  town  would  be  ^,n.ittcd  and 
given  over  to  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  rapine.  Only 
those  who  have  seen  the  black  man  at  his  worst  can  tell 
what  nameless  ho)rors  that  phrase  encloses. 

But  before  Linnell  had  time  to  make  up  his  mind  which 
way  to  go,  or  where  duty  most  called  him,  another  wild 
shout  surged  up  simultaneously  from  the  Bourre  Gate, 
and  another  red  glare  burst  fiercer  and  wilder  than  ever 
towards  the  pale  expanse  of  tropical  heaven. 

The  startled  European  turned  his  glass  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  new  noise,  but  saw  no  naked  black  bodies  scaling 
the  walls  over  in  that  quarter.  The  cry  and  din  toward« 
]3ourre  came  all,  it  seemed,  from  well  witJiiu  the  gate. 
The  mad  red  glare  that  burst  up  anew  to  the  sky  was  in 
the  city  itself.  Then  Linnell  knew  at  once  what  had 
happened  on  that  side,  luiragh  Pasha  had  betrayed 
them  1  The  game  was  up  !  His  creatures  had  basely 
opened  the  eastern  gate  !  The  INfahdi's  wild  gang  was 
already  within  the  beleaguered  city  ! 

in  that  awful  hour,  every  European  heart  in  Khartoum, 
was  stirred  by  but  one  thought.  To  the  palace  1  To 
the  palace  !     To  die  defending  Gordon  ! 

^Vith  a  throbbing  l)OSom,  the  painter  hurried  down  the 
Stairs  of  that  crazy  old  native  house  and  rushed  out  iuto 
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the  deserted  streets  of  the  city.  The  gray  light  of  dawn 
and  the  red  reflected  glare  of  burning  houses  illuminated 
together  the  narrow  tangled  alleys.  The  minarets  of  the 
crumbling  old  mosque  across  the  way  stood  out  in  pale 
pink  against  the  lurid  red  background.  But  not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  deserted  lane.  Though  the  din  and 
tumult  rose  fiercer  and  ever  fiercer  from  the  two  main 
assaulted  points,  the  silence  in  the  empty  houses  on  either 
Bide  was  almost  death-like.  For  most  of  the  Mussulman 
inhabitants  had  quitted  the  town  three  weeks  earlier, 
by  the  Mahdi's  permission,  leaving  few  non-combatants 
within  that  doomed  piocinct ;  and  the  handfid  that 
remained  were  now  cowering  in  their  own  gloomy  little 
sunless  bedchambers,  waiting  for  the  successful  tide  of 
negro  savagery  to  burst  in  and  massacre  them  like  sheep 
in  a  slaughter-house. 

Linnell  girded  up  his  burnous  forthwith,  and  ran  at 
all  speed  through  the  empty  streets  in  the  direction  of 
the  palace.  As  he  nearcd  that  central  point  of  the  entire 
city,  crowds  of  natives,  Egyptian  officials,  black  Soudanese 
soldiers,  and  terrified  Arabs,  were  all  hurrying  for  safety 
towards  the  Governor's  headquarters.  It  was  a  general 
sauvc  qui  jJciit ;  all  thought  of  their  own  skins,  and  few 
of  organized  resistance.  Still,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Linnell  turned  into  the  great  square,  a  small  body  of 
Nubian  troops  were  being  drawn  up  in  line,  to  make  for 
the  Bourre  Gate,  where  the  enemy  was  thickest.  Sir 
Austen  stood  at  their  head,  and  recognised  his  cousin. 

'  Well,  it  has  come  at  last,  Charlie,'  he  said,  with  a 
Bolenm  nod.  *  The  black  brutes  are  upon  us  in  real 
earnest.  This  means  massacre  now,  for  my  poor  fellows 
are  far  too  hungry,  and  too  exhausted  as  well,  to  make 
anything  like  a  decent  resistance.  We  shall  all  be  killed. 
Save  yourself  while  you  can.  In  that  dress  nobody'd 
ever  take  you  for  a  moment  for  a  European.  Slink  back 
into  the  crowd,  and  when  the  ^lahdi's  people  break  upon 
you,  give  in  your  submission,  and  accept  the  prophet.' 

'Never!'  Linnell  cried,  placing  himself  in  line  by  his 
cousin's  side,  and  pulling  out  his  revolver.  '  If  wo  must 
sell  our  lives,  we'll  sell  them  dearly,  at  any  rate,  io 
defence  of  Gordon.' 
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And,  without  another  word,  they  made  for  the  Bourr6 
Gate  in  awful  silence. 

As  they  reached  the  actual  scene  of  the  fighting,  or 
rather  of  the  slaughter — for  the  worn-out  defenders  were 
too  w^eary  by  far  to  strike  a  blow,  even  for  dear  life — a 
horrible  sight  met  the  Englishmen's  eyes.  No  words 
could  describe  that  ghastly  field  of  carnage.  It  was  an 
orgy  of  death,  a  wild,  savage  carmagnole  of  blood  and 
murder.  A  perfect  sea  of  naked  black-skinned  African 
fanatics  had  poured  through  the  open  gate  into  the 
battered  town,  and  was  rushing  resiistlessly  now  through 
all  its  tortuous  lanes  and  alleys.  With  hideous  cries  and 
bloodstained  hands,  they  burst  shrieking  upon  their 
defenceless  enemies,  who  fled  before  them  like  sheep,  or 
stood  to  be  shot  or  sabred  with  Oriental  meekness. 
Every  form  of  weapon  was  there,  from  savage  club  to 
civilized  ritle,  and  all  wore  wielded  alike  with  deadly  but 
reckless  exultation  of  barbarism.  Linnell  had  never  in 
his  life  seen  so  awful  a  picture  of  slaughter  and  desola- 
tion. The  fanatics,  as  they  swept  forward,  headed  by 
their  naked  dervishes  with  blood-begrimed  locks,  shouted 
aloud  in  Arabic,  or  in  their  own  guttural  Central  African 
dialects,  fierce  prayers  to  Allah  for  aid,  and  savage  impre- 
cations of  divine  wratli  on  the  accursed  heads  of  the 
Mahdi's  enemies.  Neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  was 
spared  in  that  first  fiery  onslaught ;  whoever  they  met  at 
close  quarters  they  ran  through  with  their  bayonets  or 
their  long  native  spears  ;  whoever  they  saw  flying  at  a 
distance,  they  fired  at  with  their  rifles  in  wild  confusion. 

One  fierce  band  of  dervishes  in  red  loin-cloths  made 
straight  along  the  street  towards  Sir  Austen's  little 
party. 

'  Kill,  kill,  kill !'  the  black  fanatic  at  their  head  shouted 
aloud  to  his  followers  in  his  deep  Arabic  tones,  stretching 
his  bare  arms  heavenwards  :  '  Jehad !  Jehad  !  The 
prophet  promises  Paradise  to  all  who  die  to-day  in  ihr 
cause  of  Islam.  Slay,  in  the  name  of  Allah  and  the 
prophet;  slay,  in  the  name  of  the  Mahdi,  his  servant  1' 

As  ho  spoke,  a  bullet  from  Sir  Austen's  ro-olver 
whizzed  hissing  across  the  intervening  space,  an«l  [jiissed 
like  lightning  cleau  through  his  naked  body,     'ino  red 
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blood  spurted  out  in  a  gush  from  the  open  wound ;  but 
the  man  pressed  on  regardless  of  the  shot,  for  all  that. 
By  some  strange  chance,  the  bullet  had  missed  any  vital 
part ;  and  the  dervish,  cla.pping  his  open  hand  to  the 
spot  for  a  moment,  and  then  holding  up  his  palm, 
dripping  red  "with  his  own  blood,  before  his  frenzied 
followers,  cried  out  once  more,  in  still  wilder  accents  : 

«  Kill,  kill,  kill  I  and  inherit  heaven.  See,  the  blood  of 
the  faithful  is  your  standard  to-day  !  ,My  children,  Allah 
has  given  us  Khartoum  for  our  own.  Who  live,  shall 
divide  the  women  of  the  infidels.  Who  die,  shall  sup  to- 
night with  the  houris  in  Paradise  !' 

With  one  fierce  shout  of  '  Jehad  !  Jehad !'  the  black 
wave,  thus  encouraged,  swept  resistlessly  onward,  each 
man  tumbling  over  his  neighbour  in  his  eager  haste  to 
inherit  the  blessing.  Their  red  eyes  gleamed  bright  in 
the  glare  of  the  fires  ;  their  long  matted  curls  of  woolly 
hair  blew  loose  about  their  thick  bull  necks  in  wild  and 
horrible  confusion.  A  mingled  gleam  of  spears,  and 
short  swords,  and  firearms,  and  naked  black  thighs, 
seemed  to  dance  all  at  once  before  Linnell's  vision. 
Huge  African  hands,  begrimed  with  smoke,  and  spattered 
over  with  stains  of  blood  and  powder,  wielded  Remingtons 
and  bayonets  and  savage  native  weapons  in  incongruous 
juxtaposition.  It  was  all  hell  let  loose,  with  incarnate 
devils  rushing  fiercely  on,  drunk  with  slaughter  ancl  mad 
with  excitement.  Sir  Vusten  bin: '.elf  stood  firm,  like  a 
practised  soldier, 

'Fix  bayonets!'  he  cried,  as  they  broke  against  hia 
line.  But  his  little  band  of  weary  and  siege-worn 
Nubians  faltered  visibly  before  the  shock  of  that  terrible 
onslaught.  '  Wo  must  fall  back,'  he  whispered,  half 
under  his  breath,  to  his  cousin,  forgetful  that  his  men 
couldn't  have  understood  even  if  they  heard  his  English  ; 
'hut  at  least  we  can  fall  back  in  good  order  on  the  palace, 
with  oi.r  faces  to  the  enemy,  and  die  with  Gordon  !' 

Ac  the  word,  LinncU  waved  his  right  hand  wildly 
above  his  head,  and  turning  to  the  little  band  of  trained 
Kuhian  allies,  cried  out  in  Arabic  : 

'  Stand  to  your  ground,  men,  and  retreat  like  soldiers. 
We  go  to  die  with  Gordon  Pasha !' 
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The  Nubians  answered  with  a  feeble  cry  of  assent,  and 
fell  back  a  pace  or  two. 

Then  their  assailants  burst  in  upon  them  with  a  frantic 
yell  of  triumph. 

'  Infidels,  sink  down  to  hell  !*  the  dervish  shouted  at 
their  head  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  rnd  leaping  into  the 
air,  fell  himself  as  he  spoke,  riddled  through  the  body  by 
a  second  bullet  from  Sir  Austen's  six-shooter.  His 
followers  paused  for  some  seconds  as  they  saw  their 
captain's  blood  spatter  the  ground  :  then  another  naked 
warrior,  one-armed  and  one-eyed,  with  a  ritle  of  the 
newest  Woolwich  pattern  brandished  madly  in  his  hand, 
and  a  bundle  of  strange  charms,  for  all  clothing,  hung 
loose  round  his  neck,  sprang  forward  with  a  bound  and 
took  the  fallen  leader's  place  in  quick  succession. 
Waving  the  broken  stump  of  his  left  arm  excitedly  round 
his  head,  he  cheered  on  his  horde,  drunk  with  haschisch 
and  fanaticism,  to  attack  the  infidels  and  inherit 
Paradise ! 

Step  by  step  and  corner  by  corner.  Sir  Austen  and  his 
little  body  of  faithful  adherents  fought  their  way  back, 
retreating  all  the  time,  but  with  faces  tu  the  foe,  through 
the  narrow  alleys  and  covered  bazaar,  in  the  direction  of 
the  palace.  As  they  went,  their  number  grew  ever 
smaller  and  smaller ;  one  weary  Nubian  after  another 
fell  dying  on  the  ground,  and  the  Mahdi's  men  rushed 
fiercely  with  bare  feet  over  his  prostrate  body.  Now  and 
again,  a  stray  shot  was  fired  at  the  assailants  by  an 
unseen  friend  on  some  neighbouring  house-top  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  defenders  retreated  slowly  and  in 
good  order  before  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  foe,  their 
enemy  grew  each  moment  more  numerous  and  more 
audacious.  Black  warriors  swarmed  down  the  narrow 
lanes  from  every  side  like  ants  from  an  ant-hill.  Religious 
frenzy  and  the  thirst  for  blood  had  driven  the  dervishes 
mad  with  frantic  excitement.  Their  thick  lips  showed 
blue  with  congested  blood  ;  their  eyes  started  from  their 
sockets ;  great  drops  of  sweat  poured  down  their  naked 
breasts  and  limbs ;  even  those  that  dropped,  stabbed 
through  with  bayonet  thrusts,  and  those  that  flung  them- 
Belves  in  their  frenzy  on  the  serried  line  of  the  retreating 
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clcfenclers,  cried  aloud  to  Allah  with  foaming  mouths  as 
they  fell  to  revenge  his  Propliet,  and  the  Mahdi,  his 
servant,  on  the  cursed  dogs  of  intidels  who  had  sent  them 
to  Paradise  before  their  time. 

It  was  hot  work.  Linnell's  brain  reeled  with  it. 
Their  faces  ever  to  the  foe,  and  their  bayonets  fixed,  the 
little  band  fell  back,  a  step  at  a  time,  disputing  every 
inch  of  that  narrow  pathway.  At  last  they  reached  the 
great  square  of  the  town,  where  already  other  hordes  of 
the  frenzied  fanatics  were  engaged  in  a  ghastly  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  all  whom  they  came  across.  In 
the  far  corner,  by  the  wall,  a  little  baud  of  terrified  Greek 
women,  the  wives  of  merchants  who  had  refused  to  Hee 
before  communications  were  cut  off,  crouched  all  huddled 
together  near  the  Etat  j\lajor  buildings,  where  some 
faithful  black  troops  were  endeavouring  in  vain  to  guard 
and  protect  them.  ]']ven  as  Linnell  looked,  the  Mahdi's 
men  burst  in  upon  the  poor  creatures  with  a  headlong 
rush,  and  swept  away  the  soldiers  with  their  deadly 
onslaught.  One  unhappy  girl  they  actually  hacked  to 
pieces  before  his  very  eyes,  tossing  her  head  in  derision 
as  soon  as  they  had  finished  on  to  the  ilat  roof  of  a 
neighbouring  \\  hitewashed  building.  The  rest  they  drove 
before  them  with  their  spears  into  the  further  corner, 
where  a  fierce  band  of  dervishes  with  grinning  white  teeth 
was  already  beginning  to  collect  a  living  booty  of  women; 
while  a  second  horde  of  marauders,  turning  fresh  upon 
Sir  Austen's  own  tiny  company  of  worn  and  wearied 
negroes,  rushed  fiercely  upon  them  with  a  loud  cry  of 
'  Mashallah ;  death  to  the  infidel !' 

Sir  Austen  gave  the  w^ord  to  his  men,  in  his  scanty 
Arabic : 

'  To  the  palace  !  To  the  palace  !  Quick  march  !  Keep 
order!  There's  nothing  to  fight  for  now,'  he  auded  in 
English  to  his  cousin,  •  but  to  save  Gordon  from  unne- 
cessary torture,' 
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It  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  up  any  semblance, 
even,  of  a  regular  Hue.  The  scanty  body  of  famished  and 
wearied  survivors  fell  back  in  a  hasty  and  broken  rout 
towards  the  steps  of  the  palace.  The  Mahdi's  men, 
followiug  them  up  at  a  run,  like  a  troop  of  hungry  wolves 
upon  a  defenceless  sheepfold,  shouted  louder  than  ever, 
and  fell  in  murderous  little  groups,  with  discordant  cries 
of  triumph,  on  every  man  who  stumbled  or  lagged  behind 
in  the  scurry. 

The  confusion  was  horrible.  Linnell's  brain  whirled 
with  it.  Fresh  swarms  seemed  now  to  break  in  upon  the 
square  by  every  lane  and  street  and  alley,  like  kites  that 
swoop  down  from  all  sides  upon  some  wounded  jackal. 
One  seething,  surging  mass  of  black  savage  humanity 
occupied  the  square  with  shrieks  and  imprecations. 
Some  hung  like  bees  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses 
around,  and  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  from  their  rifles  on 
the  stragglers  below ;  others  pressed  on  with  Moham- 
medan ardour  towards  the  palace  itself,  where  a  small 
band  of  famished  defenders  still  held  out  at  bay  round 
the  sacred  person  of  their  revered  Governor. 

As  Linnell  and  his  cousin  reached  the  steps,  a  little 
line  of  faithful  blacks  formed  an  alley  down  the  terrace, 
and  a  tall,,  spare  figure  clad  in  white  European  uniform 
stood  forth,  to  grasp  Sir  Austen's  hand  in  solemn  silence. 

For  a  moment  nobody  spoke  a  word.  All  speech  was 
useless.  Then  the  Governor  looked  around  him  with  a 
pathetic  look  of  infinite  pity. 

'  My  poor,  poor  children !'  he  cried,  gazing  sadly  on 
that  wild  orgy  of  fire  and  slaughter.  '  I  came  to  save 
them  from  the  stick,  the  lash,  and  the  prison.  I  did  my 
best  to  protect  them.  But  it  was  ordained  otherwise.  I 
have  lived  whole  years  in  this  last  long  fortnight.  Not  for 
ourselves,  Sir  Austen — not  for  ourselves,  indeed— but  for 
them  I  feel  it.'  Then  after  a  short  pause  he  added 
slowly :  '  And  what  a  disappointment,  too — when  they 
come  up — for  Stewart  and  Wolseley  I' 
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Even  in  that  final  moment  of  defeat  and  death,  the 
hero's  first  thought  was  for  tlio  feelings  of  others. 

Linncll  stepped  forward  and  grasped  the  Governor's 
hand  in  turn. 

♦  We  will  all  die  with  you,'  he  cried  with  profound 
emotion.  It  was  easy  enough,  indeed,  for  him.  He  had 
nothing  left  on  earth  to  live  for. 

And  yet — and  yet,  now  that  death  stood  staring  him 
in  the  face,  he  would  have  given  worlds  that  moment  for 
one  last  word  with  Psyche. 

'  "We'll  meet  them  hero,  Pasha,  I  suppose  ?'  Sir  Austen 
said,  trying  to  rally  his  few  remaining  men  on  the  steps. 
*  You  will  die  at  your  post,  as  a  soldier  ought  to  do.' 

'  No,  not  here,'  the  Governor  answered,  with  his  quiet 
smile.  *  My  duty  lies  elsewhere.  I  had  thought  once,  if 
Khartoum  fell  in  God's  good  time,  of  blowing  the  palace 
up,  with  all  that  was  in  it.  But  I  see  more  wisely  now. 
I  elect  rather,  with  God's  help,  to  die  standing.  Besides, 
we  must  make  an  effort  at  least  to  save  Hansel.  He  has 
sent  to  me  for  help.  Ho  holds  out  in  the  consulate.  I 
must  go  and  meet  him.' 

Hansel  was  the  Austrian  consul,  whose  house  lay  not 
far  off  down  one  of  the  neighbouring  narrow  alleys.  To 
attempt  to  reach  it  was  certain  death  ;  but,  still,  the 
attempt  must  be  made,  for  all  that.  Some  twenty  black 
Egyptian  soldiers,  with  Kashim  Elmoos  at  their  head, 
still  raUied  feebly  round  the  adored  Governor.  They 
started  on  their  last  march,  that  little  forlorn-hope, 
fighting  their  way  boldly  across  the  open  square,  now 
one  wild  scene  of  havoc,  and  keeping  together  in  a  com- 
pact mass,  with  Gordon  at  their  head,  leading  the  party 
bravely.  Only  once  the  Governor  paused  on  the  way  to 
speak  to  Sir  Austen. 

'  Better  a  ball  in  the  brain,  after  all,'  he  said  quietly, 
'  than  tc  flicker  out  at  home  in  bed  unheeded.' 

Near  the  corner,  a  fresh  body  of  dervishes  rushed  upon 
them  down  a  side-street.  The  Governor  halted  at  once 
and  drew  his  sword.  Sir  Austen  endeavoured  to  fling 
himself  in  front  of  him. 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,'  he  cried,  in  an  eager  voice, 
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you  !  Unless  you  fall  back,  you'ro  a  dead  man,  and  out 
one  last  hope  is  gone  for  evor.' 

For  even  then  he  could  hardly  believe  that  Gordon 
would  be  unsuccessful. 

But  the  Governor  waved  him  back  with  that  authori- 
tative hand  that  no  man  on  earth  cvor  dared  to  disobey. 

'  ^larch  on  !'  he  said  in  a  military  voice  unshaken  by 
fear.     '  I  know  my  duty.     \Ve  must  po  to  Hansel's.* 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth,  a  volley 
of  musketry  rang  loud  in  their  ears.  A  rain  of  bullets 
rang  against  the  wall  behind.  I.inncU  was  aware  of  a 
strange  dull  feeling  in  his  left  arm.  Something  seemed 
to  daze  him.  For  a  moment  he  shut  his  eyes  involun- 
tarily. When  he  opened  them  again,  and  steadied  him- 
self with  an  effort,  he  saw  a  hideous  sight  in  the  square 
beside  him.  Gordon's  body  was  lying,  pierced  by  three 
bullets,  bleeding  profusely  on  the  dusty  ground.  And 
half  the  Egyptians  lay  huddled  dead  around  him. 

What  followed  next,  Linnell  hardly  knew.  He  was 
dimly  conscious  of  a  terrible  swoop,  a  cry  of  wild 
t  iumph,  a  loud  tumultuous  yell  of  diabolical  vengeance. 
The  naked  black  warriors  fell  upon  the  body  of  their 
famous  enemy  like  ants  upon  the  carcase  of  a  wounded 
insect.  A  great  wave  of  assailants  carried  Linnell  him- 
self resistlessly  before  them.  He  felt  himself  whirled 
through  the  midst  of  the  square  once  more,  and  carried 
by  the  press  up  the  steps  of  the  palace.  His  cousin  was 
still  by  his  side,  he  knew ;  but  that  was  all.  They  two 
alone  remained  of  the  defenders  of  Khartoum.  No  trace 
of  resistance  was  left  anywhere.  The  whole  town  was 
given  over  now  to  indiscriminate  massacre. 

All  round,  the  smoke  and  heat  of  a  great  conflagration 
went  up  to  heaven  in  blinding  mist  from  the  ruins  of 
charred  and  blackened  houses.  Men  and  women  were 
running  and  crying  for  their  lives ;  black  ruHians  wero 
seizing  young  girls  in  their  brawny  arms,  and  carrying 
them  off,  struggling,  to  places  of  temporary  safety.  All 
the  horrors  of  a  sack  by  victorious  barbarians  were  being 
enacted  visibly  before  his  very  eyes.  The  scene  was  too 
confused  to  yield  any  definite  sensation,  and  great  red 
drops  were  oozing  copiously  from  Linnell's  wounded 
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arm,  ^vhich  bo  bad  bound  round  now  witb  a  fragment  of 
bis  burnous.  1  fo  almost  fainted  with  pain  and  loss  of 
blood.  Just  at  that  moment,  a  naked  black  fanatic,  with 
a  blunted  sabre  lifted  high  in  the  air,  seized  him  violently 
by  the  shoulder. 

'Are  you  for  Allah  and  the  ^fahdi,  or  for  the  iufidel?' 
he  cried  in  broken  African  Arabic. 

'  I  am  for  (lordon  and  the  I'^nglish  !'  liinnell  answered 
with  spirit,  Hinging  the  man  away  from  him  in  the  wild 
energy  of  despair,  and  drawing  his  knife,  for  Ik;  had  no 
cartridges  left.  'Lay  your  hand  on  mo  again,  and,  by 
God,  I'll  send  your  wicked  black  soul  to  judgment  I' 

yir  Austen  by  his  side  tried  to  draw  his  sword  fecibly. 
Then  for  the  lirst  time  Jjinnell  observed  in  his  Hurry  that 
liis  cousin,  too,  was  seriously  wounded. 

The  siglit  of  an  inlidel  in  J\luropean  uniform  who  dared 
to  oiler  resistance,  and  of  a  man  in  Arab  dress  who  drew 
a  knife  to  defend  him,  brought  whole  squads  of  marauders 
to  the  spot  in  a  moment.  Anotiicr  horrible  rush  took 
place  in  their  direction.  Once  more  thero  was  a  loud 
noise  as  of  a  volley  of  musketry.  Once  more  smoke  and 
lire  flashed  suddenly  before  Linnell's  eyes.  The  unhappy 
man  saw  Sir  Austen  fling  up  his  hands  aloft  in  the  air 
and  heard  him  give  a  loud  wild  cry.  Then  he  know 
himself  that  blood  was  trickling  again  from  his  own  right 
breast.  The  rest  was  dim,  very  dim  indeed.  Dig  savages 
pressed  on  up  the  steps  of  tiio  palace.  Sir  Austen  was 
lying  like  a  log  by  his  side.  Naked  black  feet  trampled 
him  down  irresistibly.  A  fellow  with  a  bayonet  seemed 
to  thrust  him  through  a  third  time.  Linnell  knew  ho 
was  weltering  in  a  great  pool  of  blood.  The  din  grew 
dimmer  and  still  dimmer  all  round.  Light  faded.  The 
consciousness  of  the  outer  world  melted  slowly  away. 
All  was  over.  Khartoum  was  taken,  Gordon  was  dead. 
Sir  Austen  lay  stark  and  stiff  by  bis  side.  He  himself 
was  dying— dying— dying.  Numb  coldness  spread  over 
him.     And  then  a  great  silence. 

But  that  morning  at  Khartoum,  for  six  long  hours,  the 
city  was  given  over  to  massacre  and  rapine.  The  men 
were  slaughted   and   stripped   of  everything  they  pos* 
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sessed,  the  women  were  hailed  off  and  divided  as 
booty.  Four  thousand  of  the  townspeople  lay  rotting  in 
the  streets  under  a  tropical  sun.  At  least  as  many 
Egyptian  and  Soudanese  soldiers  were  bayoneted  by  the 
fanatics  in  cold  blood.  And  Gordon's  headless  body 
cried  out  to  heaven  for  mercy  on  his  murderers  from  a 
corner  of  the  square  by  the  gate  of  the  palace. 
So  much,  we  all  learned  long  after  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AN    HOUR    or    TRIUMPH. 

At  Petherton,  during  all  that  fearful  time,  how  closely 
Psyche  had  followed  the  march  of  events  ;  how  carefully 
she  reckoned  the  chances  of  war ;  how  eagerly  she 
watched  the  slow  advance  of  the  relieving  force  up  the 
Nile  to  Dongola  and  across  the  desert  to  Abu  Klea  and 
Metamneh  !  Early  in  the  morning,  before  even  Dumaresq 
came  down  to  his  Spartan  breakfast,  Psyche  was  already 
scanning  with  anxious  eyes  the  Times  or  Daihj  Neics  she 
hardly  held  in  her  trembling  fingers.  When  papa  went 
out  on  the  Downs  for  his  mid-day  walk,  Psyche  brought 
forth  the  big  atlas  from  the  study  shelf,  and  pen  in  hand, 
pounced  down,  all  eagerness,  on  those  strange  unknown 
names,  fixing  for  herself  with  minute  care  the  exact  spot 
where  Wolseley  had  last  arrived,  or  the  utmost  point  on 
the  wide  blank  of  sand  yet  reached  by  Stewart  with  his 
desert  advance-guard.  Here  they  camped  last  night : 
there  they  go  to-morrow.  Love  had  turned  the  pink- 
and-white  maiden  unawares  into  an  amateur  tactician  of 
the  first  water.  She  read  with  more  than  military 
fervour  the  latest  views  of  distinguished  authorities  as  to 
the  chances  of  the  Camel  Corps ;  the  conflicting  opinions 
of  newspaper  scribes  as  to  the  tactical  value  of  Beresford's 
Naval  Brigade.  General  Maitland  himseif  could  not 
have  been  more  eager  as  to  the  possible  merits  of  the 
mounted  infantry;  the  very  War  Office  could  hardly 
have  been  more  excited  when  the  van  of  the  relief  party 
arrived  at  Gakdul. 

And  all  this  in  the  silence  of  her  own  heart !    For 
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Psyche  did  not  dare  to  confide  in  anyone.  When  she 
heard  papa's  footstep  on  the  gravel  path  outside,  or  Ida 
Hansel's  voice  by  the  garden  gate,  the  atlas  was  hurriedly 
thrust  back  into  its  place  on  the  shelf,  the  Bail]}  News 
was  carefully  folded  away  in  the  rack  by  the  fireplace, 
the  tears  were  hastily  brushed  from  those  clouded  eyes, 
and  the  poor  self- restrained  girl  came  back  at  one  bound 
from  Khartoum  or  Dongola  to  Petherton  Episcopi.  No 
one  but  herself  knew  with  what  anxiety  she  followed 
every  move  in  that  terrible  and  protracted  game ;  no  one 
but  herself  knew  how  often,  as  she  gazed  at  that  hopeless 
map  with  its  impassable  stretches  of  desert  sand  and  its 
long  curves  of  interminable  Nile,  names  and  places  faded 
suddenly  from  her  failing  eyes,  and  a  vast  blank  alone 
rose  up  visible  before  her — a  mingled  blank  of  despair 
and  blindness. 

Now  and  again,  to  be  sure,  there  were  gleams  of  hope. 
It  was  not  all  pure  unmixed  despondency.  On  New 
Year's  Day,  for  example,  came  a  message,  a  glorious 
message,  from  Gordon  to  the  relieving  force  :  '  Khartoum 
all  right  on  the  14th  of  December.'  A  fortnight  ago, 
then.  Psyche  thought  with  a  thrill,  Linnell  was  safe ; 
but,  ah,  how  many  things  may  happen  in  a  fortnight  I 
Yet  even  so,  that  cheery  message,  despatched  by  a  bravo 
man  in  stifled  despair,  brightened  up  her  New  Year  not 
a  little.  For  a  full  week  afterwards  her  sight  never 
suddenly  failed  her  unawares  ;  she  walked  with  a  firmer 
and  a  freer  tread ;  there  was  still  hope,  for  Stewart's  force 
was  now  well  on  the  way  for  Metamneh.  Then  came  the 
flicker  of  victory  at  the  Abu  Klea  wells — why,  now  they 
were  almost  at  the  gates  of  Khartoum.  Plow  very  short 
a  distance  it  looked  on  the  map !  Psyche  measured  it  care- 
fully by  the  scale  of  miles  with  a  pin  and  some  thread  : 
her  heart  sank  within  her  when  she  found  the  resiilj ! 
How  many  days'  journey,  how  many  days'  journey,  if  one 
came  to  look  at  it  by  that  sterner  method  ! 

On  the  22nd  another  message  arrived  from  Gordon  : 
'  Khartoum  all  right.  Could  hold  out  for  years.'  Her 
heart  bounded  with  joy  within  her  as  she  read.  All 
would  yet  be  well— and  Linnell  would  come  homo  again. 

When  Linnell  came  home,  she   would  tell  him  all. 
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She  could  stand  it  no  longer,  this  misery  of  misinterpre- 
tation. She  would  ask  her  father  to  release  her  from 
her  promise,  that  horrible  promise  that  had  wrought  so 
much  harm.  She  would  fling  herself  freely,  for  all  her 
pride,  on  her  painter's  neck,  and  with  tears  and  en- 
treaties beg  him  to  forgive  her.  A  Dumaresq  as  she  was, 
she  would  beg  him  to  forgive  her. 

The  end  of  January,  though  full  of  suspense,  was 
indeed  a  happy  time  in  anticipation  for  Psyche.  Every- 
thing was  going  on  so  well  at  the  front.  The  relief  of 
Khartoum  was  now  all  but  accomplished.  Day  after 
day  came  brighter  news.  Gordon's  four  steamers,  sent 
down  the  Nile  to  assist  Wolseley,  had  united  with  the 
expeditionary  force  at  Metamneh.  Then  all  was  still 
safe  in  the  beleaguered  city.  Sir  Charles  Wilson  had 
started  for  Khartoum ;  in  three  days  more  the  siege 
would  be  raised — the  siege  would  be  raised,  and  Linnell 
would  be  free  again  !  The  whole  world  of  England  had 
its  eyes  fixed  during  that  period  of  suspense  on  one  man 
alone;  to  Psyche,  too,  there  was  but  one  man  in  all 
Khartoum,  and  that  man  was — not  Gordon,  but  the 
Special  Artist  of  the  Porte- Crayon  newspaper. 
I  On  a  Wednesday  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  Ida  Mansel  stopped  w^ith  her  pony-carriage  in 
front  of  the  Wren's  Nest  gate,  and  called  out  to  Psyche, 
who  was  busy  in  the  drawing-room,  to  come  in  with  her 
that  minute  to  Melbury. 

Psyche  flung  down  her  needlework  at  once.  Melbury 
was  the  nearest  country  town,  and  she  was  delighted 
indeed  to  iiave  such  a  chance  ;  for  the  evening  papers 
could  be  bought  at  Melbury.  Every  hour  was  of  breath- 
less importance  now  :  nobody  knew  how  soon  tidings 
might  arrive  of  the  relief  of  Khartoum.  She  would  buy 
a,  Pall  Mall,  or  a  St.  James's,  at  Melbury :  she  would  get 
the  latest  news,  that  way,  tw^elve  hours  earlier.  So  she 
hurried  on  her  hp,t  and  jacket  anyhow,  and  rushed  out  in 
haste  to  Ida. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  the  sun  was  shining. 
Such  a  January  day  Psyche  scarcely  remembered.  The 
hedgerows  were  bright  with  hips  and  haws  ;  the  feathery 
streamers  of  the  clematis,  or  old  man's  beard,  as  village 
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children  call  it,  festooned  the  bare  boughs  with  their 
flower-like  fluflincss ;  the  chirping  of  robins  from  the 
shelter  of  the  holly  bushes  made  her  almost  forget  it 
was  the  depth  of  winter.  Books  cawed  from  the  rookery 
in  cheerful  content ;  young  lambs  already  bleated  from 
the  pasture-land.  Everything  spoke  of  spring  and  hope. 
And  Psyche's  heart  was  glad  within  her;  for  had  not 
England  sent  out  help  to  her  painter?  Was  not  an 
army  well  on  its  way,  all  to  bring  her  lover  back  to  her 
at  Pethcrton  ? 

For  the  very  first  time,  as  they  drove  along  through  the 
brisk  clear  air,  Psyche  ventured  to  broach  the  subject 
that  lay  nearest  her  heart  to  Ida  Mansel.  '  Do  you 
think,'  she  asked  timidly,  with  a  deep  blush,  *  there's 
any  chance — we  might  hear  today — that  they've  relieved 
Khartoum  ?' 

Mrs.  Mansel  was  in  her  most  oracular  Girtonian  mood. 

'Perhaps,'  she  answered  vaguely,  flicking  the  pony's 
ear,  '  and  perhaps  not.  But,  for  my  part,  it  simply 
surprises  me  to  find  how  much  importance  everybody 
attaches  to  the  particular  question  whether  this  one 
man,  Gordon — estimable  person,  no  doubt,  in  his  own 
way,  but  one  among  ten  million — does  or  does  not 
happen  to  get  shot  in  an  expedition  on  which  he  volun- 
teered for  the  express  purpose  of  going  to  shoot  other 
people.  To  my  mind,  the  interest  the  world  displays  in 
his  fate  smacks  of  provincialism.' 

Psyche,  with  her  puor  heart  fluttering  within  her,  wag 
not  disposed  to  contest  this  abstract  proposition. 

'  But  there  are  so  many  more  people  in  Khartoum  with 
him  !'  she  ventured  to  interpose,  her  thoughts  all  full  of 
one  among  that  nameless,  unthought-of  number. 

*  So  there  are  many  thousand  estimable  Chinamen 
dying  every  day  in  Pekin,  I  believe,'  Mrs.  Mansel  an- 
swered wuth  chilly  persistence.  '  It  seems  to  me  irra- 
tional, in  a  world  where  hundreds  must  die  daily  of 
endless  misfortunes,  to  make  so  much  fuss  over  a  few 
dozen  Englishmen,  more  or  less,  who've  sought  their 
own  death  over  yonder  in  Central  Africa.' 

*  Perhaps  you'd  feel  it  more  if  you  w^ere  personally 
interested  in   any  one  of    them,'   Psyche  ventured  to 
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suggest,  very  tentatively,  though  her  heart  misgave  her 
for  even  trenching  so  far  on  the  dangerous  question. 

*  That's  just  it,  you  see,'  Mrs.  Mansel  repHed,  with 
philosophic  calm,  replacing  her  whip  in  its  stand  care- 
fully. *  As  it  happens,  we  have  a  friend  out  there  our- 
selves, you  know.  Mr.  Linnell — you  remember,  that 
nice  yourg  man  who  was  here  in  the  summer,  and  who 
painted  your  portrait  and  your  father's  too — has  gone 
out  to  Khartoum ;  and  you  recollect  he's  a  very  old 
chum  indeed  of  Eoginald's.  Eeginald's  very  much  con- 
cerned at  times  about  him.  But  what  I  say  is,  if  v)e, 
who  have  acquaintances  actually  in  danger  there,  don't 
make  any  imnecessary  noise  or  fuss  about  it — if  we're 
content  to  look  on  and  watch  and  wait  to  see  what 
time  and  chance  will  do  for  them — why  should  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  go  crying  and  shrieking  and  wringing 
their  hand?;  in  wild  despair,  like  a  pack  of  children,  about 
Gordon  and  his  companions,  who  are  the  merest  names  to 
them  ?  War's  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  population.  It 
replaces  the  plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are 
plenty  more  soldiers  where  those  came  from.' 

The  tears  stood  full  in  Psycho's  eyes,  though,  with  a 
violent  effort  she  held  them  back.  But  she  could  talk 
no  more  about  Khartoum  after  that.  '  Mr.  Linnell,  you 
remember,  who  painted  your  portrait,'  indeed !  As  if 
slie,  could  forget — as  if  she,  could  forget  him !  Oh,  strange 
irony  of  accidental  coincidence  !  How  little  she  knew — 
how  little  she  understood  poor  Psyche's  sorrow  ! 

They  drove  on  into  Melbury  in  silence  almost,  and  up 
the  long,  white  High  Street,  stopping  at  the  grocer's  and 
the  wine-merchant's  and  the  draper's,  till  at  last  they 
reached  the  one  shop  in  the  place  that  had  now  any 
interest  for  poor  eager  Psyche — the  bookseller  and  news- 
agent's. There  were  no  placards  displayed  outside  the 
door  as  usual.  Mrs.  Mansel  pulled  up  the  pony  at  the 
door  and  let  Psyche  jump  out. 

'  Have  the  evening  papers  come  in  yet  ?'  Psyche  asked, 
trembhng. 

*  No,  miss,'  the  shopman  answered,  with  glib  uncon- 
cern ;  *  they're  a  little  late.  Behind  time  this  evening ; 
but  Punch  is  to  hand,  if  you'd  like  to  look  at  it.' 
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Psyche  took  it  up  in  a  vague,  nnccrtaiti,  half-Jrcamy 
way.  'Punch  for  licr  indeed !  What  sarcasm — what 
irony  I  Of  how  much  interest  to  her  were  its  jokes  and 
its  caricatures  now,  with  Linnell  imprisoned  by  that 
mob  of  fierce  fanatic  blacks  in  Khartoum  !  She  opened 
the  paper,  hardly  knowing  what  she  did.  It  almost  fell 
from  her  hands  in  her  intense  excitement.  Oh,  heavens! 
what  was  this  ?  A  terrible  joy  burst  over  her  as  she 
looked.  The  cartoon  was  a  picture  of  two  weather-stained 
soldiers  shaking  hands  together  amid  loud  huzzas  and 
tossing-up  of  caps,  while  a  body  of  faithful  Egyptian  and 
negro  allies  looked  on  from  behind  and  shared  in  the 
universal  rejoicing  of  their  deliverers.  Underneath  was 
the  simple  legend,  '  At  Last !'  Eemote  as  Psyche  lived 
from  the  great  world  of  men  and  events^  she  took  in  at  a 
glance  what  the  picture  meant.  Love  sharpened  her  senses 
to  read  it  aright.  She  recognised  even  the  faces  of  the  two 
leading  men.  One  of  them  was  Wilson ;  the  other,  Gordon. 

Then  all  was  well !  Khartoum  was  relieved  !  The 
steamers  with  the  Sussex  regiment  on  board  —  those 
steamers  whose  course  she  had  followed  so  anxiously — 
must  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Mahdi's  fire,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  their  way  up  the  Nile  to  the  besieged 
city.  Wilson  had  thrown  himself  into  Khartoum  at 
last,  and  Linnell  would  now  come  back  to  England. 

All  England  was  thinking  of  Gordon  that  night — 
Psyche  was  thinking  only  of  her  artist  lover. 

She  turned,  on  lire,  and  laying  threepence  hastily 
down  on  the  counter,  rushed  out  of  the  shop  with  her 
priceless  treasure  in  her  hands,  all  trembling.  At  the 
door  space  disappeared  for  a  moment  before  her  swim- 
ming eyes,  but  she  cared  nothing  at  all  for  all  that  now. 
What  was  blindness  itself  with  Linnell  safe?  She 
groped  her  way,  wath  her  precious  paper  in  her  hand,  to 
Ida  Mansel's  pony-trap,  and  in  a  second,  as  the  wave  of 
joy  passed  through  her  once  more,  she  saw  again  as  dis- 
tinctly as  ever  she  had  seen  in  all  her  life,  for  no  tonic 
on  earth  can  equal  happiness. 

'  Mrs.  Mansel !'  she  cried,  '  he's  safe,  he's  safe  !  They 
reheved  Khartoum,  and  defeated  the  Mahdi  1' 

'  Who's  safe  ?'  Mrs.  Hansel  repeated,  half  incredulous. 
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And  Psyche,  too  p'-ondly  lionest  to  answer  '  Gordon,* 
replied  with  a  scarcely  conscious  blush  : 

*  Why,  your  friend  Mr.  LinncU  !    I'm  so  glad  to  hear  it !' 

Ida  Mansel  took  the  paper  sceptically  from  the  girl's 
hand.  It  was  that  all  too  historical  number  of  Viuich 
with  the  famous  cartoon,  so  soon  to  bo  falsified,  repre- 
senting the  supposed  junction  of  Wilson's  reinforcements 
with  the  handful  of  defenders  still  left  with  Gordon ; 
and,  as  everybody  now  knows,  it  was  prepared  before- 
hand, as  such  things  must  always  necessarily  be  pre- 
pared, in  anticipation  of  the  shortly-expected  triumph  of 
that  futile  relief  party.  But  neither  Psyche  nor  her 
friend  was  critical  enough  to  reflect,  in  their  womanlike 
haste,  that  the  drawing  and  the  block  must  have  been 
put  in  hand,  at  the  very  latest,  several  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  the  last  telegrams  in  that  morning's  papers. 
They  were  not  critical  enough  to  remember  that  Punch, 
with  all  its  acknowledged  virtues  and  CAcellences,  has 
never  laid  any  claim  of  any  sort  to  rank  as  an  independent 
purveyor  and  dispenser  of  authentic  intelligence.  They 
accepted  the  hypothetical  announcement/  of  the  cartoon 
in  good  faith  as  so  much  honest  comment  upon  estab- 
lished fact,  and  they  made  no  doubt  in  their  own  minds 
that  in  London  that  evening  the  news  of  Gordon's  safety 
was  common  property. 

Oh,  glorious,  short-lived,  inexpressible  delight !  Oh, 
sudden  release  of  tense  heart-strings  !  Oh,  instant  relief 
from  unutterable  suspense  !  Psyche  drove  back  to 
Petherton  beside  herself  with  joy.  Linnell  was  safe, 
and  she  would  see  him  again.  She  had  no  fear  now  that 
he  might  have  died  or  been  killed  during  the  siege. 
Some  supreme  internal  faith  told  her  plainly  that  all 
was  well.  England  had  wasted  money  like  water  and 
sacrificed  lives  by  the  thousand  in  the  desert,  all  to  bring 
Psyche  back  her  painter  :  and  now,  in  the  very  hour  of 
the  country's  triumph,  should  any  base  doubt  dare  to 
obtrude  itself  on  her  happy  mind  that  all  was  in  vain, 
and  that  her  painter  was  missing?  No,  no,  a  thousand 
times  over,  no  !  Not  thus  are  the  events  of  the  cosmos 
ordered.  Psyche  Jcncw  he  was  safe  ;  she  hiexv  he  would 
come  back  again. 
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The  robins  in  tlic  liodfro  chirped  merrier  than  ever  as 
thoy  two  drove  back  in  hi^^li  glco  to  I'etlicrton.  The  sun 
in  the  sky  blioiio  bright  and  spring-Hkc  ;  the  waves  on 
the  sea  shinnnercd  like  diamonds.  Everything  was  gay 
and  bhthe  and  happy.  For  Linnell  was  safe,  and  Psyche 
was  herself  again. 

And  in  many  an  English  home  that  night  sad  hearts 
were  mourning  for  their  loved  ones  at  Khartoum, 
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At  the  garden-gate  Haviland  Dumarcsq  met  them,  with 
that  strange,  far-away  look  in  his  wandering  eye  which, 
as  Psyche  knew — thougli  she  knew  not  the  cause — surely 
and  certainly  foreboded  headache.  His  glance  was  dim, 
and  his  step  unsteady.  At  siglit  of  them,  however,  he 
roused  himself  with  an  eftbrt ;  and  raising  his  hat  with 
that  stately  old-fashioned  courtesy  of  his,  which  gave 
something  of  princeliness  to  Haviland  Dumare3T['s 
demeanour  at  all  times,  he  invited  Mrs.  Manuel  to  leave 
the  pony  standing  at  the  gate,  while  she  came  in  herself 
for  a  cup  of  tea  in  their  little  drawing-room. 

'  He  won't  stand,' Ida  said;  'but  perhaps  I  can  tie  him;' 
and  with  Dumaresq's  help  she  proceeded  to  do  so. 

Psyche  could  no  longer  contain  her  news. 

*  Papa,  papa,'  she  cried,  '  have  you  heard  what's 
happened?  It's  all  right !  Khartoum's  relieved,  and — 
Mr.  Linnell's  safe  again  !' 

It  was  the  first  time  since  the  painter's  departure  that 
she  had  so  much  as  mentioned  his  name  to  her  father. 
Haviland  Dumaresq  started  with  surprise  at  the  unex- 
pected sound,  and  at  Psyche's  blushes.  The  news  seemed 
to  rouse  him  and  quicken  his  dulled  sense.  The  far-away 
look  died  out  from  his  eyes,  as  he  answered  with  a  gasp 
that  to  Psyche  said  much  : 

'  I'm  glad  to  hear  it— very  glad  to  hear  it.  That 
young  man's  danger  has  weighed  upon  my  soul  not  a 
httle  of  late.     I've  thought  at   times  perhaps   I   might 
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havG  been  in  some  degree  answerable  for  having  sent  him 
out  on  that  fool's  errand ;  but  all's  well  that  ends  well, 
thank  goodness.  Military  events  matter  little  as  a  rule  to 
such  as  me.  The  silly  persons  by  whoso  aid  kings  and 
statesmen  play  their  deadly  game  of  skill  against  ono 
another  count  for  not  much  individually  on  the  stage  of 
history.  We  reckon  them  by  the  head — so  many  hundreds 
or  so  many  thousands  swept  oif  the  board.  Well,  what's 
the  next  move  ?  Check,  Kaiser  I  check,  Sultan  !  But 
with  this  young  man  it  was  a  different  matter.  He  had 
burst  into  our  horizon  and  crossed  our  orbits.  The  comet 
that  swims  once  distinctly  into  your  ken  interests  you  far 
more  than  the  crowd  of  meteors  that  career  unseen  through 
the  infinity  of  heaven.'  He  rang  the  bell  for  the  ono  tidy 
maid-of-all-work.  '  Maria,  tea !'  he  said  with  a  lordly 
gesture,  in  the  voice  in  which  a  sovereign  might  give 
commands  for  an  imperial  banquet  to  chamberlains  and 
seneschals. 

*  The  Government  must  be  infinitely  reUeved  at  this 
success,'  Mrs.  Mansel  remarked,  trying  to.  break  the 
current  of  the  subject ;  for  this  narrow  and  somewhat 
provincial  insistence  upon  the  fate  of  the  one  young  man 
whom  they  all  happened  to  know  personally  vexed  her 
righteous  Girtonian  soul  by  its  want  of  expansiveness. 
Why  harp  for  ever  on  a  single  human  life,  when  popula- 
tion tends  always  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence  ? 

'  Yes,'  Dumaresq  echoed,  away  up  among  the  clouds 
still,  but  bringing  back  the  pendulum  with  a  rush  to 
Linnell  once  more.  '  No  doubt ;  no  doubt — and  I'm 
relieved  myself.  I,  too,  had  sent  my  own  private  Gordon 
to  the  Soudan  unawares ;  and  it's  cost  me  no  little  in 
mental  expeditions  to  raise  the  siege  and  release  him 
unconditionally.  But  no  matter  now,  no  matter  now ; 
it's  all  over.  He'll  come  back  before  long,  and  then  I'll 
be  able  to  pay  him  at  last  for  the  portrait  he  thrust  upon 
me,  uncommissioned,  before  leaving  England.' 

Psyche  glanced  up  at  it  where  it  hung  on  the  wall — 
that  portrait  of  her  father  that  she  had  so  loved  and 
watched  through  these  weary  long  months — that  portrait 
into  which,  as  she  often  fancied,  Linnell  had  poured  the 
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whole  strength  and  energy  of  his  pent-up  nature.     Ida 
Hansel's  eyes  followed  hers  to  the  picture. 

'  It's  a  most  striking  piece  of  work,  certainly,'  the 
Girton-bred  lady  remarked  with  condescending  grace. 
'  Not  niggled  and  over-elaborated,  like  so  many  of  Mr. 
Linnell's  performances.  As  a  rule,  our  friend  seems  to 
me  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  too  much  while  he's 
painting  a  canvas.  I  often  advised  him  to  sit  more  still. 
If  you  watch  any  of  the  great  masters  at  work,  I  always 
say,  you'll  see  them  seated  so  close  at  their  easels,  and  so 
certain  of  the  value  of  every  particular  touch,  that  they 
never  need  to  look  at  the  total  effect  they're  producing  at 
all.  That's  art :  that's  the  master's  way  of  working. 
Corot  said  there  were  certain  pictures  of  his  which  ho 
never  really  saw  in  any  true  sense  of  tlie  word  till  they'd 
been  signed  and  framed  and  sold  and  paid  for.  How 
much  better  that  than  this  perpetual  niggling  !' 

*  I  think  Mr.  Linnell  paints  beautifully,'  Psyche  cried 
all  aglow,  her  heart  beating  hard  in  righteous  indignation 
at  the  bare  idea  that  anyone  could  venture  thus  coldly  to 
criticise  her  divine  painter  at  the  very  moment  when  ho 
had  just  escaped  from  that  deadly  peril  of  his  life  in  Africa. 
'  And  as  to  niggling,'  she  went  on,  emboldened  by  love 
into  something  that  dangerously  approached  art-criticism, 
*  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  watched  him  at  work,  every  touch 
he  added  to  the  pictures,  and  especially  to  papa's,  brought 
them  one  degree  nearer  to  truth  and  nature.' 

Mrs.  Mansel  looked  up  with  half  -  contemptuous  sur- 
prise. This  country-bred  girl,  who  had  never  even  seen 
an  academy  or  a  salon,  far  less  the  Vatican  or  the  Pitti 
Palace — this  village  child  give  her  lessons  in  ccsthetics  ! 

'  You  may  niggle  and  niggle  away  as  long  as  you  like,' 
she  answered  coldly,  '  but  you  can  never  get  the  thou- 
sands of  leaves  that  quiver  on  an  aspen,  or  the  myriads 
of  tiny  lines  and  curves  and  shadows  that  go  to  make  up 
one  human  face  of  ours.  Not  mechanical  accuracy  and 
embarrassed  detail  make  the  great  artist :  a  judicious 
parsimony  of  touch  and  wealth  of  suggestion  are  what  go 
to  produce  true  pictures.' 

Psyche  gazed  up  at  the  portrait  reverently — and  waa 
silent.    In  the  matter  of  mere  technique  she  felt  herself 
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wholly  unfit  to  pit  her  own  criticism  against  IJa  Man- 
sel's;  but  as  a  faithful  exposition  of  all  that  was  best 
and  greatest  in  Ilaviland  iJuniaresq's  face  and  figure  — 
the  man  himself,  and  the  soul  that  was  in  him,  not  the 
mere  outer  body  and  husk  and  shell  of  him — she  felt  cer- 
tain in  her  own  heart  Linuell's  picture  was  a  triumphant 
success  and  a  V(!ritable  masterpiece.  And  all  the  world 
has  since  justified  her.  The  philosophic  depth,  the 
logical  clearness,  the  epigrammatic  power,  the  proud 
reserve,  the  stoical  heroism,  the  grand  self-restraint  and 
endurance  of  the  man — all  these  were  faithfully  mirrored 
or  dehcately  suggested  in  the  endless  lines  of  that 
admirable  portrait :  not  a  shade  but  spoke  Ilaviland 
Dumaresq's  character ;  not  a  tone  of  expression  but  helped 
to  swell  the  general  sense  of  a  forceful  and  self-sullicing 
individuality.  To  look  upon  it  one  could  almost  see 
those  proud  lips  part,  and  hear  that  calm  and  measured 
voice  say  in  haughty  self-consciousness,  as  once  toLinnell : 
'  I  must  go  through  the  world  in  my  own  orbit,  come 
■what  may.     I  Jiiove  on  my  circuit,  undeterred  and  uu- 
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Ida  Mansel,  indeed,  with  her  Girton-bred  precision 
and  her  cultivated  narrowness  !  She  to  pretend  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  such  a  soul  as  Charles  Linnell's  ! 
Could  she  see  in  either  original  or  portrait  those  traits 
that  Psyche  admired  the  most  ?  Could  she  understand 
the  real  granite  greatness  of  Dumaresq's  character,  or 
the  piercing  insight  with  which  Linnell  had  read  it  in 
his  face,  and  impressed  it  in  imperishable  colours  upon 
his  canvas  ?  Did  she  know  what  the  highest  side  of  art 
was  aiming  at,  at  all  ? 

♦  The  worst  of  this  cut-and-dried  modern  higher  educa- 
tion,' Psyche  thought  to  herself,  falling  for  the  nonce 
into  that  hereditary  trick  of  unconscious  generalization, 
*  is  that  it  educates  women  beyond  their  natural  powers, 
and  tries  to  raise  them  into  planes  of  thought  for  which 
nature  and  descent  have  never  equipped  them  beforehand.' 

But  what,  in  her  happiness,  did  she  care  for  such 
strictures  ?  Her  painter  was  safe,  and  she  could  afford 
to  laugh  at  them. 

'It's  a  very  good  portrait,  though,'  her  father  said, 
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taking  up  the  cudgels  half  unconsciously  for  liia 
(laughter's  lover.  *  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  its 
technical  qualities  myself,  of  course — art,  1  suppose,  can 
only  be  adequately  judged  or  understood  by  those  who 
tliemselves  have  essayed  and  appraised  its  practical 
dilliculties  ;  but  if  I  know  how  to  read  my  own  character 
(and  I  think  I  uo,  from  an  objective  standpoint),  Linnell, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  managed  to  put  it  very  cleverly  on 
canvas.     In  considering  a  portrait ' 

But  even  as  he  spoke  he  was  interrupted  by  Reginald 
Hansel's  sudden  incursion,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
evening  paper,  and  all  agog  with  ill-suppressed  ex- 
citement at  the  strange  and  unexpected  tidings  contained 
in  it.  Psyche  knew  in  a  moment  what  their  neighbour 
had  come  for.  He  liad  j-  .t  learned  the  news  of  the 
relief  of  Khartoum  ! 

'  Seen  to-night's  Vail  MaU  V  he  asked  with  emphasis, 
as  he  burst  in  with  the  eager  face  of  a  man  who  comes 
as  the  bearer  of  important  information. 

*  No,'  Dumaresq  answered ;  '  but  we've  heard  the 
news  already,  for  all  that.  Mrs.  Mansel  and  Psyche 
brought  it  from  Melbury.  I'm  glad  they've  succeeded 
in  getting  there.' 

Mansel  stared  back  at  him  in  mute  surprise. 

'  Glad?'  he  exclaimed,  bewildered.  'Glad?  Glad  of 
what  ?  I  know  you're  little  interested  in  military  affairs 
and  push  your  horror  of  war  to  an  extreme  ;  but,  hang  it 
all,  Dumaresq  !  you'll  admit  yourself  this  is  going  a  little 
too  far  for  anything.  Glad  that  the  Mahdi's  got  into 
Khartoum  !  Glad  that  our  people  have  all  had  their 
throats  cut  by  those  rampant  savages  !' 

Dumaresq  clutched  the  paper  with  a  thrill  of  aston- 
ishment. 

'  Had  their  throats  cut?'  he  cried,  gasping.  '  And  by 
those  savages,  too  ?  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Mansel? 
They  told  me  all  was  well  at  Khartoum.' 

Mansel  shook  his  head  as  he  pointed  with  his  finf^er 
to  the  latest  telegrams.  ^ 

'  No,  no,'  he  answered  testily ;  '  that's  all  wrong,  all 
unfounded.  Here's  the  genuine  news  from  the  seat  of 
war.    Wilson's  steamers  have  got  up  to  Khartoum,  only 
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to  find  the  city  taken,  and  Gordon  and  every  Christian 
soul  in  the  place  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  the  Mahdis 
people.' 

For  a  minute  or  two  Dumaresq,  Mrs.  Mansel,  and 
her  husband  all  gazed  together  at  the  fatal  telegram. 
Absorbed  in  the  news,  they  forgot  all  else.  The  philo- 
sopher wrung  his  hands  in  horror. 

'  Poor  Linnell !'  he  cried,  half  under  his  breath.  '  I 
acted  for  the  best !  I  acted  for  the  best !  But  I  did 
"wrong,  perhaps,  in  dismissing  him  so  abruptly.' 

Mrs.  Mansel  turned  round  to  look  after  her  friend. 

*  Goodness  gracious !'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little 
scream  of  horror,  *  just  look  at  Psycho  !' 

They  turned  and  saw.     The  shock  had  unnerved  her. 

Psyche  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  chair.  Her 
cheeks  were  pale  and  white  as  death.  Her  bloodless 
hands  lay  motionless  on  her  knees.  Her  eyes  were 
staring  wide  open  in  front  of  her.  But  she  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing,  felt  nothing,  knew  nothing.  She  was 
cold  as  if  dead.     Had  the  shock  killed  her  ? 

That  self-same  evening,  in  Chancery  Lane,  at  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Burchell  and  Dobbs,  family  solicitors, 
the  senior  partner  in  that  flourishing  firm  looked  up 
from  his  perusal  of  the  St.  James  s  Gazette,  and  re- 
marked reflectively  : 

*  I  say,  Dobbs,  that  poor  client  of  ours,  C.  A.  Linnell 
— you  remember — must  have  been  one  of  the  fellows 
murdered  in  this  Khartoum  massacre.' 

Dobbs  glanced  aside  from  his  EcJio,  and  murmured  in 
response : 

*  By  Jove  !  so  he  must.  He  was  out  there,  wasn't  he  ? 
I'm  sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow !  A  first-rate  client !  He 
must  have  been  worth  four  hundred  a  year.  And  I  say, 
Burchell,  consols  '11  go  down  to  some  tune  on  this  news 
too,  won't  they  ?' 

'  Fallen  already,'  his  partner  answered,  consulting  his 
tape  and  pursing  his  lips  up.  '  Stock  Exchange  feels 
these  pulses  so  instantaneously.  Look  here,'  and  he  rang 
the  electric  bell  at  his  side.  *  Brooks,  will  you  bring  Mr, 
Linnell's  box  to  me  ?' 
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The  clerk  brought  it,  and  Mr.  Burchell  opened  ifc 
deliberately,  and  glanced  over  the  will. 

'  Aha  1'  he  said,  laying  it  down  with  some  obvious 
unction.  *  Precious  lucky  young  woman,  whoever  sho 
may  be,  Miss  Psyche  Dumaresq !  Sounds  like  an 
actress :  some  casual  love  of  his.  Jolly  glad  she'd 
be  this  minute  if  only  she  knew  the  good  luck  in  storo 
for  her.  I  thought  I  remembered  it.  Miss  Psycho 
Dumaresq !     Linnell's  left  her  every  blessed  penny !' 

'  No  !'  Mr.  Dobbs  replied,  screwing  up  his  mouth,  and 
laying  down  his  Echo. 

'  Yes,  every  penny,  to  "  Psyche,  daughter  of  Haviland 
Dumaresq,  Esquire,  of  Petherton  !"  ' 

'  The  family  '11  dispute  it !'  Mr.  Dobbs  exclaimed, 
scenting  prey  upon  the  breeze  and  whetting  his  appetite. 

'  They  can't  1'  his  partner  responded  with  cheerful 
certainty.  '  There  are  none  of  them  left.  There's 
nobody  to  dispute  with  her.  Sir  Austen  was  the  only 
relative  Linnell  had  living ;  and  Sir  Austen  was  out  at 
Khartoum  along  with  him.  Both  of  them  had  their 
throats  cut  at  once,  no  doubt.  Precious  lucky  young 
woman,  Miss  Psyche  Dumaresq  !' 

And  all  the  time  Miss  Psyche  Dumaresq,  unconscious 
of  her  luck,  and  most  other  circumstances,  was  sitting 
white  as  death  in  her  chair  at  Petherton,  with  her  open 
blue  eyes  staring  blankly  in  front  of  her,  and  her  dead, 
numb  hands  hanging  down  like  a  corpse's. 

'  Shall  you  write  and  inform  her,'  Mr.  Dobbs  asked, 
with  his  fat  face  screwed  up,  *  or  wait  for  details  and 
further  confirmation  ?  It's  more  business-hke,  of  course, 
to  wait  for  details  ;  but  promptitude  often  secures  a  new 
client.     And  eight  thousand  a  year's  not  to  be  sneezed  at.' 

•  No  good,'  Mr.  Burchell  responded,  still  scanning  the 
v;ill  and  shaking  his  head.  '  I  have  Linnell's  own 
express  instructions  not  to  write  to  her  about  it  till 
a  year's  elapsed.  Dumaresq — Dumaresq— let  me  see — 
Dumaresq.  There's  a  fellow  of  the  name  writes  some- 
times, I  think,  in  the  Wcstjiiinstcr  or  the  Fortnightly. 
His  daughter,  no  doubt :  perhaps  she  jilted  him.  And 
a  precious  lucky  thing  for  Miss  Psyche  Dumaresq.' 
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They  carried  Psyche  up  to  her  own  room,  and  laid  her 
on  the  bed,  and  tended  her  carefully. 

'  She's  been  affected  like  this  more  than  once  before,* 
Haviland  Dumaresq  said  with  a  pang  of  remorse,  trying 
to  minimize  the  matter  to  his  own  conscience,  '  though 
never  quite  so  seriously,  perhaps,  as  to-day.  Poor  child, 
poor  child  !  It's  strange  how  sensitive  natures  respond  to 
a  stimulus.  She's  been  watching  this  campaign  with  such 
singular  intcest ;  and  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  after 
such  hopes  aroused,  shows  how  much  she's  been  over-ex- 
citing herself  all  along  about  it.* 

As  for  Ida  Mansel,  she  held  her  peace  and  guessed  the 
truth,  for  even  Girton  had  not  wholly  extinguished  her 
feminine  instincts.  They  poured  a  little  brandy  down 
Psyche's  throat  to  revive  her,  and  gradually  and  slowly 
she  came  to  herself  again.  She  never  once  uttered 
Linnell's  name,  and  nobody  about  her  alluded  to  him  in 
any  way. 

'  Tell  me  what  was  in  the  paper !'  she  said,  with  the 
calm  of  despair ;  and  they  read  it  aloud  to  her — every 
word  of  it,  ungarbled.  She  listened  with  her  face  buried 
deep  in  the  pillow.     *Is  that  all?'   she  asked,  as  Ida 

her  father  answered  in  a 


And 


as 
choking 


After  which  she  lay  a 


long 


m 
Mansel  ended, 
voice : 

*  That's  all,  my  darling.' 
time  silent. 

At  last  she  turned  round,  and  with  a  terrible  calmness 
looked  up  in  their  faces.  Her  eyes,  though  open,  were 
singularly  vacant. 

'  Why  don't  you  light  the  candles  ?'  she  cried  like  a 

very   dark.      All   dark,  every- 
her  hands  about   her  with   a 


peevish  child.  *  It's  so 
where !'  And  she  flung 
curious  impatience. 

Haviland  Dumaresq  stood  up  in  his  horror.  The 
candles  were  burning  on  Psyche's  dressing-table,  and  the 
little  white  room  was  as  bright  as  daylight.  With  an 
agonized  face  he  looked  down  at  his  daughter. 
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'  Don't  you  see  me,  Psyche  ?'  he  cried,  all  aghast. 
*  Look  up  at  me,  darling.    Try  hard.    Don't  you  see  me?' 

Psyche  groped  out  at  him  with  extended  arms. 

'  Where  are  you,  papa?'  she  asked  quite  innocently. 

Then  she  fell  back  in  her  place  and  burst  at  once  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  She  was  glad  she  had  that  cloak  to 
cover  her  sorrow  with.  Too  proud  to  acknowledge  the 
meaning  of  her  grief,  she  could  at  least  let  it  loose  under 
false  pretences.  She  could  cry  as  much  as  she  liked  for 
Linnell  now.  They  would  think  she  was  only  crying  for 
her  own  blindness. 

That  same  evening  a  telegram  went  up  to  London, 
addressed  to  the  greatest  oculist  of  the  day,  begging  him 
in  terms  of  urgent  entreaty  to  come  down  at  once  to  a 
new  patient  at  Petherton. 

And  Haviland  Dumaresq  had  reason  to  bless  the  blind- 
ness too,  in  his  own  way,  for  it  took  him  off  for  awhile 
from  his  remorseful  conscience,  and  concentrated  his 
thoughts  upon  Psyche's  condition. 

All  the  next  day  Psyche  saw  nothing;  and  the  day 
after  that,  and  the  day  after  that  again. 

But  the  eminent  oculist  who  had  come  down  post-haste 
from  town  to  see  her,  and  who  came  down  each  evening 
again  by  the  last  train  to  watch  the  case — so  profound 
was  his  admiration  of  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Philosophy ' — 
held  out  to  them  the  happiest  hopes  for  her  recovery, 
after  a  short  interval.  It  was  a  purely  nervous  affection, 
he  said  with  confidence  :  functional,  functional :  no  cata- 
ract, no  disintegration,  no  structural  disease  :  the  merest 
passing  failure  of  the  optic  centres.  It  was  all  in  the 
brain,  he  assured  them  with  great  assurance  many  times 
over.  They  had  every  hope.  There  was  nothing  to 
despair  about. 

Every  hope  :  no  hope  for  Psyche  !  Nothing  to  despair 
about :  while  blank  despair  hedged  her  in  and  environed 
her  !     How  little  they  know  about  hearts,  these  doctors  I 

At  first  she  fancied  there  might  yet  be  a  chance.  Not 
for  her,  of  course  ;  that  was  nothing — but  for  her  painter. 
All  was  so  vague  and  uncertain  at  Khartoum.  Youth  is 
loath  indeed  to  give  up  all  for  lost.     So  young  a  love,  so 
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soon  crushed  out ;  impossible  !  impossible  !  And  even  the 
papers,  the  London  papers,  those  wise,  sagacious,  omnis- 
cient papers,  held  out  doubts  at  first  as  to  Gordon's 
death.  Well,  then,  if  as  to  Gordon's,  why  not  also  as  to 
Linnell's  just  equally  ?  She  could  not  believe  he  was 
dead,  with  that  day  unexplained.  She  could  not  think 
an  explanation  would  never  come.  She  hoped  on  against 
hope,  till  all  hope  was  impossible. 

Slowly  and  surely  her  faith  gave  way,  however.  Each 
fresh  day's  telegrams  brought  fresh  grounds  for  doubting 
that  any  living  soul  had  escaped  the  massacre.  Deserters 
brought  in  news  of  the  two  or  three  Europeans  still  held 
in  horrible  slavery  in  Khartoum ;  and  Linnell's  name  was 
not  among  them.  Day  by  day,  the  terrible  certainty 
grew  clearer  and  ever  more  clear  to  Psyche  that  her  lover 
lay  dead  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  specialist  was  right. 
Psyche's  blindness  was  only  temporary.  Hour  after 
hour,  as  hope  gradually  sank  and  died  out  within  her,  her 
eyesight  was  slowly  but  surely  restored  to  her.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  she  was  as  well  as  ever — to  all  outer  view — 
as  Ida  Mansel  observed  her.  But  her  heart — her  heart 
was  crushed  within  her. 

Weeks  rolled  on,  and  months  passed  by,  and  the  fate 
of  all  who  had  fought  at  Khartoum  grew  from  time  to 
time  more  fixed  and  certain.  Spring  returned,  and  with 
it  Geraldine  Maitland.  For  that  congenial  companion- 
ship Psyche  was  glad,  as  far  as  she  could  be  glad  for  any- 
thing now ;  for  Geraldine  was  the  only  living  soul  with 
whom  she  could  talk — not  freely,  but  at  all — about  her 
lost  painter.  To  her  father,  she  never  even  mentioned 
his  name ;  the  subject  was  a  scaled  book  between  them. 
It  was  too  awful  a  shadow  to  recognise  in  speech.  There 
are  ghosts  one  can  only  pretend  to  avoid  by  strenuously 
ignoring  them  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  Haviland 
Dumaresq  knew  in  his  own  soul  he  had  sent  Linnell  av  „^ 
to  his  grave;  but  he  had  done  it  for  the  best;  he  had 
done  it  for  the  best.  No  man  is  responsible  for  the 
unseen  and  unexpected  contingencies  of  his  actions.  We 
must  be  judged  by  our  intentions,  not  by  results.  How 
could  he  know  the  young  fellow  would  run  away  with  the 
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precipitancy  of  youth  into  danger's  mouth  ?  All  ho 
wanted  was  to  protect  Psyche.  His  solo  object  in  life, 
now,  was  his  daughter's  happiness. 

His  daughter's  happiness  !  Oh,  futile  old  philosopher ! 
If  only  men  and  women  would  just  be  content  to  let 
each  of  us  live  his  own  life,  undisturbed,  and  not  scheme 
and  plan  and  contrive  so  much  for  the  happiness  of 
others,  how  very  much  happier  we  should  all  be  for  it ! 

Haviland  Dumaresq  had  meant  to  talco  Psyche  up  to 
London  for  the  season  that  coming  spring,  and  introduce 
her  to  those  powerful  friends  of  his — for  he  had  friends, 
not  a  few,  in  viriuo  of  his  apostolate — by  whose  aid  she 
was  to  make  that  brilliant  marriage  which  ho  still  wildly 
dreamed  for  her  in  his  opium  ecstasies.  He  had  even, 
by  superhuman  efforts,  provided  beforehand  the  needful 
money  for  going  into  lodgings,  good  fashionable  lodgings, 
for  some  months  in  town,  where  he  might  launch  his 
Psyche  upon  the  great  world  of  London ;  and  Ida  Mansel, 
most  practical  of  heads,  had  promised  to  find  an  eligible 
tenant  meanwhile  for  the  Wren's  Nest,  at  the  usual  rate 
of  furnished  houses  at  the  sea-side  in  early  summer. 
But  when  May  came  round — that  smile! ess  May — poor 
Psyche's  heart  was  still  so  sore  that  Haviland  Dumaresq 
shrank  himself  from  putting  his  own  plan  into  execution. 
It  would  only  spoil  her  chances  in  the  end  to  bring  her 
out  while  this  mood  was  upon  her.  After  all,  he  thought, 
there  was  plenty  of  time  yet.  His  rosebud  was  still  so 
young  and  fresh :  no  need  to  hurry.  Let  her  get  over 
this  girlish  fancy  first  about  a  blighted  heart — girls  are 
so  plastic ;  and  then,  when  she'd  forgotten  her  supposed 
romance  —  young  people  take  a  hysterical  delight  in 
imagining  themselves  unhappy — he  could  fulfil  his  plan 
of  taking  her  up  to  town,  and  give  her  a  fairer  chance  in 
the  matrimonial  lottery  with  the  gilded  youth  of  our 
teeming  London. 

For  at  Petherton  Haviland  Dumaresq  was  a  very  small 
person ;  but  in  London,  ho  knew,  more  than  one  rich 
man's  son  would  be  proud  to  marry  Haviland  Dumaresq's 
daughter.  In  that  mighty  mart,  where  everything  finds 
its  level  so  soon,  even  true  greatness  is  more  justly  and 
generously  appraised  than  elsewhere.     The  provincial 
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celebrity  sinks  at  once  to  his  proper  place  :  but  then,  en 
revanche,  the  truly  great  man  who  ranks  in  his  shire  but 
as  a  third-rate  personage  finds  himself  in  London  duly 
estimated  at  his  right  worth  by  a  more  critical  audience. 

So  the  spring  and  summer  passed  slowly  away  ;  and 
autumn  came  again,  and  with  it  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
nell's  departure. 

All  through  the  summer,  Psycho's  eyes  had  troubled 
her  again  from  time  to  time  ;  but  she  thought  very  little 
about  her  eyes  now  :  of  what  use  to  her  were  they  ?  The 
only  thing  on  earth  she  cared  to  see  was  gone  for  ever. 
They  would  never  help  her  to  see  her  painter  again. 
For  despair  itself  becomes  at  last  a  sort  of  sacred  cult,  a 
mysterious  pleasure. 

Still,  in  a  certain  vague,  indefinite  way,  without  her- 
self attaching  much  importance  to  the  subject,  Psyche 
dimly  noticed  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  disease. 
Though  she  saw  very  well  for  most  of  her  time,  she  ob- 
served that  the  periods  of  dimness  were  much  more 
frequent  now  than  of  old,  and  the  periods  of  total  loss  of 
vision,  when  they  came,  remained  far  longer,  and  were 
altogether  more  persistent  in  every  way,  than  in  the 
early  stages.  She  recognised  to  herself,  with  a  strange 
uncomplaining  Dumaresquian  acquiescence,  a  fatalistic 
acceptance  of  the  order  of  the  cosmos,  that  she  was 
slowly  going  blind,  for  no  particular  reason,  but  merely 
because  the  will  to  see  was  failing  her. 

She  concealed  it  as  far  as  she  could,  of  course,  from 
her  father.  She  couldn't  bear  to  vex  the  old  philosopher's 
soul,  to  pile  on  that  pathetic,  unsuccessful  life  one  more 
great  failure.  He  loved  her  so  dearly  and  was  so  proud 
and  fond  of  her.  To  be  sure,  it  was  only  putting  otf  the 
evil  day.  J3ut  Psyche  put  it  oft  with  all  her  might,  for 
all  that.  Papa  was  old  and  far  from  strong.  Psyche 
knew  in  her  heart  he  couldn't  live  many  years  longer. 
Why  vex  his  last  days  needlessly  with  this  final  burden  ? 
Was  it  not  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  that  that 
great  soul  should  find  itself  in  old  age  poor  and  broken 
and  weighed  down  with  sorrow,  without  adding  that  last 
straw  to  complete  the  disaster  ?  The  pathos  of  Haviland 
Dumaresq's  nobly  wasted  life  sufiiced  as  it  stood :  Psyche 
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at  least  would  do  her  best  to  conceal  from  him  whatever 
might  add  to  his  misery. 

Sc  she  strove  hard  to  hide  from  him  her  growing  blind- 
ness. If  the  dim  fit  seized  her  as  she  sat  and  read,  she 
would  lay  down  her  book  and  remain  sitting  and  talking 
without  showing  it  in  any  way  till  her  eyes  began  slowly 
to  resume  their  function.  If  it  came  upon  her  when  she 
was  out  walking  on  the  Downs  with  her  father,  instead 
of  going  on  and  groping  her  way,  which  would  have  be- 
trayed her  case,  she  would  pause  and  pretend  to  be 
scanning  the  landscape,  or  would  sit  down  on  the  turf 
and  pull  grasses  by  her  side,  while  her  father  looked  on 
and  never  suspected  the  reason  for  her  wayward  conduct. 
Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  circumstances  arose  where  it 
was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  the  facts.  She  might 
be  reading  the  paper  aloud  to  her  father,  and  be  com- 
pelled by  that  sudden  mistiness  of  the  words  to  break  otf 
all  at  once  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  :  or  she  might  be 
walking  down  the  quiet  main  street  of  Petherton,  and 
find  the  visible  world  in  one  moment  of  time  transformed 
into  a  vast  blank  of  darkness  before  her.  But  even  so, 
she  noticed  one  curious  fact.  These  blind  fits  overcame 
her  least  often  in  her  father's  presence  ;  and  by  a  violent 
effort  of  will,  when  he  was  by,  she  seemed  able  actually 
to  command  her  eyesight.  The  strong  stimulus  of  a 
vivid  desire  to  save  him  needless  pain  conquered  the 
weakness  and  feebleness  of  nerve  which  alone  made  the 
Bohd  earth  thus  fade  into  nothingness  before  her  eyes  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

Nay,  in  her  father's  presence  Psyche  even  pretended 
not  to  feel  sad  :  she  tried  hard  to  bury  her  grief  from  his 
eyes  :  for  his  sake  she  would  still  appear  to  be  young  and 
joyous.  Though  her  heart  ached,  she  would  still  play 
lawn-tennis  on  the  Maitlands'  court,  and  still  talk 
nonsense,  hateful,  light-tongued  nonsense,  with  the  mild- 
eyed  young  curate.  She  was  her  father's  daughter,  and 
could  she  not  talk  in  her  father's  way?  Had  she  not 
inherited  his  iron  nature?  Her  heart  might  break, 
indeed,  but  no  daw  should  peck  at  it.  She  kept  her 
sacred  sorrow  locked  up  securely  in  her  silent  breast. 
Aud  there  it  succeeded  in  eating  her  life  out. 
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With  Geraldine  Maitlaiid,  however,  sho  was  less 
careful  of  conceahiient ;  at  least,  as  regarded  her  fits  of 
blindness.  The  two  girls  walked  and  talked  on  the 
Downs  much  together ;  and  it  often  happened  that  in  the 
midst  of  their  conversation  Psyche's  feet  and  tongiio 
would  falter  unawares,  and  she  would  put  out  her  hands 
to  grope  her  way  before  her  through  the  thick  darkness 
that  all  at  once  enveloped  her  steps.  As  the  summer 
wore  on — so  Geraldine  noticed — these  sudden  failures 
grew  more  and  more  common.  On  one  such  occasion, 
indeed,  when  they  were  strolling  along  the  face  of  the 
east  cliff,  near  the  tumbling  sea,  the  world  became  a 
sudden  blank  to  Psyche,  and  she  sat  down  despairingly 
on  the  short  smooth  grass,  with  her  sightless  eyes 
turned  toward  the  waves  and  the  warm  sun  of  summer. 

*  "What's  the  matter,  dearest  ?'  Geraldine  Maitland 
asked  in  her  sympathetic  way,  for  Geraldine  when  she 
wished  could  be  very  womanly. 

'  It's  all  gone  again,'  Psyche  answered  with  a  sigh. 
*  Oh,  Geraldine,  it  all  goes  so  often  now  I  I  don't  feel  as 
if  I'd  strength  to  fight  against  it,  even  for  papa's  sake, 
any  longer.' 

Geraldine's  face  was  very  grave. 

'  What  does  your  father  say  about  it.  Psyche  ?'  she 
asked  seriously.  *  He  ought,  surely,  to  take  you  up  to 
town  to  a  doctor.' 

'  Oh  no ;  not  that !'  Psyche  cried,  shrinking  back  with 
infinite  horror.  '  I  don't  want  doctors  to  go  cross- 
questioning  me  and  torturing  me  any  more.  I  can  bear 
it  all,  if  I'm  only  left  alone ;  but  I  can't  bear  being 
worried  and  cross-examined  and  bothered  by  dreadful 
men  about  it.' 

'  But  what  does  your  father  think  ?'  Geraldine  persisted 
still.  *  I'm  sure  he  ought  to  do  something  to  set  it  right 
again.' 

'  He  doesn't  know — or  he  hardly  knows  at  all,'  Psyche 
answered  quickly.  *  I've  kept  it  from  him  as  much  as 
I  can.     I  don't  want  to  cause  him  any  needless  trouble.' 

Geraldine  held  her  peace  and  answered  nothing.  But 
in  her  own  mind  she  had  decided  at  once  what  was  the 
proper  thing  for  her  tp  do.    She  would  tell  Haviland 
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Dumaresq  that  very  day  how  Psyche  fared,  and  would 
urge  him  to  take  some  competent  medical  opinion. 

That  evening  Psyche  took  tea  at  the  Maitlands'.  She 
noticed  the  General,  always  bland  and  polite,  was  even 
blander  and  politer  than  usual  in  his  demeanour  towards 
her.  His  courtesy  had  in  it  a  touch  of  that  tender  and 
chivalrous  gentleness  which  old  soldiers,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  men,  know  how  to  display  on  occasion  to 
a  woman  in  distress.  Even  Mrs.  Maitland,  as  a  rule  so 
painfully  cold  and  distant,  unbent  a  little  that  day  to  the 
motherless  girl.  She  called  her  '  my  dear '  more  than 
once,  and  it  was  not  the  *  my  dear '  of  conventional 
politeness  with  which  vromen  hold  one  another  ofif  far 
more  effectually  than  with  the  coldest  courtesies  :  it  was 
the  '  my  dear '  of  genuine  feminine  interest.  After  tea, 
too,  Psyche  observed  that  Geraldine  slipped  away  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  on  some  vague  excuse,  though  she 
didn't  attach  much  importance  at  the  time  to  her  sudden 
departure.  When  Geraldine  returned,  her  eyes  seemed 
somewhat  red  from  crying,  and  she  gave  no  explanation 
of  where  she  had  been,  further  than  to  say  with  an 
evasive  smile  that  she  had  run  out  for  a  bit  on  a  little 
private  errand. 

At  seven  o'clock  Psyche  returned  to  the  Wren's  Nest. 
She  opened  the  door  with  a  noiseless  hand,  and  walked 
unexpectedly  into  the  little  drawing  -  room.  For  a 
moment  the  haze  gathered  over  her  eyes :  as  it  cleared 
away  she  saw,  to  her  surprise,  her  father,  that  strong 
man,  sitting  bowed  and  bent  with  sorrow  in  his  easy- 
chair,  his  hands  clasped  hard  between  his  open  knees  in 
front  of  him.  Tears  were  trickling  slowly  down  his 
bronzed  cheek;  his  attitude  was  eloquent  of  utter 
despondency.  On  the  table  by  his  side  stood  a  little 
glass  bottle— quite  empty.  Psyche,  in  her  sudden 
speechless  terror,  remembered  to  have  seen  it  on  the 
mantel-shelf  that  morning,  full  of  those  little  silver- 
coated  pellets  which  she  somehow  associated  in  her  own 
mind — though  she  couldn't  say  why — with  her  father's 
frequent  and  distracting  headaches. 

♦  Why,  father  dear,'  she  cried,  flinging  one  arm  round 
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Lis  neck  in  an  access  of  sudden  energetic  sympathy, 
*  what  on  earth  does  this  mean  ?  What's  the  matter 
with  you,  darHng?  And  why — is  the  bottle— on  the 
table — empty  ?' 

Her  father  looked  up  at  her  and  nodded  his  head 
slowly  and  despondently. 

'  It's  lost  its  effect,'  ho  answered  in  a  very  hollow 
voice.  '  It's  lost  its  effect  altogether,  I'm  afraid.  One 
after  another,  I've  taken  them  in  turn,  and  found  no 
relief  from  this  tremor  of  my  nerves.  I  never  took  so 
many  in  my  life  before.  I  was  frightened,  myself,  when 
I  wanted  another  and  found  I'd  taken  the  whole  bottle- 
ful.  They  do  mo  no  good ;  they  do  me  no  good  now. 
What  can  I  turn  to,  to  relieve  mo  from  this  misery  ?' 

*  Father !'  Psyche  cried,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  horrible 
intuition,  '  it  isn't  opium  ?  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  tell 
me,  it  isn't  opium  !' 

The  old  man  drew  her  down  to  him  in  a  wild  spasm  of 
remorse  and  affection. 

*  My  darling,'  ho  cried  in  the  fervour  of  his  regret, 
'  don't  ask  me  its  name  !  don't  put  any  name  to  it  1 
Forget  it,  forget  it :  I  never  meant  you  should  know. 
But  whatever  it  was.  Psycho,  from  this  day  forth,  for 
your  sake,  my  child,  I  solemnly  promise  you,  I  have  done 
with  it  for  ever  !' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  Psyche  said 
again  : 

*  Was  it  that  that  was  troubling  you  when  I  came  in, 
papa  ?' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  looked  back  into  her  deep-blue 
eyes  with  those  truthful  eyes  of  his.  He  was  too  organi- 
cally moral  to  mince  a  lie  with  her. 

*  No,'  he  answered  shortly,  though  with  a  terrible 
wrench.     *  It  was  not,  Psyche.' 

Again  there  was  a  pause.     Then  Psyche  whispered 

very  low  once  more  : 

'  flas  Geraldine  Maitlaud  been  here  this  evening  ?' 
Haviland  Dumaresq  groaned,  but  he  answered  without 

one  moment's  hesitation  : 

*  Yes,  Psyche.' 

Psyche  drew  over  a  chair  from  the  wall  and  seated 
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herself  beside  him.  She  held  her  father's  hand  in  her 
own,  tenderly.  Tor  three  minutes  those  two  who  loved 
ono  another  so  strangely  sat  tliere  in  silence.  At  last 
Psycho  looked  up  and  said  in  a  very  low  voice  : 

'Well,  papa?' 

Dumaresq  put  one  hand  to  his  forehead  and  sighed. 

'  To-morrow,  Psyche,'  he  said,  in  a  dreamy  way,  '  wo 
go  up  to  London.  I  want  to  take  medical  advice  about 
myself— and  I  shall  seize  the  opportunity  at  the  same 
time  of  asking  Godichau's  opinion  about  your  eyesight.' 

Psyche  dropped  his  hand  resignedly. 

'  As  you  will,  papa,'  she  said  in  a  very  soft  whisper. 
*  But  I  never  wanted  to  trouble  you,  myself,  about  so 
small  a  matter.' 

And  all  that  night  she  lay  awake  and  cried — cried  in 
her  silent,  tearless  fashion. 


CIIAPTEK  XXVII. 

MEDICAL   OriNION. 

The  great  London  doctor  to  whom  Haviland  Dumaresq 
submitted  his  case  in  due  form  next  day  shook  his  head 
gravely  when  the  famous  thinker  detailed  his  symptoms 
to  him  with  some  very  small  mental  reservations.  For 
•we  none  of  us  tell  the  whole  truth  to  doctors.  Even  a 
philosopher  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it  to  his  medical  adviser ;  and  Dumaresq.  though  he 
admitted  in  part  the  opium,  glide  d  gently  and  gracefully 
over  that  painful  part  of  the  subject.  But  Sir  Anthony 
Wraxall  (for  it  was  no  less  a  man  than  that  celebrated 
physician)  didn't  need  to  be  told  to  what  extent  his 
patient  had  persevered  in  the  baneful  practice.  *  Even 
you,  Mr.  Dumaresq,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  '  who  know 
BO  well  how  to  regulate  the  lives  of  all  the  rest  of  us, 
can't  be  trusted  at  a  pinch  to  regulate  your  own !  Why, 
I  quote  you  every  day  to  my  lady  patients  as  the  great 
authority  on  these  questions  of  nerve ;  yet  your  own 
nerves  have  gone  to  pieces  bodily.  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself,"  is  a  very  old  cry.      I  feel  its  sting  myself. 
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Well,  well,  we  must  see  what  wo  can  manage  to  do  for 
you.' 

'  Not  much,'  Haviland  Dumaresq  answered  gloomily. 

Sir  Anthony  gazed  hard  at  him  from  those  keen  small 
eyes  of  his — eyes  like  a  ferret's,  overhung  with  the  heavy 
black,  beetling  eyebrows  —  eyes  that  seemed  to  peer 
through  you  outright  into  the  profoundest  depths  and 
recesses  of  your  being. 

'  You're  right,'  he  answered.  *  Quito  true,  Mr.  Du- 
maresq. "With  you  I  may  drop  professional  reserve.  No 
use  in  prophesying  smooth  things  to  the  thinker  who 
worked  out  the  scheme  of  the  "  Encyclopedic  Philo- 
sophy." I  won't  pretend  to  give  you  the  little  prescrip- 
tion which  in  rather  less  than  no  time  will  make  another 
man  of  you.  You're  very  well  aware  that  broken-down 
machines  can't  be  restored  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  oil 
on  their  bearings.  You're  one  of  us  in  all  essentials,  aud 
you  know  far  more  about  your  own  case,  no  doubt,  than 
all  the  rest  of  us  put  together.  I  can  only  aid  you  by  my 
diagnosis.  And  I'm  afraid  I  can  tell  you  very  little  in 
that  respect  that's  likely  to  please  you.' 

Haviland  Dumaresq's  lip  trembled.  It  was  curious  to 
him  to  note,  however,  even  in  this  moment  of  deep 
despondency,  how  much  more  everybody  thought  of 
himself  and  his  work  in  proportion  as  they  approached 
nearer  to  his  own  high  level.  A  country  doctor  would 
have  treated  him  at  best  (if  indeed  he  knew  the  cosmioal 
philosopher's  name  at  all)  as  a  mere  dabbler  with  some 
superficial  knowledge  of  animal  physiology  :  Sir  Anthony 
Wraxall,  the  greatest  London  consultant  of  his  day, 
treated  him  at  least  with  the  deepest  resp.ect  as  a  high 
collateral  authority  on  his  own  subject.  Dumaresq 
smiled  a  grim  smile  of  satisfied  appreciation.  Eecogni- 
tion  is  dear  to  the  very  greatest  of  men.  *  I  thought  as 
much,'  he  answered,  in  his  calm  impassive  way.  •  I  felt, 
myself,  things  couldn't  go  on  like  this  much  longer.  The 
machine's  worn  out,  you  say.  Then  you  don't  hold  out 
much  hope  for  my  life  ?  The  mechanism  can't  work  at 
such  low  pressure  for  any  time  worth  speaking  of  without 
stopping  altogether.' 

^ir  Anthony  Wraxall  shook  his  bead  ominously. 
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*  Not  for  three  months  certainly,'  he  sakl,  '  if  you  still 
continue  to  ply  it  with  opium.' 

•  But  I've  left  off  opium,'  Dumaresq  answered  with 
perfect  confidence. 

'  Since  when?'  Sir  Anthony  asked,  pcerinj*  deeply  once 
more  into  his  patient's  widely  dilated  pupils,  which  still 
bore  evidence  of  a  recent  overdose. 

'  Since  yesterday,'  Dumaresq  replied  in  his  coldest 
tone  and  with  consummate  gravity. 

If  any  other  man  had  said  such  a  thing  to  him,  Sir 
Anthony  Wraxall  would  have  laughed  outright,  and  been 
amply  justified  in  so  laughing.  J3ut  the  voice  in  which 
Dumaresq  uttered  those  simple  words,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  his  stoical  nature,  meant  a  great  deal;  and 
Sir  Anthony  understood  it. 

'  I  see,'  the  great  consultant  answered  with  a  very 
grave  face.     '  You  have  promised,  no  doubt?' 

And  Dumaresq,  nodding  his  gray  head  solemnly,  made 
answer  with  infinite  weight : 

'I  have  promised.' 

'  In  that  case,'  Sir  Anthony  said  more  cheerfully, 
taking  it  for  granted  at  once  from  the  man's  mere  look 
that  the  resolve  was  enough,  and  that  Dumaresq  would 
do  exactly  as  he  intended,  *  I  think  I  can  guarantee  you, 
with  moderate  care  and  a  change  of  climate,  from 
eighteen  months'  to  three  years'  respite.' 

Dumaresq's  face  was  statuesque  in  its  repose;  he 
never  changed  colour  or  moved  a  muscle.  If  sentence  of 
death  had  been  pronounced  for  that  day,  he  would  never 
have  betrayed  it  in  his  facial  expression.  But  his  heart 
was  very  sore  for  poor  Psyche,  for  all  that.  If  he  must 
die  so  soon — and  leave  Psyche  unmarried — he  would 
feel  he  had  indeed  thrown  bis  life  away  for  nothing. 
But  still,  three  years  is  a  very  long  time.  Much  may  be 
done,  with  energy,  in  three  years  1  Psyche  had  still  the 
world  to  choose  from.  How  many  men  would  be  pleased 
and  proud  to  wed  Haviland  Dumaresq's  daughter — his 
guileless  Psyche ! 

'What  climate?'  he  asked  with  Spartan  brevity,  sparing 
his  emotions  to  economize  the  great  doctor's  rigid  quarter- 
hour. 
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Sir  Anthony  rubbed  his  hands  together  reflectively,  a9 
if  grinding  out  wisdom  from  his  palms  between  them. 

*  What  you  want,'  he  said  with  oracular  calm,  *  is  rest, 
change,  variety,  an  open-air  life,  sun,  sea,  and  freedom. 
"  The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South,"  you  know,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  you  languish  for  the  purple  seas, 
as  our  other  great  man  has  somewhere  phrased  it.  The 
Kiviera's  not  exactly  the  place  for  you — overdone,  over- 
done ;  too  much  noise  and  bustle  and  vulgarity.  What 
you  want,  with  your  highly-strung  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  your  wide  delight  in  natural  contemplation,  is 
Egypt  or  Algiers ;  quiet,  solitude,  novelty.  The  Oriental 
world  will  perhaps  be  new  to  you — though  you  seem  to 
have  exhausted  universal  nature.' 

'  I  have  never  been  in  the  East  in  my  life,'  Damaresq 
answered  gloomily;  for  how  he  was  to  raise  the  money  to 
go,  witiiout  trenching  on  his  tiny  reserve  for  Psyche,  he 
hadn't  at  that  moment  the  remotest  notion. 

Sir  Anthony's  face  brightened  up. 

*  That's  well,'  he  said,  with  professional  cheerines? 
Your  great  doctor  makes  a  point  of  putting  the  besr. 
face  on  everything.  '  The  newer  the  scene,  the  more 
likely  to  suit  you.  Novelty  and  stir  of  Oriental  life — 
camels  and  Arabs  and  sands  and  date-palms — pyramids 
and  temples  and  sphinxes  and  Memnons— the  bustle  of 
the  bazaars,  the  calm  of  the  desert— that's  the  kind  of 
thing  to  rouse  and  stimulate  you.  Hire  a  dahabeeah  and 
go  up  the  Nile ;  or  rent  a  villa  at  Mustapha  Superieur. 
Don't  work,  don't  think,  don't  write,  don't  philosophize. 
Let  that  teeming  brain  of  yours  lie  fallow  for  awhile. 
Eide,  drive,  play  whist,  talk  gossip,  drink  tea,  skim  the 
Saturday  licv'ew,  or  the  last  new  novel — I  can  recom- 
mend Ouida — and  don't  bother  yourself  in  any  way 
about  anything  or  anybody.  A  good  French  cook, 
generous  diet,  sound  champagne,  and  a  comfortable 
carriage,  will  give  the  machine  a  new  lease  of  life  for 
an  extra  twelve  months  or  two  years  at  any  rate.  You've 
been  1  \ing  too  sparingly  of  late,  I  feel  sure.  Pulse  is 
low  and  circulation  feeble.  Change  all  that ;  make 
yourself  comfortable  wherever  you  go,  and  treat  your- 
self to  every  luxury  you've  a  mind  to.' 
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Ile  snapped  his  mouth  to  and  looked  very  wise.  'Tis  a 
professional  way  of  announcing  to  your  patient  in  polite 
pantomime  that  (with  a  little  formality  of  cash  transfer) 
this  interview  may  now  terminate. 

As  for  poor  Haviland  Dumaresq,  in  his  Spartan  poverty, 
he  fingered  in  his  pocket  those  hard-earned  guineas  he 
was  to  pay  so  soon  for  this  srpient  advice,  and  wondered 
to  himself  where  Sir  Anthony  thought  the  money  was  to 
come  from  for  the  dahabeeah  and  th<>  -"Uia  and  the  com- 
fortable carriage,  the  champagne  and  the  cook  and  the 
generous  diet.  Did  he  really  believe  the  *  Encyclopaedic 
Philosophy  *  was  a  modern  Golconda,  or  was  it  a  part  of 
his  stereotyped  professional  humbug  to  treat  every  patient 
as  a  potential  Midas?  Dumaresq  and  Psyche  had  como 
up  to  town  that  morning  by  third-class  from  Petherton  ; 
and  by  third-class  they  would  go  down  again  to  their 
home  to-morrow.  A  dahabeeah  was  to  them  as  prac- 
tically unattainable  as  a  royal  yacht ;  a  villa  at  Algiers  as 
far  beyond  their  means  as  Windsor  Castle  or  the  Winter 
Palace. 

Sir  Anthony  glanced  at  him  once  more  with  inquiring 
eyes  as  he  stood  there  doubtful.  '  But  mind,  no  opium  !' 
he  added  sharply,  in  a  sudden  afterthought. 

The  old  stoic  stared  back  at  him  with  profound 
majesty. 

*  I  have  spoken,'  he  said,  and  made  no  further  answer. 
_  Sir  Anthony  saw  his  mistake  at  once,  and  with  prac- 
tised tact  bowed  a  hasty  apology. 

Dumaresq  laid  down  the  guineas  on  the  table,  and 
went  out  again  to  Psyclio  in  the  bare  little  ante-room, 
with  his  heart  very  sad  and  his  spirits  sinking.  He 
knew,  of  course,  it  couldn't  possibly  be  Egypt ;  but  some- 
how or  other  ho  must  manage  Algiers.  He  had  only 
three  years  left  to  settle  Psyche  in !  That  one  thought 
alone  monopolized  his  soul.  No  time  to  waste  upoii 
foolish  flirtations  with  penniless  painters  now  !  He  must 
find  some  rich  man  to  make  his  darling  happy. 

'What  did  he  reconmiend,  papa?'  Psyche  asked, 
all  tremulous,  as  they  went  sadly  down  the  steps 
together. 

'  Ten  thousand  a  year  and  a  brand-new  constitution,' 
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her  father  answered,  with  an  unwonted  touch  of  cynical 
bitterness.  '  These  great  doctors  are  all  alike,  Psyche. 
They  could  cure  us  at  once,  if  only  we'd  be  millionaires  of 
twenty-five  to  please  them.'  And  in  deference  to  his 
medical  attendant's  advice  he  hailed  a  hansom — an  un- 
heard-of luxury — and  drove  off  at  once  to  the  famous 
oculist's. 

The  famous  oculist,  in  his  turn,  after  examining 
Psyche's  eyes  from  every  possible  point  of  view,  dis- 
missed thf  poor  girl  herself  to  the  waiting-room,  and  held 
back  her  father  with  a  courteous  wave  for  a  moment's 
consultation. 

'  Mr.  Dumaresq,'  he  said  in  a  very  respectful  tone,  *  of 
course  you  know  as  well  as  I  myself  do  what's  the 
matter  with  this  poor  young  lady.  It  isn't  her  eyes 
themselves,  properly  speaking ;  they  are  not  at  fault  at 
all.  It's  mere  functional  disuse  of  the  optic  centres. 
The  retina  and  lenses  are  as  right  as  ninepence.  All 
she  needs  is  to  rouse  herself — to  rouse  herself.  Internal 
causes — I  call  it  that.  "With  an  effort  of  will,  she  could 
see  as  well  as  ever  she  saw  in  her  life  again,  I  assure  you.' 

*  So  I  thought,'  Haviland  Dumaresq  answered,  still 
unmoved,  but  trembling  inwardly  in  every  nerve.  *  As 
this  is  professional,  I  won't  hesitate  to  mention  to  you, 
in  strict  confidence,  that  my  daughter's  affections  have 
been  very  severely  strained  of  late.' 

*  I  guessed  as  much,'  Dr.  Godichau  replied,  letting  his 
pince-nez  drop  with  a  sudden  movement  from  his  eyes 
gracefully.  '  Well,  we  all  know  the  two  best  prescrip- 
tions medical  science  can  propose  for  that.  First, 
change  of  air ;  next,  change  of  affections.  A  new  scene, 
in  fact— and  a  new  lover.' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  drew  himself  up  stiffly.  He  ap- 
proved the  advice,  but  not  the  expression. 

*  I  propose  to  take  my  daughter  abroad,'  he  answered 
somewhat  curtly,  with  his  grand  air.  *  I  wish  to  give 
her  change  of  scene  and  fresh  ideas.  I  shall  take  her 
out  into  unaccustomed  society,  where  she  may  have  op- 
portunities of  forgetting  her  unfortunate  fancies,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  and  of  forming  perhaps  new  friends 
and  new  attachments.' 
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'  One  nail  knocks  out  another,'  Dr.  Godichau  answered 
with  French  sententiousness. 

Haviland  Dumaresq  wondered  in  his  own  soul  why  all 
oculists  have  invariably  a  distinct  want  of  sensitiveness. 
Could  it  be,  he  asked  himself,  because  they  have  so  often 
to  operate  painfully  on  the  eye,  and  the  eyo  is  the  most 
delicate  of  human  organs  ? 

'  Well,  I'll  try  to  throw  her  into  fresh  surroundings,' 
he  went  on  coldly,  unheeding  the  specialist's  ill-timed 
remark.  '  Sir  Anthony  Wraxall,  whom  I  have  just  been 
consulting  on  my  own  account,  advises  me  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Algiers.  Would  Algiers,  do  you  think,  suit  my 
daughter  ?' 

'  The  very  thing !'  Dr.  Godichau  exclaimed  with  the 
common  medical  air  of  profound  conviction.  '  What  the 
young  lady  wants  is  rousing — taking  out  of  herself : 
engaging  in  the  concerns  of  humanity  generally.  If 
once  you  can  persuade  her  to  use  her  eyes — to  look 
about  her  and  feel  an  interest  in  things — it'll  be  all 
right.  Her  sight  '11  come  back  again.  Nothing's  more 
likely  to  have  that  result  than  a  totally  new  Oriental 
society.  At  Algiers  she'll  be  compelled,  against  her  will 
almost,  to  look  at  the  Arabs  and  the  mosques  and  the 
fresh  forms  of  life  that  unfold  themselves  like  a  panoramtk 
before  her.  The  young  lady's  never  been  out  of  Europe, 
perhaps  ?  No  ;  I  thought  not.  Then  nothing  could  be 
so  good.  I  was  going  to  advise  a  trip  to  Italy  or  Spain ; 
but  Africa's  better,  Africa's  better !  Take  her  there,  by 
all  means.  And  if  you  can  find  a  new  nail  to  knock  out 
the  other,  so  much  the  luckier,  of  course — so  much  the 
luckier.' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  went  back  to  his  shabby  little 
hotel  in  the  Strand  that  day  fully  determined  in  his  own 
mind  upon  two  things  :  to  go  to  Algiers,  though  the  trip 
should  cost  him  the  savings  of  a  lifetime ;  and  to  find 
that  rich  husband  for  Psyche  within  the  next  eighteen 
months,  before  he  himself  should  be  finally  incapacitated 
for  providing  for  her  future. 

And  all  this  time  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Burchell  and  Dobbs,  family  solicitors,  was  going  about 
London  chuckling    silently  to    himself  at  the   untold 
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wealth  already  potentially  possessed,  under  the  will  of 
the  late  C.  A.  Linnell,  deceased,  by  that  lucky  young 
woman,  Miss  Psyche  Dumaresq. 

But  as  for  Psyche  herself,  she  felt  almost  happy  when 
her  father  told  her  they  were  to  go  to  Algiers,  for  then 
she  wouldn't  be  separated  for  the  winter  from  Geraldine ; 
and  Geraldine  was  now  her  only  confidential  and  sym- 
pathetic friend  in  her  great  sorrow. 
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About  the  same  time,  Eeginald  Mansel,  Esquire,  of 
Petherton  Episcopi,  happening  to  be  up  in  town  on 
private  business,  had  occasion  to  call  on  his  father's  old 
friend,  that  distinguished  sailor.  Admiral  John  Antony 
Eolt,  of  the  Senior  United  Service. 

*  So  the  heiress  lives  down  your  way  ?'  Admiral  Eolt 
observed,  puckering  up  his  small  eyes  at  the  end  of  some 
desultory  conversation — and  always  eager,  after  his  kind, 
to  improve  every  possible  source  of  information.  *  Miss 
Psyche  Dumaresq,  I  mean ;  precious  odd  name.  Psyche ; 
rather  pride  myself,  as  an  old  salt,  on  knowing  how  to 
pronounce  it.  There  was  a  Ihyche,  in  the  Navy  List  once, 
I  remember,  a  wooden  gunboat,  on  the  Pacific  station, 
when  I  commanded  the  Skylark ;  though  she  w^ent  to 
pieces  at  last  in  the  China  seas — poor  M'Nab  sank  down 
to  Davy  Jones's  locker  in  her  —  and  was  never  put 
together  again.  Smart  craft,  very ;  and  this  Miss 
Psyche's  a  tidy  young  lady,  too,  I'm  told ;  taut,  neat, 
and  clipper-rigged.  Well,  she  comes  into  all  Charlie 
Linnell's  money.' 

'  Impossible  1'  Mansel  answered  with  promptitude. 
*  I've  never  heard  a  word  of  it.  She's  a  great  friend  of 
my  wife's,  and  a  very  nice  girl  in  her  way,  no  doubt ; 
and  Linnell  fell  in  love  with  her:  but  she  wouldn't 
accept  him.  He's  left  her  nothing.  If  he  had,  I'm 
sure  we'd  have  been  the  first  to  hear  of  it.' 

•  Well,  it's  ft  very  odd  case,'  the  Admiral  continued, 
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pursing  up  his  little  pig's  eyes  even  smaller  than  before 
— '  a  very  odd  case  as  ever  I  heard  of.  She  isn't  to 
know  of  it  for  another  year,  but  I'm  sure  I'm  right.  I've 
been  talking  it  over  to-day  with  Linnell's  half-brother 
Frank  —  the  parson  in  Northumberland ;  and  Frank 
doesn't  quite  see  his  way  out  of  it.  Precious  awkward 
for  the  parson,  there's  no  denying  it.' 
Eeginald  Mansel  started. 

*  Why,  I  thought  the  half-brother  was  dead  I'  he  ex- 
claimed in  surprise.  '  Killed  in  a  railway  accident.  ^My 
wife  certainly  told  me  so.' 

'  Ah,  that's  just  where  it  is,'  the  Admiral  answered, 
rubbing  his  fat  hands  with  profound  gusto.  *  As  fine  a 
muddle  as  ever  you  saw  in  your  life.  A  perfect  godsend 
for  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Killed  sure  enough  :  so  he 
was — in  the  newspapers  :  smashed  to  atoms  in  the  Don- 
caster  collision,  they  reported  at  first.  You  remember  the 
accident — pig-iron  and  so  forth.  But,  you  see,  when 
they  pick  out  a  lot  of  bodies,  pell-mell,  from  a  jolly  good 
smash,  and  stack  'em  along  in  the  hospital,  they're  not 
so  very  particular,  just  at  the  first  beginning,  whether  any 
cue  fellow  among  'em  happens  to  be  still  breathing,  or 
whether  he  doesn't.  So  they  telegraphed  up  to  London 
post  haste,  in  the  list  of  killed,  "Fieverend  Francis  Austen 
Linnell,  Vicar  of  Thingumbob-cum-Whatyoumaycallit, 
Northumberland."  Correspondents  are  in  such  a  precious 
hurry  nowadays  to  supply  the  very  latest  news  to  their 
particular  print,  that  you  can't  expect  them  to  hang 
dawdling  about  in  a  ward,  on  the  watch  till  the  breath's 
well  out  of  a  man's  body.'  And  the  Admiral  chuckled 
low  to  himself  musically. 

*  Then  you  mean  to  say  the  fellow  isn't  dead,  after  all?* 
Mansel  exclaimed,  astonished.  '  It  was  a  mistaken 
rumour !' 

'  Dead  !  my  dear  sir ;  why,  I  tell  you,  he  was  lunching 
with  me  at  the  Pothouse — you  know  the  Pothouse  ?  my 
other  club  :  not  its  official  name — only  this  very  morning. 
And  a  prettier  muddle  than  those  papers  made  of  it  you 
never  heard.  It  was  three  whole  days  before  they 
plucked  up  courage  to  announce  their  little  error,  and 
ptate  that  the  Keverend  Frank  was  not  quite  gone,  only 
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seriously  wounded.  Meanwhile,  Sir  Austen  and  the 
painter  man  went  off  in  a  hurry  to  Khartoum  without 
seeing  the  correction,  and  to  the  day  of  their  death  never 
heard  at  all  that  the  parson  had  turned  up  well  and  alive 
again.  It  was  really  most  unfortunate.  Frank  Linnell 
believes  those  papers  have  done  him  out  of  all  the  Linnell 
money — Sir  Austen's  and  the  other  man's.  Only,  you 
see,  he  doesn't  quite  know  how  he  can  go  to  work  to  get 
it  all  back  again.  It's  a  ticklish  job,  I  admit ;  but  I 
wouldn't  give  much,  all  the  same — with  a  parson  against 
her— for  Miss  Psyche  Dumaresq's  chances  of  the 
property.' 

'  Surely,  though,  if  Linnell  left  his  money  by  will  to 
Miss  Dumaresq,  she'd  get  it,  in  any  case,'  Mansel  ob- 
jected incredulously. 

The  Admiral  stared  hard  at  him,  and  smiled  a  knowing 
smile. 

*  You  don't  understand  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law,'  he  answered,  enchanted.  Then,  with  all  the  intense 
enjoyment  of  the  male  old  woman,  he  proceeded  to  detail 
to  his  country  acquaintance  the  whole  long  story  of  the 
Linnell  family,  and  their  various  complications — Beller- 
ophon,  Cockatrice,  Sally  "Withers,  the  Dean's  daughter,  and 
the  rest  of  it — exactly  as  it  all  envisaged  itself  in  full  to 
his  own  lively  and  by  no  means  too  scrupulous  imagina- 
tion. Mansel  listened  with  profound  attention ;  but  when 
the  Admiral  had  finished  he  ventured  to  put  in  cautiously : 

*  Still,  I  don't  quite  understand  how  all  this  can  inter- 
fere with  Psyche's  inheritance  of  Charles  Linnell's  money 
— if,  as  you  say,  he's  really  left  it  to  her.' 

'"Why,  here's  the  point,  don't  you  see,'  the  Admiral 
answered  cheerily,  buttonholing  his  listener  and  enforcing 
his  argument  with  one  fat  uplifted  forefinger.  *  Charles 
Linnell,  as  1  understand,  came  up  to  town  from  your 
place,  Petherton,  on  the  very  day  after  his  half-brother 
Frank  was  declared  dead  in  the  morning  papers.  So  far, 
so  good.  But  that  same  night,  as  I  learn  from  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  deed,  he  made  his  will,  and  Sir 
Austen  signed  it — said  will  leaving  everything  he  died 
possessed  of  to  the  young  lady,  unknown,  of  the  name  of 
Psyche.    Now,  Frank  Linnell's  contention  is  that   Sir 
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Austen  and  Charles  arrived  at  an  understanding,  under 
the  impression,'  and  the  Admiral  brought  down  his  fat 
forefinger  on  his  knee,  to  enforce  his  point — *  under  the 
impression  that  he,  Frank,  was  dead  and  done  for; 
which  of  course,  in  actual  fact,  he  wasn't.  Therefore,  ho 
argues,  the  will  is  accordingly  null  and  void,  and  he  him- 
self ought  to  come  into  the  money.' 

•  But  how  can  he,'  Mansel  inquired,  smiling,  '  if  he's 
really  illegitimate  ?  By  law,  if  I'm  rightly  informed,  ha 
and  Charles  Linnell  are  not  considered  to  bo  even 
related.' 

The  Admiral  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  pursed  his 
mouth  firmly. 

'  Well,  I  haven't  quite  mastered  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  it,'  he  answered  with  candour.  *  It's  a  trifle  con- 
fused for  an  old  salt  like  me ;  but  I  believe  the  learned 
counsel  who  understand  the  law  get  at  it  something  like 
this,  d'ye  see.  It  all  depends  upon  which  of  the  two, 
Sir  Austen  or  Charles  Linnell,  was  killed  first  at 
Khartoum.  If  Charles  was  killed  first,  then  the 
Eeverend  Frank  asserts — you  understand — this  will 
being  null  and  void,  owing  to  unsound  mind,  errors  of 
fact,  want  of  proper  disposing  intent,  and  other  causes — 
that  Sir  Austen,  as  next-of-kin  and  sole  heir-at-law, 
inherited  the  pill  -  money.  For  that,  ho  relies  upon 
Charles  Linnell's  legitimacy.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Charles  Linnell  being  now  well  out  of  the  way,  and 
unable  to  prove  or  disprove  anything,  the  Eeverend 
Frank  also  goes  in,  as  an  alternative,  for  claiming  that 
he's  actually  legitimate  himself,  and  denying  proof  of 
Miss  Sally  Violet's  marriage.  On  that  point,  there's 
nobody  now  who  can  bring  up  good  evidence.  So  he 
stands  to  win  either  way.  If  he's  legitimate  himself,  he's 
a  baronet  anyhow,  and  he  comes  into  the  reversion  of 
Thorpe  Manor.  If  he's  not  legitimate,  he's  no  baronet, 
to  be  sure,  and  the  entail  fails ;  but  the  fun  of  it  is,  he 
gets  Sir  Austen's  personal  estate,  for  all  that,  through  his 
mother,  the  Dean's  daughter,  who  was  Sir  Austen's 
second  cousin,  twice  removed,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
and  whose  case  is  covered  by  Sir  Austen's  settlements. 
The  old  father  did  that— the  Peninsular  man,  you  know 
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— after  the  bigamy  came  out.  He  insisted  upon  putting 
in  Frank  Linnell  by  name  in  the  settlements,  as  heir  to 
the  personalty,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  his  birth 
altogether.  And  in  the  personalty,  the  Reverend  Frank 
now  asserts,  he  reckons  in  Charles  Linnell's  pill-money.' 

Mansel  drev\^  his  hand  across  his  brow  confusedly. 

'  It  h  a  trifle  mixed,'  he  answered  with  a  puzzled  air. 
'  But  it's  decidedly  clever..  I  should  think  it  ought  to 
prove  a  perfect  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Inner  Temple.' 

'  INIine  of  wealth  !'  the  Admiral  echoed  with  a  snort  of 
delight.  '  I  believe  you,  my  boy.  Golconda  or  Kimber- 
ley  isn't  in  it  by  comparison.  The  whole  estate  won't 
cover  the  law  charges.  For,  j'ou  see,  there's  the  lovely 
question  to  decide  beforehand,  did  Sir  Austen  or  his 
cousin  die  first?  And  till  that's  settled,  nothing  fixed 
can  be  done  about  the  property.  Well,  Frank  Linnell 
doesn't  mean  to  let  the  question  drop.  He  has  a  twelve- 
month to  spare,  during  which  time  he's  going  to  work 
like  a  nigger  to  prevent  the  lady  with  the  classical  name 
from  coming  into  the  property.  Of  course  you  won't 
mention  a  word  of  this  to  her  ?  I  tell  it  you  in  con- 
fidence. That's  all  right.  Thank  you.  So  Frank 
thinks  of  going  to  Egypt  and  up  the  Nile  this  very  next 
winter  as  ever  is,  to  see  if  he  can  collect  any  evidence 
anywhere  as  to  which  was  killed  first — his  half-brother 
Charles,  or  his  cousin  Sir  Austen.  And  between  you  and 
me,  sir — if  only  you  knew  these  Egyptian  fellows  as  well 
as  I  do — the  Reverend  Frank  must  be  a  much  more 
simple-minded  person  than  I  take  him  to  be  if  he  doesn't 
get  at  least  half  a  dozen  green -turbaned,  one-eyed 
sheikhs  to  swear  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  till  all's 
blue,  that  they  saw  Charles  Linnell  with  their  own  eyes 
lying  dead  at  Khartoum,  in  any  position  that  seems  most 
convenient,  while  Sir  Austen  sat  in  a  respectful  attitude, 
shedding  a  decorous  tear  or  two  above  his  mangled  body. 
An  Egyptian,  sir,'  the  Admiral  continued,  blinking  his 
email  eyes  even  more  vigorously  than  was  his  wont — •  an 
Egyptian  would  swear  away  his  own  father's  life,  bless 
your  soul !  for  a  tin  piastre.' 

*  Then  you  think  whatever  evidence  is  wanted  will  ba 
duly  forthcoming  ?'  Mansel  asked  dubiously. 
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•Think?  I  don't  think.  I  know  it,  unless  the 
Reverend  Frank's  a  horn  fool.  But  even  after  he's  got 
it,  don't  you  see,  there's  a  lot  more  still  left  to  prove. 
Yet  even  so,  he  stands  to  play  a  winning  card  either  way. 
If  he's  Ic  ,i;itimate,  he's  a  haronet  of  Thorpe  Manor  ;  and 
if  he  isn't,  he's  heir  all  the  same  to  Sir  Austen's  per- 
sonalty.'    And  the  Admiral  chuckled. 

Mansel  looked  at  him  with  a  curious  air  of  suspended 
judgment. 

*  After  all,'  he  said  slowly,  in  his  critical  way,  '  j'ou'ro 
taking  a  great  deal  for  granted,  aren't  you?  How  on 
earth  do  we  know,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  that 
either  of  the  Linnells  is  really  dead  at  all  ?  How  on  earth 
do  we  know  they  aren't  still  cooped  up  in  Kliartoum,  as 
O'Donovan  was  in  Merv,  you  recollect,  and  that  they 
mayn't  turn  up  unexpectedly  some  day  to  defeat  all  these 
hasty  surmises  and  guesses  ?  You  can't  prove  a  man's 
will  till  you've  first  proved  he's  dead ;  and  who's  to  say 
that  either  of  the  Linnells  is  dead,  when  one  comes  to 
face  it  ?' 

.    The  Admiral  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  inter- 
nally. 

'  Dead  !'  he  answered,  much  amused.  *  Of  course 
they're  dead.  As  dead  as  mutton  !  As  dead  as  a  door- 
nail !  As  dead  as  Julius  Cajsar !  Do  you  think  the 
Mahdi's  people,  when  once  they  got  in,  would  leave  a 
Christian  soul  alive  in  Khartoum  ?  My  dear  fellow,  you 
don't  know  these  Egyptians  and  Soudanese  as  well  as  I 
do — I  was  out  for  a  year  on  the  Bed  Sea  station.  They'd 
cut  every  blessed  throat  in  the  whole  garrison  !  There's 
not  a  Christian  soul  alive  to-day  in  Khartoum  1' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FEESH    ACQUAINTANCES. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  very  nearly  akin  to  relief  that 
Psyche  found  herself,  some  six  weeks  later,  in  a  pretty 
little  bedroom  in  a  Moorish  villa  on  the  sun-smitten  hills 
of  Mustapha  Superieur. 
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'  Why,  I  know  the  very  place  for  you,'  Geraldine  Mait- 
land  exclaimed  with  delight,  when  Psyche  informed  her 
on  her  return  to  Petherton  that  medical  authority,  two 
deep,  had  prescribed  Algiers  for  their  joint  indispositions. 
'  A  dear  little  '})cns\on  on  the  Mustapha  slope.  It's  as 
clean  as  a  pin,  and  just  Hke  a  home,  and  it's  kept  by  an 
English  officer's  widow,  a  Mrs.  Holliday.  It's  not  so 
very  dear,  either,'  she  hastened  to  add,  seeing  Psyche's 
face  growing  faintly  incredulous.  *  They'd  taka  in  friendg 
of  ours  at  special  rates.  Mamma  has  sent  them  such 
lots  of  boarders.' 

And  indeed  the  rates,  as  quoted  to  Ilaviland  Dumarosq 
Bomo  days  later,  in  Mrs.  Holliday's  letter,  were  very 
special — very  special  indeed ;  for  a  reason  which  Geraldine 
Maitland  knew  best,  and  which  she  took  care  to  keep  to 
herself  very  strictly.  ♦  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged,  how- 
ever,' Mrs.  Holliday  wrote,  underlining  the  greatly  with 
two  feminine  bars,  *  if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  re- 
frain from  mentioning  these  terms  I  quote  to  any  other  of 
the  visitors  at  the  villa,  as  they  are  considerably  below 
usual  charges,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Mait- 
land.* 

Oh,  the  journey  south !  The  rest  and  change  of  it  1 
The  delight  of  getting  away  from  the  Wren's  Nest,  with 
its  endless  obtrusive  memories  of  Linnell !  The  calm  of 
travel  —  the  momentary  oblivion  !  Paris,  Dijon,  the 
Ehone,  Marseilles  !  For  twenty  -  four  hours  Psyche 
almost  forgot  herself. 

The  dear  little  pension  on  the  Mustapha  slope,  too,  how 
thoroughly  it  deserved  Geraldine  Maitland's  judicious 
commendation !  It  was  very  pretty  and  very  home-like. 
After  thirty  hours'  tossing  on  the  faithless  Mediterranean 
— bluest  but  most  treaclierous  of  all  known  seas — and 
that  long  drive  up  the  dusty  road  through  the  vivid  town 
from  the  quays  at  Algiers,  Psyche  was  right  glad  to  rest 
herself  at  last  in  that  dainty  little  bedroom  at  the  Villa 
des  Grangers,  and  to  look  out  of  the  arcaded  Moorish 
"window  at  the  palms  and  aloes  that  diversified  the 
garden. 

True  enough,  as  Dr.  Godichau  had  confidently  predicted, 
her  eyesight  came  back  to  her  for  the  nonce  at  a  bound. 
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Wisdom  was  justified  of  all  her  children.  Psyche  had 
Been  everything  all  the  way  up  through  those  crowded 
streets  ;  she  saw  everything  still  with  perfect  distinctness 
in  the  arcades  and  gardens  of  that  quaint  old  iiension. 

It  was  an  antique  Moorish  country-house,  all  white- 
washed walls  and  horseshoe  arches,  planted  on  the  side 
of  a  tiny  ravine,  near  the  very  summit  of  an  Algerian  hill, 
some  six  hundred  feet  above  a  deep-blue  bay  of  that 
treacherous  and  all  too  beautiful  Mediterranean.  Through 
the  jealously-barred  and  grated  windows  of  a  deep-set 
chamber  in  what  was  once  the  harem  of  the  old  Turkish 
proprietor,  Psyche's  eye  just  caught  faint  glimpses  west- 
ward of  a  feathery  date-palm,  a  jungle  of  loquat  trees 
and  a  ruddy  hillside  of  basking  sandstone,  red  as  the 
familiar  South  Hams  of  Devonshire.  Beyond  the  ravine 
displayed  in  further  perspective  a  tangled  cane-brake,  a 
steep  road  down  whoso  tortuous  slope  an  old  Arab 
countryman  was  defiling  slowly,  cross-legged,  on  his 
pannier-laden  donkey,  and  a  picturesque  wine  factory, 
whose  snow-white  archways  and  low  stories  were  all 
gracefully  pinked  out  along  their  constructive  lines  with 
decorative  string  courses  of  Oriental  tile-work.  A  peep 
of  the  dim  blue  Atlas  to  eastward  across  a  misty  plain 
completed  the  view  from  the  windows  of  that  quaintly- 
pretty  room— a  view  which  hardly  needed  the  domed 
and  arcaded  mansion  on  the  hilltop  behind,  or  the  veiled 
forms  of  the  Moorish  women  gliding  noiselessly  down  the 
pathway  opposite,  to  assure  Psyche  that  this  was  indeed 
in  very  truth  that  wonderful  Africa. 

Without  and  within,  to  say  the  truth,  to  Dumaresq 
and  his  daughter,  the  Oriental  character  of  house  and 
surroundings  was  everywhere  most  delightfully  and  un- 
deniably apparent.  The  tiny  round-topped  slits  pierced 
through  the  thickness  of  the  massive  wall ;  the  floor 
covered  with  Damascus  tiles  and  overlaid  in  part  with 
pretty  Eastern  rugs  ;  the  pale-green  dado  and  light-blue 
frieze  of  distemper  on  the  sides,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  verse  of  the  Koran  in  breezy  Arabic  letters 
running  round  the  room  between  them  as  a  continuous 
border;  the  graceful  hangings  and  delicately-covered 
drapery  —  all  charmed  Psyche,  weary  and  heart-sick 
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Orientahsm  and  novelty.  As  sho  lay  on  the  crimson 
and  blue  divan  by  tl  o  open  window,  rich  perfumed  whiffa 
of  the  Japanese  medlars  in  full  ilower  floated  in  upon  the 
cool  yet  Bummer-liko  breeze ;  and  the  hill-sldo  opposite 
hummed  with  insects  busy  among  the  blossoms  of  the 
great  African  clematis  that  fell  in  cataracts  over  the 
rocks  and  branches.  For  a  moment  sho  almost  forgot 
her  sorrow  ;  the  oculist  was  right :  what  she  needed  was 
a  life  of  pure  perception. 

To  Dumaresq,  the  charm  of  these  novel  surroundings 
was  even  greater  and  more  striking  than  to  his  heart- 
broken Psyche.  He  admired  throughout  the  house  the 
infinite  diversity  and  picturesqueness  of  the  arches ;  here 
a  semicircular  doorway  with  richly-carved  decorations  in 
Arabesque  patterns :  there  a  pointed  Moorish  arcade  of 
Saracenic  type;  and  yonder,  again,  a  flat-topped,  horse- 
shoe arch  of  peculiarly-curved  and  bulging  gracefulness, 
never  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  save  here  in  Algeria. 
The  long  rambling  passages,  cool  and  gloomy  for  the  hob 
African  summer  ;  the  endless  doors  and  nooks  and  niches ; 
the  grated  window^s  and  flat  roof ;  the  Oriental  terrace  ; 
the  up-and-down  steps  and  uneven  levels  of  the  quaint 
little  garden — formed  a  very  ideal  scene  for  an  Arabian 
night's  adventure  of  the  fine  old  pattern.  The  gray  old 
philosopher,  startled  into  a  momentary  fit  of  imagina- 
tion, almost  expected  to  see  Bluebeard's  wife  emerge 
unexpectedly  from  some  darkling  doorway,  or  the  One- 
eyed  Calender  look  in  upon  him  unawares  through  the 
deep-set  window-holes  that  gave  upon  the  garden. 

Yet  it  was  pleasant  to  find,  in  spite  of  the  persistent 
odour  of  Islam  which  pervaded  the  house,  that  the  villa 
had  been  modernized  and  Anglicized  after  all  in  a  way 
to  suit  the  most  luxurious  English  taste.  It  was  four 
o'clock  when  they  arrived  at  their  temporary  home,  and 
at  five  a  smiling  little  Swiss  maid  brought  in  a  tea-tray 
with  a  steaming  pot  that  reminded  Psyche  of  dear  old- 
fashioned  Petherton.  Tea  and  the  Arabesque  are  too 
much  all  at  once.  So  much  modern  comfort  seems  half 
out  of  place,  side  by  side  with  such  delicious  antique 
Orientalism. 
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Psycho  would  have  Hkcd  tlicin  to  spend  tliat  evening 
by  thciiiselvcs  in  their  own  rooms  ;  but  licr  father  over- 
ruled her  wishes  in  that  respect.  It  was  best  for  her,  ho 
Baid,  to  go  out  to  dinner  ;  to  mix  at  once  with  the  world 
of  Algiers  :  to  conquer  these  morbid  desires  for  seclusion  : 
to  throw  herself  as  far  as  possible  into  the  now  situation. 
And  Psyche,  now  clay  in  the  potter's  hands,  yielded  un- 
wilHngly  to  his  wishes. 

At  the  tahle-d'holc  they  were  shown  to  scats  near  the 
bottom  of  the  table  by  a  Swiss  waiter  with  his  hair  cut 
short,  and  a  general  expression  of  bland  good-nature 
pervading  all  his  stumpy  features.  The  seats  opposite 
them  were  already  occupied  by  two  tall  and  very  stately 
girls,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  of  an  open  and  naif, 
but  somewhat  unfinished,  typo  of  countenance.  The 
girls  quite  frightened  Psycho  at  the  very  first  glance  : 
they  looked  so  queenly  and  magnificent  and  awful. 
Geraldine  Maitland  herself  was  hardly  half  so  grand. 
Their  ears  were  thin  and  delicately  pink  ;  their  com- 
plexions shone  with  a  transparent  lustre  ;  their  necks 
were  high  and  exquisitely  moulded  ;  their  hands  might 
have  come  out  of  a  portrait  of  Sir  Peter  Lcly's.  Al- 
together, Psyche  made  up  her  mind  at  once  that  the 
strangers  were  at  the  very  least  duchesses  :  ladies  of  the 
cmcien  rdgime  to  a  certainty,  so  calm  and  clear-cut  and 
dainty  were  vheir  lineaments.  They  weren't  English ; 
she  could  see  that  at  a  glance  :  there  was  something  very 
foreign  in  the  cut  of  their  figures,  and  of  their  rich 
dresses.  Psyche  was  sure  she  would  never  be  able  to 
say  a  word  to  them  :  so  much  high-born  stateliness  fairly 
took  her  breath  away. 

Presently  a  few  more  visitors  came  in,  and,  seating 
themselves,  began  to  talk  across  the  table  with  perfect 
sang-froid  to  the  magnificent  strangers.  Psyche  envied 
them  their  boldness  of  addref  s.  How  could  they  dare 
to  approach  such  aristocrats  ? 

'  "Well,  did  you  have  your  photographs  taken,  after  all, 
Miss  Vanrenen?'  a  lady  opposite  asked,  with  a  smile  of 
recognition. 

'  No,  ma'am,'  the  tallest  and  stateliest  of  the  beautiful 
girls  answered  promptly,  with  a  polite  uod.     •  We  went 
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into  the  city  and  had  a  lovely  time,  but  we  couldn't  apfroe 
upon  the  currency  question.  We  asked  the  photographer 
his  lowest  cash  quotation  for  doing  us  in  a  group  under 
the  doorway  here  in  Arab  costume,  and  he  gave  us  an 
estimai?  for  as  much  as  comes  to  fourteen  dollars. 
Corona  and  I  don't  mind  expense,  but  we're  dead  against 
extortion ;  and  we  consider  fourteen  dollars  for  taking 
your  likeness  in  an  Arab  dress  downright  extortionate. 
So  we  concluded  to  do  without  the  pictures  for  the 
present,  and  to  save  our  specie  for  a  better  occasion.' 

'  I  reckon,'  the  second  queenly  creature  remarked,  with 
a  graceful  bow,  *  we  can  be  tfken  just  as  well  on  Vesuvius 
when  we  go  along  to  Naples.' 

'That's  so,'  the  first  divine  efh'orescence  answered, 
acquiescent.  *  We  don't  stand  out  for  the  Arab  dress  in 
itself,  you  see,  ma'am  :  we  only  w^nt  to  be  taken  some- 
where, with  something  distinctively  Europian  or  African 
loafing  around  in  the  background  —  a  mosque,  or  a 
cathedral,  or  a  burning  mountain — so  as  we  can  take  the 
picture  home  and  let  folks  see  we're  not  a  fraud — we've 
really  travelled  up  and  down  the  world  a  bit.' 

*  Still,'  the  brother  said,  looking  round  at  his  sisters 
with  a  half- regretful  air,  '  I  muat  say  I  wanted  Sirena  to 
go  the  fourteen  dollars  bUnd  for  all  that.  You  see,  Mrs. 
Prendergast,  we  might  have  been  taken  all  in  a  group 
under  the  Moorish  arc^iway  there ;  and  Miss  Maitland 
would  have  joined  us  to  complate  the  picture  in  that 
elegant  airy  Arab  get-up  of  hers  ' 

*  You  know  Miss  IMaitland,  then  ?'  Psyche  ventured  to 
put  in  timidly,  wita  the  natural  diffidence  of  the  latest 
comer. 

*  Cyrus  don't  know  anybody  else,  almost,'  the  taller 
girl  replied,  with  a  smile.  *  He  wr.s  over  here  alone  from 
Amurrica  last  fall,  and  spent  the  winter  by  himsftlf  in 
this  city;  and  overy  letter  he  wrote  us  homo  was  a  soit 
of  a  bulletin  about  Geraldino  Maitland.  It  was  Geral- 
dine  Maitland  went  here;  Geraldine  Maitlari  went  there; 
GeralJine  Maitland  says  this ;  Geraldine  ^laitland  thinks 
that ;  till  we  began  to  conclude  at  last  for  ourselves  there 
weren't  any  other  young  lad'es  at  all  in  Europe  except 
Geraldine  Maitland.     So  Corona  and  I — that's  my  sister 
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— we  &iicl  to  ourselves  we'd  come  along  this  year  and 
inspect  for  ourselves  what  sort  of  a  person  this  girl 
Geraldine  was,  before  Cyrus  brou^^ht  her  home  anyway 
for  a  permanency.' 

*  Now,  Sirena  I'  the  young  man  interposed,  looking 
very  sheepish,  *  I'm  a  modest  man ;  don't  reveal  my 
blushes.' 

Psyche  was  fairly  taken  aback  at  this  boldness  of 
speech.  She  had  met  very  few  Americans  before,  and 
was  little  accustomed  to  so  much  freedom  in  the  pubhc 
discussion  of  unfinished  matrimonial  projects;  but  her 
awe  at  the  queenly  young  women  out-lived  even  the  dis- 
covery of  their  Western  acceuL,  and  she  only  said  in  a 
very  timid  tone : 

'  We  know  Miss  Maitland,  too.  She's  a  very  great 
friend  of  mine.' 

'  Then  I  guess  Cyrus  and  you'll  get  on  together,'  Sirena 
said  briskly,  *  for  whoever  likes  Geraldine  Maitland  con- 
fers a  private  obligation,  I  conjecture,  upon  Cyrus.' 

*  We  are  going  to  have  a  very  great  honour  here,'  the 
young  man  Cyrus  interposed  sharply,  with  an  evident 
desire  to  change  the  convercation.  '  Have  you  heard,  sir, 
that  the  great  philosopher,  Kv'viland  Dumaresq,  intends  to 
winter  in  this  city  ?' 

At  the  words.  Psyche  ooloureu  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair;  bat  her  father,  bowing  his  stateliest  and  most 
distant  bow,  made  answer  serenely,  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  that  stoical  face  : 

*  Sir,  my  name  is  Haviland  Dumaresq  !' 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  word,  when  Cyrus  Van- 
renen  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked  round  the  table 
with  immense  enthusiasm,  but  greac  deliberation. 

*  Mr.  Dumaresq,'  he  said,  seizing  the  old  man's  hand 
in  his  and  wringing  it  hard,  *  allow  me  the  pleasure. 
Well,  now,  this  is  a  very  grea^  honour,  sir.  I  haven't 
read  your  books,  Mr.  Dumaresq — at  least,  to  any  extent, 
being  otherwise  engaged  myself  in  business — but  I  know 
your  name  well ;  and  in  my  country,  sir,  your  works  are 
much  admired  and  highly  respected.  In  the  city  where 
I  reside — you  don't  happen  to  know  Cincinnati  ?  No ;  I 
thought  as  much — we  tvt  very  great  store  by  your  valu- 
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able  writings.  Tiie  Cincinnati  Observer,  I  recollect,  on 
one  occasion  described  you  in  one  of  its  editorial  columns 
as  the  *'  greatest  metaphysician  of  this  or  any  other  age." 
That  was  high  praise,  Mr.  Dumaresq,  from  the  editorial 
columns  of  such  an  influential  print  as  the  Cincinnati 
Observer.* 

*  I'm  glad  to  learn  that  I  have  deserved  the  commenda- 
tion of  so  critical  an  authority  upon  philosophical  ques- 
tions,' Haviland  Dumaresq  answered  with  grave  irony. 

But  his  delicate  sarcasm  was  thrown  away  upon  the 
honest  and  innocent  young  American.  That  anyone  could 
feel  otherwise  than  pleased  and  flattered  at  the  polite 
attentions  of  the  Cincinnati  Observer  was  an  idea  that 
could  never  for  a  moment  have  entered  his  good  straight- 
forward business  head. 

*  Yes ;  it's  a  right  smart  paper,'  he  went  on  with 
friendly  communicativeness.  '  Largest  circulation  of  any 
journal  in  the  State  of  Ohio  :  and  down  the  Miss'  ippi 
Valley  we  go  it  blind  on  culture  nowadays,  I  cat  '  • '  ,  .a. 
Culture's  on  the  boom  in  the  West  at  present.  No 
journal  that  didn't  go  it  blind  on  culture  and  philosophy 
would  'jtand  a  chance  of  success  in  the  struggle  for 
life  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Survival  of  the  littest's 
our  rule  out  there.  "We're  down  upon  frauds,  but  we 
respect  live  concerns.  If  «iver  you  were  to  light  oat  for 
Ciiicinnati,  Mr.  Du  xiaresq,  you'd  find  our  citizens  very 
appreciative:  they'd  be  honoured  to  give  you  a  warm 
welcome.' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  Ihem  for  their  vivid  personal 
interest  in  philosphy,' Haviland  Dumaresq  answered,  going 
on  with  his  soup,  and  smiling  inwardly. 

*  And  is  this  your  daughter,  sir  ?'  Cyrus  asked  once 
more,  as  he  regained  his  place  and  glanced  across  at 
Psyche. 

Psyche  bowed,  and  faltered  '  Yes '  with  very  mixed 
feeUngs  at  being  thus  trotted  out  before  a  whole  tableful 
of  utter  strangers. 

*  It  must  be  a  very  great  privilege.  Miss  Dumaresq,' 
Sirena  remarked,  in  a  clear,  unembarrassed  American 
voice,  right  across  the  table,  '  to  pass  your  life  and 
receive  your  education  in  the  midst  of  such  cultured 
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Europian  surroundings.  Where  did  you  make  your 
recitations  ?     I  suppose,  now,  you've  graduated  ?' 

'  I've  what  T  Psyche  repeated,  very  much  at  sea. 

'  I  suppose  you've  graduated  ?'  Sirena  said  once  more, 
with  perfect  self-possession.  *  Completed  the  curriculum 
at  some  Europian  academy  ?' 

*  Oh  no,'  Psyche  answered,  catching  at  her  drift,  and 
blushing  crimson  by  this  time,  for  the  eyes  of  all  the  table 
were  upon  her.  '  I — I'm  not  at  all  learned.  I've  b^en 
brought  up  at  home.  I  never  went  away  to  school  even 
anywhere.' 

'  Your  poppa's  been  education  enough  by  himself, 
I  guess?'  Corona  put  in  with  a  friendly  nod  over  the 
table  towards  Dumaresq  :  from  which  gesture  Psyche 
concluded  that  the  grand  young  lady  meant  to  allude 
obhquely  to  her  father. 

'  I  expect  you're  a  philosopher  yourself  by  this  time,' 
Sirena  went  on,  glancing  over  at  her  curiously.  *  Corona 
and  I  graduated  at  Vassar,  and  the  philosophy  class 
there  read  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Encyclopaedic  Philo- 
sophy "  for  their  second  year's  recitation.  It's  stiff, 
Mr.  Dumaresq,  but  our  girls  like  it.  Most  of  our  students 
accept  your  fundamentals.  They  adopt  your  view  of  the 
cosmical  substratum.' 

Dumaresq  twirled  his  gray  moustache  nervously. 
Criticism  of  this  type  was  a  decided  novelty  to  him. 

'  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  think,'  he  murmured, 
half  aloud,  *  as  I  approach  my  end,  that  my  labours  are 
approved  of  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  philosophy  c^ass 
at  Vassar  College.  Few  previous  philosophers  have 
been  cheered  by  such  success.  Descartes  and  Leibnitz 
went  to  their  graves  unrefreshed  by  the  applause  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Vassar.' 

•  But  in  Amurrica  nowadays  we  manage  thingc?  better,' 
Sirena  answered,  dashing  on,  all  unconscious  still  of  his 
undercurrent  of  banter.  '  Our  women  read  and  think 
some,  Mr.  Dumaresq,  I  assure  you.  Your  philosophy's 
very  much  studied  in  Cincinnati.  We  run  a  Dumaresquian 
Society  of  our  own,  lately  inaugurated  in  our  city  and 
when  the  members  learn  you're  over  here  in  Algiers  with 
US,  I  expect  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  club  'U  send 
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along  the  pages  out  of  their  birthday  books  to  get  you  to 
write  your  autograph  on  them.  There's  a  heap  of  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  literatoor  in  Amurrica  :  most  of 
us'd  be  proud  to  have  your  autograph.' 

*  That's  what  I  admire  at  so  much  in  Europe,'  Cyrus 
interposed  with  a  pensive  air.  *  It  brings  you  into  con- 
tact with  literatoor  and  art  in  a  way  you  don't  get  it 
across  our  side.  Why,  lots  of  our  ladies'd  give  their  eyes 
almost  to  be  brought  up  in  the  way  Miss  Dumaresq's  been. 
In  the  thick  of  the  literary  society  of  Europe !' 

Psyche  smiled  and  answered  nothing.  Fortunately  at 
that  moment  another  member  of  the  party  intervened, 
and  spared  poor  Psyche's  blushes  any  further. 

As  they  sat  for  awhile  in  their  own  little  room  before 
retiring  for  their  first  night  in  Africa,  Haviland  Dumaresq 
r'^^arked  to  his  daughter,  with  a  slight  shudder  : 

'ou  ever  meet  anybody  so  terrible.  Psyche,  as  that 
awf u  nerican  man  and  his  unspeakable  sisters  ?  Such 
a  quality  as  reserve  seems  utterly  unknown  to  thsm.' 

'  But  do  you  know,  papa,'  Psyche  answered,  half  smiling, 
*  they're  really  such  kind,  good  girls,  after  all.  They 
almost  made  me  sink  under  the  table  with  shame  at 
dinner,  of  course  ;  but  I've  been  talking  with  them  all  the 
evening  in  the  salon  since,  and  I  find,  in  spite  of  their 
terrible  ways,  they're  so  sweet  and  frank  and  natural,  for 
all  that.  One  of  them — the  one  they  call  Sirena — told 
me  I  was  a  "real  nice  girl";  and  when  she  said  it,  I  could 
almost  have  kissed  her,  she  seemed  so  kind  and  sympathetic 
and  friendly.' 

'  Oh,  the  women  are  well  enough/  her  father  answered 
with  masculine  tolerance  :  most  men  will  tolerate  a  pretty 
girl,  no  matter  how  vulgar.  *  But  the  brother  !  what  a 
specimen  of  Cincinnati  culture!  It  almost  made  m© 
ashamed  to  think  so  many  of  my  books  had  been  sold  in 
America  when  I  reflected  that  that  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  must  mostly  buy  them.  And  then  the  fulsome- 
ness  of  the  fellow's  flattery !  "Why  couldn't  he  leave  poor 
philosophy  alone  ?  What  has  philosophy  ever  done  to 
hurt  him?  I  remember  Mills  saying  to  me  once:  "A 
thinker  should  never  go  into  general  society  unless  he 
knows  he  can  go  as  a  leader  and  a  prophet. "    Tha>  young 
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man  would  go  far  to  make  one  say  the  exact  contrary : 
a  thinker  should  never  go  at  all,  unless  he  knows  he  can 
pass  in  the  crowd  and  remain  unnoticed.' 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

PSYCHE   IN   AFKICA. 

For  some  time  after  her  arrival  in  Algiers,  Psycho  seemed 
to  improve  a  little  on  the  air  of  Africa.  In  the  first  Hush 
of  the  new  Oriental  life,  her  eyes  grew  stronger  for  awhile, 
as  Dr.  Godichau  had  confidently  predicted.  There  was 
always  something  fresh  to  look  at  that  roused  for  the 
moment  her  passing  attention.  And  to  have  her  attention 
roused  was  exactly  what  Psyche  now  most  needed.  Even 
a  broken-hearted  girl  can't  be  placed  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  in  the  midst  of  that  wonderful  phantasmagoria 
of  Eastern  costume  and  Eastern  manners  without  being 
momentarily  excited  and  interested.  Psyche  wished  to 
see,  and  she  saw  accordingly. 

The  three  Vanrenens  and  Geraldine  Maitland  acctm- 
panied  her  everywhere  on  her  first  walks  among  those 
enchanted  African  hillsides.  From  the  poision  itself,  to 
be  sure,  the  sea  was  invisible  ;  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
along  the  cactus-bordered  lane  that  leads  to  Ali  Cheri.'s 
villa  brought  them  full  in  sight  of  that  exquisite  bay, 
and  the  high  snow-capped  summits  of  tlie  glistening 
Djurjuras.  With  a  little  cry  of  surprise,  the  first  time 
she  went  there.  Psyche  stopped  for  a  moment  and  gazed 
entranced  at  the  endless  variety  of  that  beautiful  pano- 
rama. Straight  below  them,  on  its  three  rounded  peaks, 
the  town  of  Algiers,  with  its  dazzling  white  houses, 
basked  and  glowed  in  the  full  African  sunlight.  The 
whole  mass  rose  up  sheer  like  a  series  of  steps  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  mouldering  citadel  of  the  Deys  that 
crowns  the  hilltop.  In  the  antique  Arab  quarter,  each 
house  stood  square  and  flat  as  a  die,  whitewashed  with- 
out, though  doubtless  dirty  enough  within ;  and  cluster- 
ing as  they  did  in  tiers  one  above  another  with  their  flaC 
roofs,  on  the  steep  slope,  nothing  could  be  quainter  or  more 
ftrtistiq  in  effect  than  their  general  outhno.    All  round, 
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the  suburbs  spread  over  the  ravine-cut  hills,  each  French 
chateau,  or  Moorish  villa,  or  Arab  palace,  gleaming  apart, 
surrounded  by  its  own  green  stretch  of  olive  orchard  or 
pine-grove. 

To  Psyche,  all  these  Southern  sights  were  new  and 
surprising.  She  had  never  set  her  foot  before  beyond 
the  four  sea-walls  of  Britain.  The  tall  cypress  hedges, 
the  waving  date-palms,  the  scrubby  vineyards,  the  canes 
and  aloes,  which  to  most  of  us  only  recall  that  familiar 
Eiviera,  were  novelty  itself  to  the  untravelled  Pethertou 
girl.  The  glowing  white  houses  with  their  green  tiles, 
the  mosques  and  minarets,  the  domes  and  cupolas,  the 
arcades  and  the  Arabs,  the  brown-legged  boys  and  veiled 
women  on  the  road  below,  all  showed  her  at  once  she  was 
indeed  in  Islam.  She  sighed  profoundly.  So  this  was 
Africa  !     This  was  the  land  where  her  painter  lay  buried. 

But  it  was  beautiful,  too,  undeniably  beautiful.  She 
felt  as  she  gazed  something  of  that  calm  subdued 
pleasure  one  might  naturally  feel  in  some  sweet  garden 
cemetery  where  one's  loved  one  slept  among  bright 
clustered  flowers.  The  first  poignant  anguish  of  disap- 
pointment and  loss  was  over  now,  and  a  tender  regret 
had  grown  up  in  its  place  which  was  almost  pleasant. 
Psjxhe's  heart  was  fading  so  gently  away  that  she  could 
look  with  a  certain  half-tearful  joy  at  that  exquisite  view 
over  the  sweeping  blue  bay  and  the  clambering  white 
town  that  ramped  and  climbed  in  successive  steps  from 
tho  purple  harbour  to  the  green  summit  of  the  Sahel. 

Gradually,  however,  during  those  first  few  days  iu 
AfricLo,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  Psyche  that  the  Vanrenens 
were  wealthy — enormously  wealthy.  And  gradually,  too, 
as  the  same  idea  came  home  to  Haviland  Dumaresq's 
mind,  Psyche  noticed  with  a  certain  little  thrill  of  horror 
that  her  father  began  to  make  excuses  and  apologies  for 
Cyrus  Vanrenen's  brusque  American  manner. 

*  The  young  man's  really  a  good-hearted  young  fellow,' 
he  said  more  than  once  to  Psyche,  '  though  of  course 
uncultured.  But  I  dare  say  he  might  be  brought  into 
shape  after  a  time.  Youn^^  men  are  plastic — remarkably 
plastic' 

0(1©  of  those  days,  as  Psyche  and  Geraldino  returned 
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from  a  country  walk,  they  found  Haviland  Dumaresq,  ia 
his  gray  morning  suit  and  his  rough  woollen  cap,  engaged 
in  examining  the  Arab  wares  which  a  couple  of  tawny 
pedlars  in  turban  and  burnous  had  unrolled  from  their 
pack  and  spread  on  the  ground  under  the  open  piazza. 

The  scene  v.'as,  indeed,  a  curiously  picturesque  one. 
On  one  side  stood  the  great  European  philosopher,  tall 
and  erect,  with  his  pointed  gray  beard  and  his  luminous 
eyes,  the  furthest  artistic  development,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Western  idea  in  costume  and  humanity.  On  the  other 
hand  lay  stretched  the  two  lithe  and  graceful  Orientals, 
in  their  flowing  robes  and  not  unbecoming  dirt,  with 
their  oval  faces  and  big  melancholy  eyes,  reclined  at 
their  ease  on  their  own  Persian  rugs.  Hung  down  for 
sale  on  the  tiled  floor  of  the  piazza.  All  round  stood 
piled  in  picturesque  confusion  the  quaint  bric-ii-brac 
which  forms  the  universal  stock-in-trade  of  all  these 
lazy  and  romantic  old-world  packmen.  Coarse  hand- 
made pots  of  red  and  yellow  earthenware ;  tortoiseshell 
guitars  and  goat-skin  tambourines ;  inlaid  brass  trays, 
with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  silver  lettering ;  native  jewel- 
lery, set  thick  with  big  beads  of  bright-red  coral  and 
lumps  of  lapis  lazuli;  swords  and  daggers  of  antique 
make ;  embroideries  rich  with  silver  and  gold ;  pierced 
brazen  lamps  stolen  from  desecrated  Tunisian  mosques ; 
haiks  and  burnouses  of  Tlem9en  workmanship.  All  lay 
tumbled  on  the  ground  in  one  great  glittering  mass,  and 
Haviland  Dumaresq,  with  attentive  eyes,  stood  propped 
against  the  parapet  of  the  arcaded  balustrade  and 
glanced  at  them  hard  in  philosophic  reverie. 

'  Hello  1  pedlars  again !'  Cyrus  Vanrenen  exclaimed 
with  boyish  glee  as  he  opened  the  door  and  came  Tace 
to  face  with  them.  '  They've  set  up  store  in  the  front 
piazza !  Been  making  any  purchase  to-day,  Mr.  Du- 
maresq ?  The  one-eyed  calender  there  *  (for  the  younger 
of  the  Arabs  had  lost  an  eye),  *  he  knows  how  to  charge; 
he's  a  rare  old  rascal.  How  much  do  you  want  for  the 
Obtrich  egg,  mister?  Combien  I'ceuf,  mon  ami — com- 
prenez-vous — combien  ?' 

He  took  the  thing  up  iu  his  hands  as  he  spoke.  It 
was  a  half-egg  richly  set  as  a  cup  iu  Kabyle  metal-work, 
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and  suspended  from  throe  graceful  silver  chains  to  hang 
from  the  ceiling. 

'  I'^ifty  francs,'  the  Arab  answered  in  French,  showing 
all  his  teeth  in  the  regular  melancholy  Arab  smile. 

'  Here  you  arc,  then,'  Cyrus  said,  taking  out  his  purse. 
'  Tenez ;  vous  voici.  May  I  offer  it  to  you  for  a  little 
souvenir,  Miss  Dumaresq?  It'd  look  real  pretty  hung 
down  from  the  gas  in  the  centre  of  a  parlour.' 

*0h,  Mr.  Vanrenen  !'  Geraldine  cried,  aghast;  'you 
oughtn't  to  pay  what  they  ask,  offhand,  you  know. 
You'll  spoil  the  market.  You  should  offer  them  half. 
Y'"ou  ought  to  marchandcr  for  everything  with  the  Arabs. 
If  you'd  marchancU'd  for  that,  you'd  have  got  it  easily  for 
at  least  thirty.' 

'  I  guess  so,'  Cyrus  answered  with  a  careless  air,  hand- 
ing the  egg  over  to  Psyche,  who  took  it  half  irresolutely. 
'  But  time's  money,  you  see,  across  our  way — a  fact 
which  these  gentlemen  in  the  bare  legs  don't  seem  to 
catch  on  at ;  and  twenty  francs  ain't  worth  standing  and 
bargaining  about  in  the  sun  for  half  an  hour.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you  ever  so  much  1'  Psyche  said,  admiring 
it.  '  Do  ycu  really  mean  I'm  to  take  it,  Mr.  Vanrenen  ? 
How  very  kind  of  you  !  Isn't  it  lovely,  papa  ?  It'd  look 
just  sweet  hung  up  in  the  recess  over  the  sideboard  at 
Petherton.' 

'  It  is  pretty,'  her  father  said,  taking  it  from  her  with 
evident  embarrassment.  *  Extremely  pretty  in  its  own 
curious  barbaric  way,  though,  of  course,  it  exhibits  the 
usual  extravagant  barbaric  tendency  towards  reckless 
profusion  of  ornament  over  the  entire  field.  In  the  best 
decorative  art,  the  ornament,  instead  of  being  lavished  on 
all  parts  alike,  is  concentrated  on  important  constructive 
features.' 

'  Oh,  you  look  here,  Cyrus !'  Corona  cried,  gazing  up  at 
the  wall,  where  the  Arabs  had  hung  an  exquisite 
embroidered  satin  iwrticrc.  '  Ain't  that  just  lovely  ? 
Ain't  the  colours  sweet?  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
prettier  in  your  life  than  that,  now  ?' 

'  And  wouldn't  it  look  elegant,'  Sirena  continued  in  the 
same  breath,  *  hung  up  in  the  archway  between  the 
drawing-room  and  the  ante-room  at  Cincinnati  ?' 
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Cyrus  put  his  head  on  one  side  and  eyed  it  critically. 
It  was  indeed  a  charming  piece  of  old  Oriental  needle- 
work, torn  from  the  spoils  of  some  far  inland  mosque. 
The  ground  was  of  dainty  old-gold  satin  ;  and  the 
embroidery,  rich  in  many  tints  of  silk,  was  thoroughly 
Saracenic  in  typo  and  colouring. 

'  Combien  ?'  Cyrus  asked  laconically,  after  a  brief 
pause.  His  stock  of  French  was  remarkable  for  its 
scantiness  ;  but  he  beat  it  out  thin  for  active  service,  and 
made  each  word  do  the  utmost  duty  of  which  it  was 
capable. 

'  Douze  cent  francs,'  the  Arab  merchant  answered, 
holding  up  the  lingers  of  both  hands,  and  then  two  over, 
as  an  aid  to  comprehension. 

'  Je  vous  donne  six  cent,'  Cyrus  observed  tentatively, 
well  warned  by  Geraldine's  superior  wisdom. 

*  C'est  a  vous,  monsieur.  Prenez-le,'  the  Arab  answered, 
as  he  bowed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  perfect 
coolness. 

And  Cyrus,  pulling  out  the  twenty-four  pounds  in  good 
French  gold,  handed  it  over  at  once,  and  seized  the 
imrtihre. 

*  That's  for  you,  Sirena,'  ho  said,  laying  the  thing 
lightly  across  his  eldest  sister's  arm.  '  You  can  hang  it 
in  the  archway  when  we  go  back  to  Amurrica.' 

'  You're  real  good,  Cyrus,'  Sirena  answered,  kissing 
him  fraternally  before  the  scandalized  faces  of  those  dis- 
concerted Arabs.  (The  conduct  of  these  Frank  women 
is  really  too  abandoned  !) 

'  That's  just  hko  Cyrus !'  Corona  said  laughingly. 
'  He  don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  his  dollars  fast  enough. 
If  he  went  into  the  marked  ..id  took  a  fancy  to  a  camel, 
I  guess  he'd  purchase  it  to  take  it  across  to  Amurrica. 
Yes,  sir  ;  he's  a  first-rate  hand  at  spending  money,  Cyrus 
is.  But,  then,  you  see,  he'tJ  a  first-rate  hand,  come  to 
think,  at  making  it.' 

*  It's  easier  to  make  a  dollar  in  Amurrica  than  a  shiUing 
in  England,'  Cyrus  answered  apologetically ;  *  and  it's 
easier  to  spend  it  than  to  spend  sixpence.  That's  what  I 
always  say  when  I  come  across  this  side.  K  man's  got 
to  work  pretty  hard  at  his  spending  hereabouts,  or  ho 
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finds  tho  inoney  accumulate  inconveniently  in  his  waisfc- 
coat-i)ocket.' 

'I've  never  been  inconvenienced  in  that  way  myself,' 
Dumaresq  murmured  with  grim  irony. 

'  No,  sir,  I  reckon  you  haven't,'  Cyrus  answered  with 
refreshing  American  frankness.  '  But,  then,  you'vo 
never  put  your  brains  into  the  business,  or  you'd  have 
struck  it  rich.  You've  been  otherwise  occupied.  You've 
made  what's  better  than  money — fame,  reputation,  an 
honoured  name  in  the  world's  history.  Why,  I'd  rather 
have  written  the  "  Encyclopaedic  Philosophy  "  any  day, 
Mr.  Dumaresq,  than  boss  the  biggest  and  most  successful 
pork  concern  in  all  Cincinnati !' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  shrank  into  his  shoes.  Great 
heavens,  what  an  ideal  of  earthly  success !  And  yet — 
the  man  was  evidently  rich.  Besides,  Americans  have 
the  plasticity  of  youth.  Young  communities  resemble  in 
some  respects  young  individuals.  As  is  the  mass,  so  are 
the  units.  There's  no  knowing  what  you  may  not  make 
out  of  an  American,  if  you  catch  him  young,  take  him  in 
hand  firmly,  and  expose  him  consistently  for  two  or  three 
years  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  a  fresh  environment. 
Americans  have  plenty  of  undeveloped  tact :  it  needs  but 
intercourse  with  more  refined  societies  to  bring  that  latent 
faculty  visibly  to  the  surface. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A   NILE    TOURIST. 

SoMEWHEES  about  the  same  time  when  these  things  were 
passing  at  Algiers,  the  Eeverend  Frai.';is  Austen  Liunell, 
Vicar  of  Hambledon-cum-Thornyhaugh,  Northumber- 
land, sat  with  his  legs  dangling  over  a  huge  block  of 
sculptured  sandstone,  among  the  massive  ruins  of  the 
vast  and  many-chambered  temple  of  Eame^es  the  Great 
by  the  quay  at  Luxor. 

The  Eeverend  Francis  Austen  Linnell,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  in  a  gloomy  humour.  He  revenged  himself 
upon  the  world,  indeed,  by  hammering  with  his  stick  at 
the  crumbling  figures  of  Khem  and  Isis  that  covered  the 
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hngo  sandstone  block  on  whose  top  ho  was  seated. 
Time  and  invaders  had  gently  spared  those  sculptured 
forms  for  six  thousand  years ;  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  Eoman,  and  the  Arab,  had  all  swept  over  the  land, 
and  let  them  go  by  unhurt :  but  tho  Eovorend  Francis 
Austen  Linnell,  with  his  iron-shod  stick,  took 
malicious  pleasure  now,  like 
that  he  was,  in  defacing  the 

whom  so  many  ages  and  so  many  conquerors  had  looked 
down  upon  without  injury.  Things  had  gone  badly  with 
the  last  of  the  Linnells  on  the  Upper  Nile.  Ho  had 
pushed  as  far  up  towards  Wady  Haifa  as  the  courtesy  of 
the  military  authorities  would  permit  during  those  stormy 
times  :  he  had  questioned  every  real  or  supposed  refugee 
from  Khartoum  whom  ho  could  find  anywhere  among 
the  native  bazaars ;  but  he  had  elicited  nothing  of  the 
slightest  importance  about  his  half-brother  or  his  cousin. 
Their  fate  remained  as  absolutely  doubtful  as  the  fate  of 
all  the  other  defenders  of  the  conquered  city.  Vague 
rumours  and  surmises  there  were  plenty,  to  bo  sure,  but 
of  solid  fact  or  certain  assurance,  not  a  single  item. 

So  the  Keverend  Francis  Austen  Linnell  had  returned 
to  Luxor  in  a  very  ill  humour,  and  had  left  his  daha- 
beeah  now  moored  closo  under  the  bank  by  the  Karnak 
Hotel,  while  he  himself  sat,  disconsolate  and  alone,  chip- 
ping bits  from  the  bas-reliefs,  among  the  ruins  of  the 
temple. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  some  hope  of  news  still ;  for  a 
strange  report  went  about  at  Luxor  that  day.  A 
European  refugee,  it  was  rumoured — a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent or  somebody  of  the  sort,  who  had  remained  in 
Khartoum  up  to  the  very  last  moment — had  yesterday 
arrived  across  the  desert  at  Assouan.  Now,  if  this 
European  refugee  turned  out  a  reality,  there  might  still 
be  some  chance  of  learning  Sir  Austen's  fate  from  a  pre- 
sentable witness.  So  the  Beverend  Frank  sat  and  gazed 
around  with  a  somewhat  contemptuous  glance  ai;  tho 
mass  of  dust  and  dirt  and  rubbish  that  encumbers  the 
base  of  that  gigantic  ruin,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the 
expected  traveller. 

Of  course  Frank  Linnell  was  not  alone.     Nobody  i3 
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ever  alono  for  ten  seconds  in  Egypt.  The  custom  of  the 
country  docs  not  permit  solitude.  A  crowd  of  pestering 
little  native  boys,  picturesquely  arrayed  in  torn  and 
ragged  commissariat  corn-sacks,  with  flies  clustering 
thickly  on  their  bleared  eyes,  held  out  their  tawny  hands, 
and  showed  their  hideous  artificial  sores,  and  clamoured 
for  backshish  with  true  Egyptian  persistence.  The 
Keverend  Frank  regarded  them  cynically. 

'  No  backshish,  he  answered  in  an  angry  tone, 
threatening  them  with  his  stick,  and  laying  about  him 
roundly  over  their  naked  shoulders.  *  Not  one  penny  of 
backshish  will  any  of  you  get  from  me  to-day.  Go  along, 
I  say.    Don't  want  you  here.    Leave  me  alone,  can't  you  ?' 

The  boys  fell  back  for  a  moment,  still  crying  '  Back- 
shish, backshish  !'  and  regarded  the  stranger  with  a  sus- 
picious glance.  Frank  Linnell  rose,  and  strolled  idly 
towards  another  part  of  the  building.  The  boys  followed 
him  through  the  deep  dust,  hustling  him  as  he  went  with 
genuine  Oriental  eagerness. 

•  Eamcses  I  You  want  see  Eauieses?  Me  very  good 
guide  I  ;Me  show  you  Kam.eses  !'  they  cried  in  chorus  in 
their  broken  English,  dancing  before  Frar  Linnell's 
footsteps,  raising  clouds  of  dust  as  they  wei  id  lead- 
ing the  way  triumphantly  towards  the  gieaG  colossal 
seated  statue. 

*  Me  want  no  backshish,'  one  of  them  insinuated  coax- 
ingly  with  a  persuasive  air.  'Want  to  show  English 
gentleman  de  way.  Me  very  good  boy.  Dis  way  for  see 
Eameses,  and  no  backshish.' 

Frank  Linnell  was  a  hasty-tempered  man,  and  he  was 
also  gifted  with  the  common  British  incapacity  for  grasp- 
ing the  idea  that  anybody  else  should  be  unable  to 
comprehend  his  own  language,  if  quite  distinctly,  articu- 
lately, and  loudly  spoken.  So  he  paused,  on  his  march 
for  a  second,  and  leaned  his  back  impressively  against 
the  base  of  one  of  Amenhotep's  great  sculptured  propylons 
in  the  central  temple. 

'Now,  you  look  here,  you  boys,*  he  observed  with 
dignity,  in  his  most  didactic  tone,  holding  up  one  warning 
forefinger,  as  if  he  were  addressing  his  own  national 
school  at  Hambledon-cum-Thornyhaugh  in  the  county 
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of  Northumberland  •  *  I've  seen  Eanicscs  the  Great  fifty 
times  already,  in  every  possible  form,  shape,  and  material 
— sitting  and  standing,  fighting  and  feasting,  on  foot  or 
in  bis  chariot,  lifii-size  or  colossal — till  I'm  sick  and  tired 
of  him.  I  don't  want  to  see  llamescsthe  Great  again,  in 
any  place,  position,  dress,  or  fashion,  as  long  as  I  live  : 
and  I  hope  to  goodness  I  may  never  more  set  eyes  ujwn 
him  anywhere.  I  don't  liite  Eamescs — do  you  under- 
stand ? — I  object  to  Rameses  :  I  disapprove  of  Ramescs  ; 
and  I  don't  care  for  antiquities.  I  came  out  here  in  this 
precious  temple  this  moruing  to  try  and  get  a  little 
peace  and  quiet,  not  to  be  bothered  with  boys  and 
colossal  statues.  And  if  any  one  of  you  fellows  comes 
one  step  nearer  me ' — he  drew  a  line  in  the  dust  with  his 
stick  as  he  spoke — 'if  any  ore  of  you  fellows  dares  to 
step  one  inch  across  that  line,  all  I  can  say  is,'  hfting  his 
stick  suggestively  in  the  precise  attitude  of  the  Pharaohnic 
hero — '  I'll  give  him  Eameses  across  his  back  and  shoulders 
before  he's  another  ten  minutes  older.' 

The  boys  listened  ravely  to  every  v/ord  of  this  succir.ct 
address,  and  then,  seizing  with  avidity  upon  the  one  word 
of  the  whole  which  they  really  understood,  vociferated 
once  more  in  chorus  : 

'  Yes,  sah :  Eameses,  sah :  me  very  good  guide :  me  show 
you  Eameses :  dis  way,  sah,  for  Eameses  de  Great :  dis 
way  to  Eameses.' 

The  parson  from  Northumberland  poised  himself  firmly 
against  the  half-buried  propylon,  and  resigned  himself  to 
a  comical  look  of  despair  at  the  little  brown  ragamuffins, 
who  still  held  out  their  eight  or  ten  hands  persistently 
for  backshish.  As  he  stood  there,  the  very  picture  of 
the  baffled  Briton  in  the  midst  of  his  foes,  whose  light 
infantry  proved  far  too  nimble  for  his  heavy  guns  to 
disperse,  an  Arab,  as  he  thought,  approached  by  the  door 
from  the  opposite  direction,  and  walked  straight  up  to 
him  with  outstretched  hand,  as  if  bent  on  entering  into 
conversation  with  the  usual  practical  object  of  obtaining 
backshish. 

The  newcomer  was  dressed  in  semi-European  clothes, 
with  an  old  red  fez  stuck  jauntily  on  his  head,  as  is  the 
fashion  with  temple  guardians  "and  other  such  minor 
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haugers-on  of  the  bankrupt  Egyptian  Governr^ent. 
Frank  Linnell  immediately  suspected  another  attempo 
to  rob  him  of  a  fee,  under  pretence  of  asking  for  the 
official  permit  to  visit  the  antiquities  of  Upper  Egyp*^^ ;  so 
he  waved  the  stranger  aside  impatiently  with  his  warn- 
ing band,  and  observed  once  more,  very  loudly,  in  his 
native  tongue — the  only  one  he  could  use  with  fluency : 

'  No  backshish  !  no  backshish  !  I've  been  here  before. 
I've  fee'd  every  precious  soul — man,  woman,  or  child — • 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  management  of  this 
temple ;  and  not  a  piastre  more  will  one  of  you  get  out  of 
rr.z  Not  a  piastre  more.  Understand.  Not  a  solitary 
piastre.' 

To  his  great  surprise,  the  stranger,  instead  of  bowing 
low  and  retreating  politely,  smiled  a  benign  smile,  and 
answered  in  English,  of  an  unexpectedly  flowing,  yet 
distinctly  Hibernian  character : 

'  Ye're  mistaken,  Mr.  Linnell.  It's  Mr.  Linnell  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  addressing,  isn't  it  ?  Ah,  yes ;  I  thought 
so.  T"iey  told  me  at  the  hotel  a  clergyman  of  yer  name 
had  been  asking  when  I'd  be  likely  coming  down  the 
river ;  so  I  thought  I'd  just  step  out  at  once,  and  see  if  I 
could  find  ye.' 

Frank  Linnell  gave  a  sudden  start  of  astonishment. 
Could  this  be  the  refugee  ? 

'  You're  not  the  correspondent  they  spoke  of,  who's 
escaped  from  Khartoum,  surely?'  he  cried  in  some  ex- 
citement. 

The  stranger  nodded  a  courteous  assent. 

'  Me  name's  Considine,'  he  answered,  with  conscious 
pride — '  one  of  the  fighting  Considines  of  County  Cavan. 
1  was  correspondent  at  Khartoum  for  the  Daily  TelepJwne. 
Ah,  ye  may  well  stare,  sirr,  for  it's  a  narrow  squeak  indeed 
I've  had  of  it.  When  the  city  was  taken,  those  nigger 
fellows  of  the  Mahdi's,  they  just  chopped  me  up  piecemeal 
into  small  fragments ;  and  as  I  lay  there  on  the  ground 
in  sections,  near  the  Bourre  Gate,  thinking  of  me  poor 
old  mother  in  Ireland,  "  Considine,  me  boy,"  says  I  to 
meself,  or  as  much  as  was  left  of  me,  "diamond  cement'll 
never  be  able  to  stick  ye  completely  together  again." 
But,  somehow,  tlicy  dovetailed  the  bits  after  all,  and 
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took  me  into  the  hospital ;  and  I  pulled  throuf:[h,  by  the 
kind  offices  of  scrae  Soudanese  ladies,  who  were  good 
enough  to  adopt  me;  and  here  I  am,  sirr,  a  miserable 
wreck  as  far  as  legs  and  arms  go — why,  those  heathen 
hacked  me  to  pieces,  so  that  ye  couldn't  lay  a  sixpence 
between  the  scars  on  me  body,  I  give  ye  me  word  for  it 
— bat  ready  to  go  to  the  world's  end  to  help  a  fellow- 
countryman  in  distress,  or  a  lady  who  stands  in  need  of 
assistance.  Well,  sirr,  I'm  glad  to  meet  ye,  and  to  make 
yer  acquaintance,  for  I  knew  yer  brother,  and  I  can  give 
ye  later  news  of  him  than  ye'll  get  in  tie  newspapers.' 

The  Eeverend  Frank  drew  himself  up  on  his  dignity  a 
little  stiffly. 

*  Sir  Austen  LinnoU  was  my  cousin,  not  my  brother,' 
he  answered,  with  official  vagueness,  for  he  could  never 
quite  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
actress-woman's  son,  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  birth- 
riglt. 

*  Tut,  tut,  tut,  man,'  the  correspondent  answered,  not 
"without  a  faint  tinge  of  wholesome  contempt  in  his  tone. 
'  I  knew  them  both-  -yer  cousin  and  yer  brother — and  a 
finer  man  or  a  braver  than  Charles  Linnell,  whom  ye 
want  to  disown,  I  never  set  eyes  on.  Sure,  ye  needn't 
be  ashamed  of  him.' 

And  seating  himself  on  the  broken  pillar  by  the  clergy- 
man's side,  Considine  began  to  narrate  in  full,  with 
much  Irish  spirit  and  many  graphic  details,  the  whole 
story  of  the  siege,  and  his  own  almost  miraculous  escape 
from  Khartoum. 

*  But  what  ye'll  be  wanting  to  know  most,'  he  said  at 
last,  after  he'd  dilated  at  some  length  upon  the  frag- 
mentary condition  in  which  the  Mahdi's  troops  had  left 
his  various  limbs  on  the  ground  at  Khartoum,  and  the 
gradual  way  in  which  *  the  chips  had  been  picked  up  and 
welded  together  again,'  as  with  some  pardonable  exag- 
geration he  phrased  it — '  what  ye'll  be  wanting  to  know, 
is  how  yer  brother  came  out  of  all  this  trouble.' 

'  Did  he  come  out  of  it  at  all  ?'  the  Eeverend  Frank 
inquired,  with  a  little  undercurrent  of  tremulousness  in  his 
anxious  tone  — '  or  Sir  Austen  either  ?  FCave  you  any 
accurate  information  about  their  fate  to  give  me?' 
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*  Accurate  information,  is  it  ?  Well,  it  isn't  just  the 
moment  foi  observing  accurately,  ye  must  own  yersclf, 
when  ye're  lying  about  loose  in  pieces,  waiting  for  some- 
body to  pick  ye  up  and  put  yo  together  again,'  Considine 
retorted  gaily.  '  But  all  I  can  tell  ye  is  this :  on  the  morn- 
ing when  the  niggers  broke  like  ants  into  Khartoum,  yer 
cousin  and  yer  brother  were  both  alive ;  and  if  I  got  away, 
why  shouldn't  they  too  ?    They  were  as  clever  as  I  was.' 

'  It's  very  improbable,'  Mr.  Frank  Linnell  replied  in- 
credulously, yet  much  disconcerted.  '  They  were  both 
reported  "most  likely  dead"  in  the  newspaper  despatches.' 

*  Were  they  so,  now  ?'  Considine  echoed  with  profound 
interest. 

*  Yes.  Stragglers  and  refugees  even  said  their  bodies 
had  been  identified  near  the  Bourre  Gate.' 

Considine  looked  up  with  a  smile  of  relief. 

'  They  did,  did  they  ?  Then  ye  may  take  it  for  granted,* 
he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  profound  conviction,  'that  they're 
both  this  minute  alive  and  kicking.' 

*  Why  so  ?'  the  parson  asked  with  a  thrill  of  unpleasant 
Burpiise.  Family  affection  didn't  prompt  him  to  desire 
the  escape  of  either  of  his  two  respected  relations. 

*  Why,  have  ye  never  observed,*  Considine  answered 
with  great  good-humour,  and  the  demonstrative  air  of  a 
mathematician  proving  a  theorem,  *  that  whatever's  put 
in  the  newspapers  about  anybody  ye  know  yerself  is  as 
sure  as  fate  to  be  utterly  mistaken  ?  I'm  a  newspaper 
man  meself,  and  I  ought  to  be  an  unprejudiced  observer 
of  journalism.  Take  yer  own  case,  now.  Weren't  ye 
kilt  in  a  railway  accident?  Didn't  the  newspapers  report 
ye  entirely  dead  ?  Well,  and  when  I  went  to  the  hotel 
just  now,  they  told  me  ye  were  here.  "  Impossible,"  says 
I ;  **  the  man's  kilt  long  ago."  "  But  he  came  to  life 
again,"  says  the  hotel-keeper ;  "  it  was  only  a  railway 
accident."  "To  be  sure,"  says  I;  "how  stupid  of  me 
not  to  have  thought  of  that  before !  I  might  have  known 
he  was  alive— for  didn't  I  see  his  death  meself  in  the 
newspaper  ?" ' 

'  Such  cases  must  be  very  rare,'  Mr.  Frank  Linnell  ro- 
eponded  with  British  caution. 

'Eare,  is  it,  sirr?'  the  correspondent  echoed  hastily. 
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'Well,  then,  take  mo  own  case  again.  Wasn't  I  kilt  in 
Afghanistan,  as  the  Times  itself  announced?  and  didn't  I 
turn  up  for  all  that  six  months  later  at  Quetta  ?  Wasn't 
I  kilt  with  Stanley  on  the  Upper  Congo ;  and  didn't  we 
all  ccme  out  again,  after  all,  alive  and  well,  at  Zanzibar? 
Wasn't  I  kilt  in  Khartoum  the  other  day,  and  cut  up  into 
sausage-meat  for  the  use  of  the  commissariat ;  and  ain't 
I  on  mo  way  down  to  Cairo  now,  to  offer  me  services  and 
the  remains  of  me  body  to  me  own  Government  for  future 
expeditions?  No,  no,  sirr ;  depend  upon  it,  if  ever  a 
man's  kilt  in  the  newspapers,  as  sure  as  fate,  it's  a  very 
good  symptom.  Why  do  I  give  Gordon  up,  though  there 
are  some  that  think  he's  living  still  ?  Why,  just  because 
the  newspapers  were  afraid  to  kill  him.  And  why  do  I 
believe  yer  brother's  alive,  and  your  cousin  too  ?  Why, 
just  because  the  newspapers,  ye  tell  me,  without  one  qualm 
of  doubt,  have  got  rid  of  them  altogether.' 

'  But  you  say  you  were  in  Khartoum  for  three  months 
after  its  fall,'  Frank  Linnell  objected.  *  Did  you  ever  hear 
or  see  anything  of  either  of  my  real  or  supposed  relations?' 

*  And  d'ye  think  we  went  paying  calls  and  leaving  paste- 
boards in  Khartoum  after  the  Mahdi's  people  came?' 
Considine  retorted  contemptuously.  '  Why,  sirr,  till  the 
night  I  stole  away  with  a  small  body  of  natives  going 
north  on  duty,  I  never  dared  to  show  me  nose  outside  me 
own  quarters,  where  the  Soudanese  ladies  I  told  ye  of 
were  kindly  taking  care  of  me — for  I  flatter  meself  I 
alwayo  got  on  wi  '  the  ladies.  But  one  thing  I  can  tell 
ye,  and  that's  ccLiaiU.'  He  dropped  his  voice  to  a  con- 
fidential whisper.  '  At  Dor.gola  I  met  a  water-carrier 
who'd  been  in  Khartoum  to  the  end,  anl  he  recoguisod  me 
at  once  when  he  saw  me  in  the  bazaar.  And  he  told  me 
he'd  observed  a  white  man,  disguised  iV4  an  Indian 
Mussulman,  in  Khartoum  town  a  mcwith  after  the  capture, 
whose  description  exactly  answered  to  yer  brother's.  At 
the  time  I  thought  he  must  be  mistaken;  for  I  saw 
Linnell  cut  down,  meself,  in  the  great  Fouaro ;  but  now 
ye  tell  me  the  newspapers  have  kilt  h  m,  I'd  stake  me 
reputation  it  was  Charhe  Linnell  the  '  iOw  saw,  and  that 
ye'il  welcome  him  home  yet  some  day  at  yer  parsonage 
in  England,' 
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A  PEW  days  after  her  arrival  in  Algiers,  Psyche  had  so 
far  recovered  from  her  fatigue  that  Geraldine  Maitland 
arranged  a  party  to  go  down  into  the  town  together. 

The  winter  visitors  at  Algiers  h\e  entirely  on  the 
Mustapha  hill,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  town  and  harbour.  A  breakneck  Arab  path, 
sunk  deep  in  the  soil  like  a  Devonshire  lane,  leads  the 
foot-passenger  in  a  straight  line  by  tumble-down  steps  to 
the  outskirts  and  the  shore :  omnibuses  and  carriages 
follow  the  slower  zigzags  of  a  broad  modern  iiighway  that 
winds  by  gentle  gradients  round  numerous  elbows  to  the 
town  wall  at  the  Port*.  d'Isly.  Psyche  and  the  Vanrenene 
under  Geraldine's  guidance,  took  the  comfortable  tram 
(the  horse-car,  Cyrus  called  it)  by  this  latter  route,  and 
descended  gradually  to  the  ramparts  of  the  French 
engineers. 

Once  within  the  gate,  in  Algiers  proper.  Psyche  felt 
herself  immediately  in  the  very  thick  and  heart  of  Islam. 
Who  shall  describe  that  wonderful  dramatic  Oriental 
world — ever  old,  yet  ever  new — busy  with  human  life  as 
bees  at  a  swarming,  or  ants  when  a  stick  has  been  poked 
into  their  nest ;  all  seething  and  fermenting  in  a  Babel  of 
tongues,  and  hurrying  and  scurrying  on  every  side  for  no 
possible  or  conceivable  earthly  reason?  Algiers  is  the 
most  fascinating  and  animated  of  Mediterranean  towns. 
Dirty,  malodorous,  African  if  you  will,  but  alive  all  over, 
and  intensely  attractive  and  alluring  for  all  that,  in  its 
crowded  streets  and  courts  and  alleys,  f'syche  was  not 
lucky  enough  to  meet  on  her  entry  a  laden  caravan  of 
solemn,  long  leggel  camels,  striding  placidly  out  on  their 
start  for  the  deseiL ;  but  the  donkeys,  the  mules,  the 
Moors,  the  Arabs,  the  infinite  variety  of  colour  and 
costume,  amply  sufficed  to  keep  her  attention  alive  as 
they  threaded  their  way  through  that  quaint  jumble  of 
all  Mediterranean  and  African  nationahties. 

Geraldine,  to  whom  all  this  wels  as  familiar  as  Pether- 
ton,  led  them  lightly  through  the  vestibule  of  the  towa. 
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Psyche  was  amused,  in  spite  of  her  sadness,  at  the 
curious  jumble  of  transparent  incongruities  in  that  antique 
new-fangled  Franco  -  Moorish  Algiers.  Here,  a  little 
French  ipicericy  ensconced  half  hidden  in  an  ill-lighted 
shop,  where  Proven9al  bourgeois  folk  served  out  small 
odds  and  ends  to  bareheaded  negresses :  there,  an  Arab 
cafe,  darker  and  dirtier  still,  where  dusky,  cross-legged 
figures  in  Oriental  costume,  innocent  of  the  laundry, 
smoked  doubtful  tobacco  and  tossed  off  cups  of  black 
steaming  Mocha ;  and  yonder,  again,  a  little  bazaar  for 
Moorish  curiooities,  where  a  Barbary  Jew  in  dark- 
coloured  turban,  jacket,  and  sash,  ogled  them  in  with 
oleaginous  smile  to  inspect  his  cheap  stock  of  Birming- 
ham antiquities.  At  every  step  Psyche  stopped  irre- 
sistibly to  gaze  and  smile ;  the  town  itself  and  all  its 
stream  of  passengers  unrolled  itself  in  long  and  endless 
perspective  like  a  living  panorama  before  her  attentive 
eyes. 

They  passed  a  big  square  with  a  well-kept  garden  of 
the  formal  French  sort ;  a  theatre  that  for  size  and 
imposing  front  might  almost  compare  with  the  finest  in 
Paris ;  a  close-piled  insanitary  Arab  quarter,  by  no  means 
running  with  milk  and  rose-water;  a  tangle  of  lanes 
threading  their  way  steeply  up  hill  in  every  possible 
direction  except  a  straight  line,  for  which  native  archi- 
tects appear  to  harbour  an  instinctive  dishke ;  a  narrow 
courtyard  open  to  the  sky ;  a  whitewashed  mosque, 
where  a  respectable  gray-bearded  native  cadi  squatted 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  doing  equal  justice  by  summary 
process  between  his  Arab  neighbours.  Eailways,  tram- 
cars,  donkeys,  and  omnibuses ;  a  European  brass  band, 
and  a  group  of  red-cloaked  Arabs  from  the  desert; 
Moorish  squalor,  dirt,  and  discomfort;  the  kiosks  and 
journals  and  loungers  of  the  boulevards  I  The  main  street 
through  which  they  made  their  tortuous  way  was  arsaded 
like  Paris;  but,  oh,  what  a  difference  in  the  surging 
crowd  that  thronged  and  filled  it  in  unending  variety  I 
Arab,  Moor,  Kabyle,  and  Negro ;  Jewesses  with  their 
heads  enclosed  in  tight  black  skull-caps,  and  their  chins 
tied  up  as  if  they  suffered  perennially  from  an  aggravated 
complication  of  mumps  and  toothache ;  and  Mussulman 
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women  who  sbcvvcd  above  their  veils  but  their  great  black 
eyes,  yet  coquetted  so  freely  with  those  and  their  twitch- 
ing fingers  in  tho  corners  of  their  robes  that  Cyrus  almost 
ceased  to  wonder  as  he  passed  at  their  prudent  lords'  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

They  turned  round  by  the  brand-new  minarets  of  the 
modernized  cathedral,  and  entered  the  narrow  little 
Bue  de  la  Lyre.  Ahmed  ben  Abd-er- Rahman  (may  Allah 
increase  him  !)  has  a  Moorish  shop  in  that  dark  thorough- 
fare, which  is  the  joy  and  delight  of  all  feminine  sojourners 
in  the  tents  of  Shem.  Corona's  face  lighted  up  vv'ith 
pleasure. 

*  Why,  we're  {jo'ng  toAbd-er-Eahman's  !'  she  exclaimed 
with  much  delight.  '  That's  nice,  Miss  Dumaresq.  I  do 
just  love  a  good  day's  shopping  down  here  in  the  Moorish 
part  of  the  city.' 

*  Don't  call  me  "Miss Dumaresq," '  Psyche  said  gently. 
*  Call  me  Psyche,  won't  you  ?' 

Corona  drew  back  in  genuine  hesitation. 

'  May  I  ?'  she  asked.  ♦  Well,  I  do  call  that  real  nice  of 
you,  now!  I  was  afraid  to  be  too  much  at  home  with 
Haviland  Dumaresq 's  daughter,  you  see.  But  you  ain't 
set  up.  It's  right  kind  and  friendly  of  you — that's  just 
what  it  is  !     And  will  you  call  us  Sirena  and  Corona  ?' 

Psyche  in  her  turn  drew  back,  hesitating. 

'  Why,  I  thought  you  so  grand  when  I  first  saw  you,* 
she  said,  taken  aback.  '  1  was  afraid  to  talk  to  you, 
almost,  I  was  so  dreadfully  frightened.' 

*  Well,  I  do  call  that  good,  now  !'  Corona  cried,  laugh- 
ing. *  Say,  Sirena,  here's  Psyche  says  when  she  firsi  saw 
us  she  was  most  afraid  to  speak  at  table  to  us  !' 

'  Well,  I  want  to  know !'  Sirena  exclaimed,  much 
amused.     *  Afraid  of  you  and  me.  Corona  !' 

They  both  laughed  at  it  as  a  very  good  joke ;  and 
Psyche,  she  knew  not  why,  laughed  too,  for  their  merri- 
ment was  contagious.  They  had  reached  by  this  time  a 
darkling  corridor  in  the  dingy  side-street,  under  whose 
gloomy  arch  Geraldine  plunged  undismayed,  and  led  them 
all  blindfold  into  a  central  court,  where  Psyche  found 
herself  at  once,  to  her  sudden  surprise,  in  a  perfect 
paradise  of  Oriental  art,  set  out  in  an  unaffected  living 
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museum  of  Oriental  architecture.  The  courtyard  was 
tiled  and  roofed  in  with  glass  ;  round  the  lower  floor 
ran  a  pretty  open  arcade  of  Saracenic  arches  ;  the  upper 
story  was  also  arcaded,  but  hemmed  in  by  a  balustrade 
of  pierced  woodwork,  carved  and  latticed  like  a  medieval 
screen  in  exquisite  patterns.  All  round  lay  the  usual 
farrago  of  Eastern  curiosities :  Damascus  lamps,  and 
Persian  saddle-cloths,  and  Morocco  jars,  and  Algerian 
embroideries,  all  scattered  about  loosely  in  picturesque 
confusion.  In  the  centre  sat  solid  old  Abd-er-Kahman 
himself  in  dignified  silence— a  massive  old  Moor  in  an 
embroidered  coat  and  ample  turban ;  he  rose  as  Geral- 
diue  Maitland  entered,  and  bowed  her  into  his  shop  with 
stately  courtesy. 

*  You're  tired,  dear,'  Geraldine  said  to  her  friend,  as 
she  turned  to  mount  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor. 
'  The  girls  and  I'll  go  up  and  look  at  the  things  in  the 
gallery  there.  Mr.  Vanrenen,  you'll  stop  down  here  with 
Psyche,  and  find  her  a  chair,  for  she  mustn't  fatigue 
herself.' 

'  Why,  certainly,'  Cyrus  answered,  nothing  loath.  He 
had  a  vested  interest  11*,  Pbyche  now.  He  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  pink-and-white  English  girl  during 
these  last  few  days — more  white  than  pink,  of  late,  un- 
happily :  and  what  with  Sirena's  hints  and  Geraldine 
Maitland's  obduracy,  he  had  almost  begun  to  consider 
with  himself  the  leading  question  whether  one  high- 
toned  Englishwoman  might  not  do  at  a  pinch  almost  as 
well  ijn  the  end  as  another.  So  he  sat  and  talked  with 
her  with  a  very  good  grace,  while  Corona  and  Sirena 
cheapened  trays  and  Koran  stands  with  Abd-er-Eahman 
himself  in  the  upper  gallery. 

They  waited  long,  and  Cyrus  at  last  began  to  covet  in 
turn  some  of  the  pretty  embroideries  that  lay  heaped  in 
piles  on  one  another  around  them.  He  turned  a  few  over 
carelessly  with  his  hands. 

*  There's  a  beauty,  now,'  he  said,  taking  up  a  long  strip 
of  antique  Tunisian  needlework  and  holding  it  out  at 
arm's-length  before  Psyche.  '  I  expect  Corona  wouldn't 
mind  that  bit,  Miss  Dumaresq.' 

'It  ^s  lovely,'  Psyche  said — 'as  lovely  as  a  picture. 
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How  mucli — an  artist — would  admire  a  piece  like  thafc 
now,  Mr.  Vanrenen !' 

She  said  *  an  artist ' ;  but  slie  meant  in  her  heart 
Linnell.  Her  mind  went  back  at  a  bound  to  those  old 
days  at  Petherton.  Cyrus  threw  it  lightly  and  gracefully 
round  her  shoulder.  Your  American,  even  though  un- 
skilled in  the  courtesy  of  words,  has  always  a  certain 
practical  gracefulness  in  his  treatment  of  women.  He 
regards  them  as  something  too  fragile  and  costly  to  be 
roughly  handled. 

*It  becomes  you,  Miss  Dumaresq,'  he  said,  gazing  at 
her  admiringly.  '  You  look  quite  a  picture  in  it.  It'd 
make  up  beautifully  for  evening  dress,  I  expect.' 

Psyche  trembled  lest  he  should  buy  that  too. 

*  Papa  wouldn't  like  me  to  wear  it,  though,'  she  put  in 
hastily.  *  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  let  me.  It's  against  his 
principles.' 

Cyrus  leaned  bade  on  his  chair  and  surveyed  her  with 
a  certain  distant  chivalrous  regard. 

'  That's  a  pity,'  he  answered,  '  for  I'd  like  to  give  it  to 
you.' 

Psyche  made  haste  to  decline  the  kindly-meant  sug- 
gestion. 

*  Oh,  how  good  of  you  !'  she  cried.  *  But  you  mustn't, 
please.  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't.  Why,  you  seem  to  buy 
everything  that  takes  your  fancy.  How  awfully  rich  you 
must  be,  Mr.  Vanren^^n  !' 

*  Well,  I  ain't  in  \vant,'  Cyrus  admitted  frankly.  *I 
can  afford  most  anything  I  feel  I'm  in  need  of.' 

'  I've  never  known  any  rich  people  before,'  Psyche  said 
abstractedly,  for  want  of  something  better  to  say. 
♦  Papa  thinks  poor  people  are  more  the  right  sort  for  us 
to  know.' 

*  No  ?'  Cyrus  murmured  with  genuine  regret.  He 
liked  Psyche,  and  he  wanted  her  to  like  him. 

Psyche  played  with  the  corner  of  the  embroidery,  em- 
barrassed. She  felt  she  had  said  one  of  the  things  she 
had  rather  have  left  unsaid. 

*  But  he  likes  ijoii,'  she  went  on  with  her  charming 
smile.     *  In  fact,  we  iDoth  like  you.' 

'No?'  Cyrus  said    again,  in  a  very  pleased  voice. 
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*  Now,  I  call  that  real  nice  and  friendly  of  him,  Tkliss 
Dumaresq.* 

Psyche  folded  up  the  embroidery  and  replaced  it  on 
the  heap.  This  interview  was  beginning  to  get  embar- 
rassingly long.  Just  as  she  was  wondering  what  on 
earth  she  could  say  next,  Goraldiuo  Maitland  came  down 
the  steps  with  Corona  and  Sivcna  to  relieve  her  from  her 
painfully  false  position. 

*  Where  next?'  Cyrus  cxclaimod,  jumping  up  from  hid 
seat.  '  Sircna  always  goes  the  rounds  of  the  stores 
regularly  when  she  comes  into  the  city.' 

'  To  the  photographer's,'  Sirena  said  ;  '  I  want  somo  of 
those  lovely  views  of  the  ragged  boys.  Theses  iittk  Arab 
chaps  are  just  sweet,  Miss  Maitland.' 

So  they  went  to  Famin's  in  the  Rue  Bab-Azoun,  where 
Sirena  had  seen  the  particular  photographs  she  so 
Bpecially  coveted. 

Psyche's  eyes  gave  her  no  trouble.  She  entered  the 
Bhop  and  gazed  around  it  fearlessly.  On  an  easel  in  the 
corner  was  a  painting  of  an  Arab  girl  standing  under  a 
doorway  in  the  native  town.  Psyche's  heart  came  up 
into  her  mouth  as  her  gaze  fell  upon  it.  She  was  no 
judge  of  art,  but  love  had  taught  her  better  than  years  in 
museums  or  galleries  could  ever  have  done  to  know  one 
artist's  hand.  She  recognised  in  a  moment  that  unmis- 
takable touch.  It  was  a  specimen  of  Linncll's  Algerian 
subjects ! 

The  colour  fled  from  her  cheek  all  at  once.  She  gazed 
at  it  hard,  and  took  it  all  in  slowly.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  she  still  looked,  for  the  first  time  since  she 
arrived  in  Algeria,  the  shop  and  the  picture  faded  away 
before  her.  She  groped  her  way  over  to  a  chair  in  her 
distress.  Thick  darkness  enveloped  the  world.  Cyrus, 
astonished,  led  her  over  to  a  chair. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  upon  it. 
'  Geraldine — my  eyes ' 

She  could  get  no  further. 

Geraldine  understood  it  all  with  feminine  quickness. 
She  beckoned  Cyrus  out  of  the  shop  quietly. 

*  Eun  for  a  fiacre,'  sne  said,  herself  all  trembling. 
•You'll  find   one  opposite   the  mosque  in  the   square. 
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Her  eyes  have  gone  again.  I  know  what's  the  matter, 
That's  one  of  the  pictures  Mr.  Linnell  painted.  Psycho 
was  very  much  attached  to  him  indeed,  and  he  died  at 
Khartoum.  I  tell  you  this  to  secure  your  help.  Don't 
Bay  anything  more  about  it  than  you  can  avoid  at  the 
Grangers.  And  tell  Corona  and  Sireua  to  keep  it  quite 
quiet. 

Cyrus  nodded  assent. 

•  You  may  depend  upon  me,'  he  said ;  and  he  was  off 
at  full  speed  to  get  the  fiacre.  When  it  arrived,  he  led 
out  Psycho  with  tender  care,  and  placed  her  like  a 
brother  in  the  corner  of  the  cushions.  They  drove  up  in 
silence,  for  the  most  part,  Geraldine  alone  having  the 
courage  to  make  occasional  pretences  at  conversation. 
By  the  time  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  Grangers,  the 
veil  had  fallen  again  from  Psyche's  eyes.  But  her  father, 
who  met  her  at  the  door  with  his  searching  glance,  was 
not  to  be  deceived. 

*  Your  sight  went  again,'  he  said  with  awe  as  he 
scanned  her  pallid  face.  And  Psyche,  too  truthful  to  try 
to  hide  it,  answered  merely,  *  Yes,  papa,'  and  hid  her 
Borrow  straightway  in  her  own  little  bedroom. 

CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

A  NEW   SUITOK. 

Time  marched  on,  as  indeed  it  often  does  in  this  prosaic 
world  of  ours;  and  Psyche's  life  at  the  Pension  des 
Grangers  grew  daily  more  and  more  like  her  life  at 
Petherton.  The  first  flush  of  freshness  in  the  African 
world  wore  gradually  away  ;  and  even  as  it  disappeared 
Psyche's  eyesight  returned  once  more  to  something  of  the 
same  deplorable  condition  as  at  the  Wren's  Nest.  Gnly, 
a  general  dimness  began  at  last  to  supervene.  Instead 
of  periods  of  occasional  loss  of  sight,  interspersed  with 
periods  of  perfect  vision,  Psyche  was  conscious  of  a  con- 
stant decrease  in  visual  power,  so  that  she  only  saw  with 
clearness  and  distinctness  now  when  she  made  a  definite 
effort  of  attention  towards  any  particular  object.  The 
fact  was,  the  change  was  but  evanescent.    The  caup-s  of 
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licr  malady  still  remained  untouched.    Her  sight  wag 
failing. 

She  passed  much  of  her  time  all  those  days  with 
Geraldine  Maitland  :  much  also  with  Cyrus,  Sirena,  and 
Corona.  Geraldine,  indeed,  did  all  she  could  to  throw 
the  four  together.  The  girls,  she  thought,  were  nice 
lively  companions  for  poor  broken-hearted  Psyche :  they 
roused  and  stimulated  her  :  and  Geraldine  even  cherished 
some  faint  hope  that  Cyrus's  good-nature  and  kindliness 
of  heart  might  at  last  engage  Psyche's  passing  interest. 
For  Geraldine  had  a  genuine  affection — of  a  sort — for 
Cyrus  :  knowing  his  profound  admiration  for  '  high-toned' 
Englishwomen,  she  would  have  been  delighted — if  only 
she  could  have  handed  him  over  to  Psyche. 

With  this  end  in  view,  she  had  concocted  from  the 
beginning  a  little  scheme  of  her  own  to  create  in  the 
genial  young  American's  mind  an  interest  in  the  pretty 
and  shrinking  English  girl.  Before  the  Dumaresqs' 
arrival  she  had  arranged  with  Cyrus  that  he  should  pay 
nearly  one-half  their  bill  at  the  iicnsion,  in  the  utmost 
secrecy ;  and  so  had  created  a  proprietary  feeling  by 
anticipation  towards  both  father  and  daughter  in  the 
generous  Westerner's  chivalrous  soul.  Eor  Cyrus,  though 
engaged,  like  all  the  rest  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  fluctuat- 
ing concerns  of  the  wholesale  pork  market,  had  a 
nature  as  tender  as  any  English  gentleman's;  and  his 
feeling  of  protection  towards  Psyche  might  easily  ripen 
under  these  peculiar  circumstances  into  one  of  a  far  more 
intimate  and  personal  kind. 

As  for  Geraldine,  her  own  attitude  towards  her 
American  admirer  was  very  peculiar.  She  liked  Cyrus 
immensely ;  but,  as  Cyrus  himself  rightly  divined,  the 
money  alone  stood  in  the  way.  She  could  never  endure 
the  world  should  think  she  had  sold  herself  for  Cincin- 
nati gold.  A  little  wholesome  opposition,  indeed,  on 
Mrs.  Maitland's  part  might  have  worked  wonders  for 
Cyrus's  chance  of  success  ;  but  Mrs.  Maitland,  sharp 
woman  of  the  world  as  she  was  by  nature  ar«d  training, 
was  yet  not  quite  sharp  enough  to  perceive  that  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  her  point.  Her  tactics  had  less  of 
finesse  about  them  than  of  sheer  persistence.    She  saw 
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her  end  clearly,  and  made  for  it,  with  most  unwomanly 
directness,  by  what  seemed  to  her  the  plain  straight 
path.  And  Geraldine,  who  could  be  led  but  could  not  be 
driven,  found  her  mother's  advocacy  of  Cyrus's  claims  a 
considerable  factor  against  the  honest  and  manly  young 
A'nerican's  chances. 

A  month  or  two  had  passed,  and  Sirena  sat  one  day  in 
the  garden  on  the  hillside  slope  under  the  pleasant  shade 
of  a  drooping  peppcr-trec.  The  full  African  sun  was 
pouring  down  his  splendor r  on  terraces  rich  with  roso 
and  geranium.  Tall  irises  ilauntcd  their  beauty  in  the 
air,  and  bees  hummed  busily  around  the  heavy-scented 
loquat  trees.  Psycho  and  Corona  were  seated  on  the 
bench  in  the  tennis  court  below,  watching  a  set  between 
some  others  of  the  visitors  ;  for  the  irrepressible  Briton, 
wherever  he  goes,  mmt  have  his  tennis  lawn,  oirena 
laid  down  her  novel  with  a  yawn.  A  shadow  from 
behind  fell  across  the  path.  She  looked  up  suddenly. 
It  was  Haviland  Dumaresq. 

The  old  man  seated  himself  by  her  side  with  a  fatherly 
air.  He  had  learned  to  like  Sirena  by  this  time  ;  she 
was  always  so  kind  to  his  precious  Psyche.  When 
Psyche's  eyes  were  most  seriously  affected,  it  was  Sirena 
who  came  to  her  bedroom  to  read  to  her ;  when  Pi^^che 
couldn't  see  to  guide  a  pen,  it  was  Sirena  who  helj.;  j  1  her 
to  write  her  letters.  Haviland  Dumaresq  could  pardon 
for  that  even  Sirena's  name  ;  no  siren  she,  indeed,  but  a 
simple-hearted,  kindly-natured,  rough,  self-satisfied,  self- 
suflicing  Western  girl.  Besides,  was  she  not  Cyrus 
Vanrenen's  sister ;  and  were  not  Haviland  Dumaresq's 
ideas  for  the  moment  beginning  vaguely  to  fix  themselves 
upon  Cyrus  Vanrenen's  future?  Anything  on  earth,  now, 
to  turn  the  current  of  Psyche's  mind  into  fresh  directions ! 

'  My  darling  grows  no  better,  Miss  Sirena,'  he  said 
pathetically,  as  he  glanced  at  Psyche  sitting  wnth  that 
settled  resigned  air  of  hers  on  the  bench  far  below.  '  I 
had  hoped  much  from  this  trip  to  Africa.  Every  day  I 
stop  here  my  hopes  grow  slenderer.  As  the  novelty 
palls,  the  evil  increases.  She's  fading  like  a  flower.  I 
know  not  what  next  to  try  to  rouse  her.' 

Sirena  glanced  back  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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*  Do  you  think  she'll  go  bliiul,  then,  sir?'  she  asked 
anxiously. 

'  Unless  wo  cau  change  the  set  of  her  thoughts,' 
Dumaresq  answered  iu  a  very  slow  voice,  '  [jurcly 
functional  as  the  evil  is,  I  begin  to  fear  it.  An  effort 
would  suifice  to  make  her  see  as  well  as  ever,  to  be  sure ; 
but  she  seems  incapable  even  of  making  that  elTort. 
Her  will-power's  gone.  She  lacks  initiative.  She  has 
nothing  left  to  live  for,  I'm  afraid,  just  now.  I  wish  to 
God  we  corM  find  something  to  interest  her  in  life.  At 
Ler  age,  such  a  want  of  living-power's  simply  unnatural.' 

*  That's  so,  sir,'  Sirena  answered,  half-afraid,  for  sho 
could  never  quite  conquer  her  instinctive  terror  of  tho 
famous  thinker. 

*  You  know  the  cause  ?'  Ilavilaud  Dumaresq  suggested 
tentatively. 

'  I  guess  so,  in  part,'  Sirena  answered  with  what  might 
(for  an  American  girl)  be  almost  called  timidity.  '  ^liss 
Maitland's  enabled  me  to  draw  my  own  conclusions.' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  paused  for  a  moment,  irresohito. 
Then  he  went  on  dreamily,  in  his  half-soliloquizing 
fashion : 

'  It  would  be  a  great  thing,  though,  if  we  cculd  make 
her  take  some  living  interest  in  something  or  somebody 
else,  instead  of  leaving  her  to  this  perpetual  brooding 
over  her  buried  grief.' 

'  It  would  so,'  Sirena  assented  eagerly. 

Dumaresq  started  at  the  cordiality  of  this  assent.  Her 
tone,  he  felt  sure,  said  more  than  her  words.  She  had 
thought  it  over — thought  it  over  brfore.  Here,  surely, 
was  an  ally — a  ready-made  ally.  If  only  the  current  of 
Psyche's  thought  could  be  turned  !  It  wasn't  only  for  her 
happiness  nowadays,  alas  !  it  was  for  her  eyes,  her  sight, 
her  health,  her  very  hfe  almost. 

'  Nothing  will  ever  give  her  a  chance  now,  I  fear,'  ha 
Baid  slowly,  still  fixing  his  gaze  on  Psyche  in  the  dis- 
tance, *  except  the  slow  growth  of  a  fresh  affection.  It 
would  have  to  be  slow — it  would  have  to  be  long — it  would 
have  to  be  all  begun  from  without,  for  Psyche  herself,  in 
her  present  frame  of  mind,  would  never  begin  it.  She's 
lost  the  impetus.    Her  heart's  too  much  bound  up  now 
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in  that  unknown  grave.  But  if  anybody  should  ever 
happen  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  and  to  press  his  suit  upon 
her  by  gentle  degrees — she's  young  still — nature  and 
instinct  are  all  on  her  side — it  isn't  natural  at  her  age 
to  grieve  for  ever — well,  I  almost  fancy  he  might  have  a 
chance — he  might  yet  prevail  upon  her.  /  nd  if,  however 
slowly.  Psyche  could  only  bo  brought  to  I'eel  that  some 
new  object  in  life  was  dawning  on  her  horizon  and  grow- 
ing up  before  her,  her  eyesight,  I  believe,  would  at  last 
come  back.  All  the  doctors  are  agreed  as  to  that :  all  she 
needs  now  is  power  to  make  the  effort.' 

Sirena  looked  up  at  him  with  a  vague  wistfulaess. 

*  If  Cyrus '  she  began ;  then  she  broke  off  suddenly, 

appalled  to  herself  at  her  own  exceeding  boldness. 

I)um«resq  interrupted  her  with  a  sudden  return  of  his 
native  haughtiness. 

*  Mr.  Vanrenen,'  he  said,  drawing  himself  up  as  if  he  had 
been  stung, '  is  a  very  young  man  for  whom  I  have  slowly 
conceived — well,  2.  certain  regard,  in  spite,  I  will  confess, 
of  some  initial  prejudice.  13ut  I  most  assuredly  didn't 
intend,  in  what  1  have  just  said,  to  allude  either  to  him 
or  to  any  other  particular  person.  If  you  thought  I 
meant  to  do  so,  you  entirely  misunderstood  me.  It  is  an 
ijherert,  perhaps  an  ineradicable,  vice  of  the  feminine 
mind  always  to  bring  down  general  propositions  to  an  in- 
dividual instance.' 

He  said  it  :n  his  grand  impersonal,  kingly  manner,  like 
a  monarch  in  his  own  pliilosophic  realm,  dismissing  for 
he  moment  the  poiti parleys  of  some  friendly  power  on  a 
matter  affecting  his  daughter's  interests.  His  condescen- 
sion was  so  evident,  indeed,  that  Sirena  herself — un- 
abashed, wild  Western  American  that  she  was — felt 
constrained  to  answer  humbly  in  her  smallest  voice : 

*  I  beg  youv  pardon,  Mr.  Dumaresq.  I — I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  going  to  venture  to  suggest  would  be  likely 
to  offend  you.' 

She  was  awed  by  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  old  man's 
attitude.  In  her  own  heart  she  felt  tolerably  sure  he 
meant  to  hint,  in  his  obscure  way,  that  if  Cyrus  made 
love  to  Psyche,  he,  for  his  part,  would  have  no  serious 
obstacle  of  his  own  to  offer.     But  she  also  felt  that, 
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penniless  and  aged  as  tho  groat  pliilosoi^licr  was,  a 
cipher  in  the  worldly  society  of  rauk  and  wealth,  he  still 
considered  and  knew  himself  a  power  in  the  world — a 
power  of  a  kind  that  could  hardly  bear  to  stoop  to  tho 
vulgar  trivialities  of  Cincinnati  pork-merchants.  And  he 
made  Sirena  recognise  his  position  too.  That  frank  and 
fearless  young  daughter  of  an  irreverent  dollar-worship- 
ping Western  Republic  yet  recognised  in  her  own  heart, 
as  she  sat  there  that  morning  under  the  weeping  pepper- 
tree,  that  the  gray  philosopher  in  the  threadbare  coat 
would  be  conferring  an  undoubted  honour  on  her  houso 
if  he  were  to  admit,  however  grudgingly,  and  with  what- 
ever reserves,  that  Cyrus  Yanrenen  might  conceivably 
pay  his  court  unopposed  to  so  great  a  lady  as  Ilaviland 
Dumaresq's  daughter. 

The  old  man  rose,  as  if  to  conclude  an  interview  that 
embarrassed  him.  Sirena  rose  too,  and  moved  towards 
the  court,  where  Psyche  was  sitting.  At  the  self-same 
moment,  Cyrus  and  Geraldine  Maitland  came  in  sight 
from  the  opposite  direction. 

Cyrus  was  i)^  a  humour  particularly  disposed  to  think 
and  hear  anytiiing  good  of  Haviland  Dumaresq  and  his 
daughter ;  for  in  truth  he  had  just  been  conferring  a 
favour  upon  them.  Geraldine  had  called  on  her  weekly 
errand  of  paying  the  other  half  of  Mrs.  Holliday's  bill, 
for  which  Cyrus  unobtrusively  supplied  the  money.  To 
him  it  was  nothing — less  than  nothing,  for  he  was  really 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Cincii  nati :  if  out  of  the  super- 
fluity of  his  wealth  he  could  do  anything  to  make  Havi- 
land Dumaresq  or  his  daughter  the  happier,  he  was  ready 
with  all  good-will  to  do  it,  not  letting  his  left  hand  know 
what  his  right  hand  was  doing.  Americans  are  more 
public  spirited  in  the  use  of  their  money  than  we  are  ; 
and  Cja'us  took  to  himself  no  special  credit  for  this  grace- 
ful act.  Society  and  the  world,  he  had  been  told,  owed 
Haviland  Dumaresq  an  immense  debt :  and  part  of  that 
debt,  by  the  favour  of  circumstances,  he,  Cyrus  Vanrenen, 
was  privileged  to  discharge  for  it.  It  was  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  wealtli  that  money  could  so  bring  him  into 
pleasing  personal  relations,  however  one-sided,  with  his 
natural  betters. 
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Psyche,  looking  up,  was  dimly  conscious  of  somebody 
approaching.  She  moved  aside  a  little,  and  made  room 
for  the  young  man  on  the  bench.  Cyrus  noted  the  natural 
courtesy  with  keen  pleasure.  She  wanted  him  to  sit 
beside  her,  then  !  And  she  so  very  high-toned  !  Such  a 
singular  honour  from  Haviland  Dumaresq's  daughter  ! 

They  sat  and  watched  out  the  set  together,  Psyche  see- 
ing nothing,  and  Cyrus  talking  gaily  enough  to  her  about 
nothing  in  particular.  Yet  she  listened  gracefully.  The 
full-flowing  murmur  of  his  trivialities  soothed  her.  INIr. 
Vanrenen  was  alwavs  so  kind  and  nice  :  she  liked  him  so 
much  for  his  simple  good-nature. 

As  they  sat  there  talking  idly,  Corona  brought  out  a 
letter  with  an  American  stamp  on  it.  Cyrus  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  read  its  contents  with  a  faint  puckering 
of  his  eyebrows. 

'  Business  slack?'  Corona  inquired  with  obvious  interest. 

'  Well,  the  old  man  writes  the  market's  feverish,'  Cyrus 
answered,  with  a  faint  flush  of  ingenuous  shame.  He 
had  never  felt  ashamed  of  pork  in  his  life  before — in  Cin- 
cinnati, pork  is  as  fashionable  as  cotton  in  Manchester  or 
cutlery  in  Sheffield — but  in  Psyche's  presence  he  was 
vaguely  aware  of  something  ludicrously  common-place 
about  that  Ohio  staple.  To  hide  his  confusion  he  mur- 
mured once  more — '  East-bound  freight-rates  restored  from 
Chicawgo.' 

*  Is  that  so  ?'  Corona  cried,  with  much  meaning. 

'  That  is  so,'  Cyrus  replied ;  *  and,  what's  more, 
Futures  in  lard  are  described  as  nervous.' 

'  You  don't  tell !'  Corona  murmured  sympathetically. 

Like  all  Western  girls,  she  was  a  born  gambler.  Sho 
had  ventured  her  own  little  pile  on  Futures. 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  her  brother  responded ;  '  and  there's  a 
Corner  in  December  ribs  and  sides,  too — a  very  dangerous 
Corner.  January  opened  at  160,  and,  without  once 
receding  from  that  first  figure,  touched  as  high  at  times 
as  172.  "  The  determination  to  carry  the  February 
squeeze  through  to  the  bitter  end,"  Eselstein  sa3-s  in  his 
letter,  "  makes  operators  apprehensive  of  what  may 
occur  with  deferred  deliveries."     It's  awkward — ver}'.' 

'Andwhat'll  Mr.  Eselstein  do  ?'  Corona  asked,  drawing 
a  deep  breath. 
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*  Why,  I  guess  tlie  old  man  '11  back  the  Fiftli  National 
Bank  blind,'  Cyrus  answered,  smiling.  •  He's  bound  to 
gc  it,  with  such  a  squeeze  as  that !     It's  neck  or  nothing.' 

To  Psyche,  all  this  was  Greek  indeed;  Squeezes,  and 
Futures,  and  Corners,  and  so  forth,  meant  less  than 
nothing.  They  were  talking,  to  her,  a  foreign  language. 
Yet  she  felt  vaguely,  for  all  that,  that  she  was  da  trap 
just  then.  She  rose,  and  tried  to  grope  her  way  blindly 
to  the  house.  Cyrus,  rising  at  the  same  moment,  led 
her  up  to  her  father  at  the  door  of  the  iicn.^ion. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said,  turning  round  to  him  with 
rising  tears  in  her  eyes. 

She  was  really  grateful  for  all  these  little  kindnesses. 
Cyrus  opened  the  door,  and  ushered  her  in  with  a  bend- 
ing head.  He  looked  after  her  admiringly,  as  she  felt 
her  way  with  outstretched  hands  through  the  darkling 
passages.  Poor  little  lady  !  He  would  do  anything  to 
serve  her.  She  was  Haviland  Dumaresq's  daughter — 
and  so  very  high-toned  ! 

On  the  steps  Sirena  met  him  with  a  hushed  face. 

'  Cy,'  she  said,  looking  up  at  him,  '  do  you  know  what 
Mr.  Dumaresq  told  me  just  now?  Ho  told  me  you  were 
a  young  man  for  whom  he'd  conceived  quite  a  regard  1  I 
assure  you  he  said  so.  And  I  think,  Cy,'  she  went  on 
after  a  short  pause,  '  you  ought  to  accept  this  intima- 
tion, and  make  the  best  of  your  position  with  Psyche.' 

Cyrus  pondtre^l. 

'  What'd  Gcraldine  Maitland  think?'  he  said  at  last, 
thoughtfully. 

Sirena  rose  to  the  situation  like  a  born  diplomat. 

'Why,  Geraldino  Maitland  said  to  mo  to-day,'  she 
answered  with  deep  wisdom.  '"What  a  pity  Psyche 
don't  take  a  fancy  to  that  dear  fellow,  your  brother  1" 
That's  exactly  how  she  said  it.  And  my  advice  to  you 
is,  go  in  and  try  for  her,  Cy.  It's  something,  you  know, 
to  be  Haviland  Dumaresq's  son-in-law.' 

'  They'd  stare  some  in  Cincinnati,'  Cyrus  admitted, 
stroking  his  nascent  moustache  reflectively. 

'  And  you  like  her,  you  know,  Cy,'  his  sister  continued, 
returning  to  the  charge  and  following  up  her  advantage. 
•  You  must  allow  you  like  her.  I  can  see  every  day  you 
like  her  better.' 
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'  Well,'  Cyrus  admitted  in  an  apologetic  voice,  *  it  don't 
seem  natural  I  shouldn't  like  her,  either — being  thrown 
together  with  her  so  much,  and  she  so  high-toned.  Her 
very  misfortunes  make  a  man  somehow  feel  like  loving 
her.     If  it  weren't  for  Geraldine  Maitland ' 

♦  Geraldine  Maitland  1'  Sirena  cried  scornfully,  inter- 
rupting him  with  a  contemptuous  twirl  of  her  graceful 
fingers.  '  Well,  Cy,  I'd  have  thought  even  you'd  have 
seen  Geraldine  Maitland  don't  sit  on  the  same  rail  with 
Psyche,  any  way.  And  ever  since  Psycho  came  to  the 
house,  you've  been  getting  to  think  more  and  more  of 
Psyche,  and  less  and  less  of  Geraldine  Maitland.' 

'That's  so,  too,'  Cyrus  assented  unreservedly,  after  a 
moment's  thought.  *  That's  good  psychology,  as  Mr. 
Dumaresq  would  say.  It's  no  use  crying  for  the  moon, 
you  see,  lieeney.  So  I  don't  deny,  one  scale's  been 
going  up,  and  the  other  down,  ever  since  Miss  Dumaresq 
came  here.' 

'  Very  well,  then,'  Sirena  said,  with  an  imperious  air. 
'  Let  'em  balance  straight,  and  go  ahead,  Cyrus.  Just 
you  catch  on  to  Psyche,  now  you've  got  the  chance,  and 
don't  go  crying  over  spilt  milk  any  more  with  Geraldine 
Maitland.' 

Her  advice  seemed  wise.  So  for  the  next  three 
months,  accordingly,  Cyrus  Vanrenen  was  Psyche  Du- 
maresq's  most  devoted  slave.  The  simple  -  hearted, 
generous,  whole-souled  young  American,  having  once 
taken  her  up,  fell  easily  in  love  with  her,  if,  indeed,  he 
hadn't  been  more  than  half  in  love  with  her  already. 
He  had  really  persuaded  himself  now— so  blind  is  youth 
— that  if  Psyche  could  only  love  him  in  return,  her  eye- 
sight would  soon  come  all  right  again,  as  the  doctors 
assured  them.  And  for  the  next  three  months,  with  this 
object  in  view,  he  waited  upon  her  as  assiduously  as  her 
own  shadow.  As  for  Psyche,  she,  poor  child  I  accepted 
his  gentle  squiring,  all  unconscious  of  its  aim,  yet  not 
without  gratitude.  A  hand  to  guide  her  was  a  comfort 
in  these  dark  days ;  for  Psyche  herself  never  doubted 
now  the  terrible  truth  that  the  end  of  it  all  must  bo  total 
blindness. 

Yet  when  Sirena  told  Geraldine  Maitland  the  result  of 
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her  little  plot  upon  Cyrus's  heart — a  plot  already  con- 
cocted between  them  in  strict  confidence — Geraldine's 
face,  to  her  surprise,  fell  somewhat.  She  stifled  a  sigh, 
like  a  woman  that  she  was  (and  therefore  illogical),  as  if 
it  hardly  ^)leased  her  to  hear  that  the  lover  she  had  taken 
Buch  pains  to  shuffle  off  could  give  her  up  in  favour  of 
Psyche  quite  so  readily. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A    VISION    OF    THE    NIGHT. 

All  is  not  lost  even  when  things  look  blackest  on  the 
surface.  About  those  same  days — while  Psyche  was 
mourning  her  lost  love  in  Algeria — away  to  the  south  of 
the  African  desert,  a  belated  caravan  was  struggling  along 
on  its  way  northward,  bringing  with  it  two  weary  and 
footsore  Englishmen,  refugees  from  Gordon's  conquered 
force  at  Khartoum.  Both  of  them  were  clad  from  head 
to  foot  with  scrupulous  nicety  in  Arab  costume,  and  both 
were  to  the  outer  eye  of  Islam  devout  Mohammedans  of 
the  purest  orthodoxy. 

After  the  final  assault  of  the  26th  of  January,  when 
those  two  stray  Enghshmen  had  been  wounded  and  left 
for  dead  among  the  slaughtered  in  the  great  square,  their 
bodies  were  taken  up  by  the  Mahdi's  people,  and  carried 
some  time  later  into  the  rough  hospital  which  Gordon 
had  built,  with  the  rest  of  the  sufferers.  There  they 
revived  against  all  hope.  One  of  tliem,  a  tall  dark  man 
with  a  somewhat  sad  Oriental  face,  spoke  Arabic  with  the 
perfect  fluency  of  a  native ;  by  his  aid,  the  other,  of  more 
European-looking  and  whiter  type,  had  been  recognised 
by  the  Mahdi's  troops  as  a  good  Moslem  in  the  Egyptian 
service,  and  spared  accordingly  from  the  doom  of  slavery 
which  was  the  universal  fate  of  the  remaining  handful  of 
Europeans  left  alive  in  conquered  Khartoum. 

After  a  month  or  two  of  convalescence  in  the  captured 
city,  the  two  refugees  had  started  with  a  caravan  going 
westward  toward  Darfur  and  the  Central  Soudan.  Con- 
sidine  was  right :  his  companions  had  escaped  with  their 
lives  indeed  from  that  carmagnole  of  slaughter.    But  to 
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get  away  to  Europe  ^Yas  a  very  different  and  mucla  more 
difficult  matter.  Liniiell  linew,  indeed,  how  impossible 
it  would  have  been  to  force  his  road  northward  by  the 
direct  route  to  Dongola  and  Cairo,  or  even  to  seek  the 
Eed  Sea  coast  at  uncertain  Suakin.  To  do  either  would 
be  to  proclaim  themselves  at  once  as  Christians,  or  at 
least  well-wishers  to  the  Egyptian  cause.  Their  sole 
chance  of  escape  lay,  therefore,  in  accepting  both  Islam 
and  the  Mahdi  with  perfect  resignation,  and  trying  to 
retreat  upon  the  further  interior,  where  the  Khalifa 
reigned  supreme,  rather  than  in  attempting  to  open  com- 
munications northward  with  Egypt  and  the  infidel. 

The  painter's  plan,  accordingly,  was  to  cross  the  desert 
by  Ideles  and  Ouargla,  and  to  come  out  with  the  cara- 
vans that  abut  at  last  on  the  Mediterranean  in  Algerian 
territory. 

It  was  a  bold  design.  The  notion  was  indeed  both  a 
difficult  and  a  dangerous  one.  In  order  to  accomplish  it, 
they  had  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  a  fanatical  popu- 
lation, lately  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious 
frenzy  by  the  Mahdi's  revolt,  and  ready  to  kill  at  a 
moment's  notice,  without  trial  or  appeal,  any  man  even 
suspected  of  being  not  merely  a  Christian,  but  even  an 
orthodox  anti-Mahdist  Mussulman.  The  slightest  de- 
parture from  the  intricate  rules  of  Moslem  ceremonial, 
the  faintest  indication  of  ignorance  or  un familiarity  as  to 
the  endless  details  of  Moslem  ritual,  the  tiniest  slip  in 
speech  or  manners,  would  have  entailed  upon  them  both 
instant  destruction. 

Linnell,  however,  was  an  old  hand  at  the  devices  and 
shifts  of  Oriental  travel :  he  taught  his  companion  all  he 
knew  himself:  and  by  sedulously  giving  out  that  they 
were  Asiatic  Mussulmans,  retiring  from  Khartoum  after 
having  lost  their  all  during  the  protracted  siege,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  off  suspicion  from  his  too  dangerous 
neighbour,  who  had  thus  no  need  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  Arabs  at  all.  To  the  other  members  of  the 
various  caravans  they  joined  on  their  way — for  they 
shifted  often  of  set  purpose — they  were  merely  Moham- 
med Ali  of  Sind,  and  Seyyid  Ben  Marabet  of  Upper 
India.    Mohammed  Ali  could  speak  Arabic  well;  the 
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Soy y id,  as  was  natural,  though  skilled  in  the  Koran, 
knew  no  language  at  all  save  his  own  local  Urdu  tongue. 

On  such  terms  the  fugitives  had  managed  to  make 
their  way  by  long,  slow  stages  as  far  as  Tiutellust, 
whence  they  were  endeavouring  now  to  cross  the  main 
desert  by  the  accustomed  track  to  Ideles  and  Ouargla. 

Ghastly  as  all  their  experiences  of  Eastern  travel  had 
been,  this  particular  march  was  the  ghastliest  and  most 
dangerous  of  any.  Suspicion  closed  in  upon  them,  they 
knew  not  why.  Thj  nearer  they  came  to  Christian  rule 
the  more  did  their  companions  appear  to  distrust  them. 
On  one  particular  night,  during  that  terrible  march,  the 
camels  had  all  been  arranged  for  the  evening,  the  Arabs 
were  all  resting  in  their  places  in  the  tents,  and  the  two 
Europeans  in  a  remote  corner  sat  chatting  together 
wearily  and  in  doubt  about  their  further  progress. 

•  Austen,'  Linnell  began,  in  a  very  commonplace  and 
natural  tone,  dissembling  his  feelings,  *  don't  look  at  n  e  as 
if  I  were  saying  anything  the  least  out  of  the  way,  and 
don't  speak  as  if  you  were  at  all  alarmed  or  suspicious ; 
but  there's  danger  ahead.  Things  are  coming  to  a  crisis. 
I've  been  expecting  it  daily  for  some  time  past,  and  now 
I'm  sure  it's  actually  upon  us.  You  made  one  or  two 
mistakes  in  the  mid-day  prayers,  I  observed,  to-day : 
omitted  to  turn  to  Mecca  after  the  last  clause  of  the 
Litany  of  the  Faithful— and  the  Sheikh,  I'm  sure,  suspects 
you  of  being  a  Christian.' 

'  You  don't  really  think  so  ?'  Sir  Austen  answered, 
making  his  tone  seem  as  simple  and  unconcerned  as 
possible,  in  spite  of  the  alarm  this  announcement  inspired, 
for  fear  the  Arabs  should  notice  they  were  talking  secrets 
tegether. 

*  Yes,  I  do,'  Linnell  replied,  as  jauntily  as  before. 
'  The  position's  critical :  extremely  critical.  We  must  be 
very  cautious  how  we  proceed  in  future.  A  word,  a  look, 
a  movement  may  lose  us  all.  There's  another  caravan 
gone  on,  you  know,  towards  Ideles  yesterday.  If  only  we 
could  slink  away  safely  to  that  one,  where  we're  not  known, 
we  might  avoid  any  further  suspicion  for  the  present.  But 
here  we  shall  be  watched  with  a  thousand  eyes,  and  tho 
tiniest  new  error  will  seal  our  death-warrant.' 
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Sir  Austen  protended  to  look  idly  around. 

*  "What  do  you  propose  to  do,  then  ?'  he  asked  with  a 
careless  expression.  *  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  give  them  the  slip,  and  steal  clear  away  to  the 
party  in  front  of  us  ?' 

*  If  it's  done  at  all,'  Linnell  answered  promptly,  pre- 
tending to  be  deeply  engaged  in  discussing  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  native  boots,  which  he  turned  over  and  in- 
spected with  minute  care,  *  it  must  be  done  this  very 
night,  not  a  moment  later :  delay  would  be  fatal.  Just 
look  at  this  hole  here.  Could  I  sow  it  up,  do  you  think  ? 
Ah,  yes,  I  thought  so.  The  fastest  camels  have  done 
comparatively  little  for  their  powers  to-day.  If  we  took 
them  out  by  three  in  the  morning  they'd  be  fresh  enough 
for  our  purpose,  and  we  might  get  such  a  start  that  the 
caravan  people  could  never  overtake  us  with  their  lumber- 
ing beasts  ;  and  we  could  easily  make  the  others  believe 
we'd  been  forced  to  fly  from  robber  Bedouins.* 

♦Shall  we  risk  it?'  Sir  Austen  asked,  turning  over  the 
boot,  and  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  discussing  the  ways 
and  means  of  mending  it. 

'We  will,'  Linnell  answered.  'It's  agreed,  then. 
Good.  At  three  o'clock.  We've  had  many  close  shaves 
of  our  lives  together,  Austen,  and  I'm  almost  beginning 
to  get  tired  of  them  now  ;  but  for  one  person's  sake  I'll 
have  a  try  once  more.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  get  back  with 
a  whole  skin  to  England.* 

Sir  Austen  gathered  up  his  burnous  and  examined  the 
hem. 

'  Charlie,*  he  said  penitently,  '  this  is  all  my  fault. 
Why  trouble  yourself  with  me  ?  There'd  be  no  danger 
for  you  if  I  were  left  behind.  Go  on  yourself  alone,  and 
leave  me,  if  you  will,  to  their  tender  morcies.' 

'  No,  no,'  Linnell  answered,  hardly  repressing  his 
natural  horror  at  such  a  proposition.  *  We've  risked  it 
together  so  many  months  now,  and  we'll  risk  it  to  the 
end,  come  what  may  of  it.' 

He  spoke  as  carelessly  and  as  lightly  as  he  could ;  but 
his  voice  even  so  had  a  tinge  of  solemnity  that  roused  the 
Sheikh's  unfavourable  attention. 

*  Mohammed  AH,'  he  cried,  gazing  ov.er  at  him  curiously 
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from  under  his  eyebrows,  '  what  are  you  talking  about 
with  your  countryman  so  much?  The  servants  of  the 
Prophet  should  rest  in  peace.  It  is  not  well  that  a  noise 
should  be  made  in  the  tents  at  nightfall.' 

'  I  will  rest,  Sheikh,  in  Allah's  name,*  Linnell  made 
answer  piously,  with  an  appropriate  gesture.  •  Not 
another  word,  Austen,'  he  added  warningly.  ♦  He's  very 
suspicious.' 

*  Mohammed  Ali,'  the  Sheikh  said  again,  glaring  most 
ominously  at  both  the  men,  '  come  away  from  your 
countryman  and  sit  by  my  side.  Let  Seyyid  Ben  Mara- 
bet  take  his  place  at  the  far  end  in  the  corner  by  the 
baggage.' 

Linnell  knew  better  than  to  demur  to  this  order.  He 
rose  at  once,  with  a  most  submissive  air,  as  becomes  a 
Moslem,  and  took  up  his  place  where  the  Sheikh  beckoned 
him.  Sir  Austen  also  stood  up  instinctively,  and  moved 
to  the  spot  that  Linnell's  hand  pointed  out  in  silence. 
In  such  a  case,  implicit  obedience  was  their  only  chance 
of  avoiding  immediate  murder. 

Eeduced  for  the  moment  to  absolute  quiet,  Linnell 
curled  himself  up  in  his  thick  burnous  and  tried  his  best  to 
snatch  a  little  sleep,  but  found  he  could  not.  The  terrors 
and  dangers  of  their  situation  weighed  too  heavily  on  his 
mind  to  admit  of  rest.  He  waited  anxiously  for  three 
o'clock  to  come.  He  did  not  even  turn  where  he  lay, 
for  fear  of  arousing  fresh  distrust.  He  held  himself  in  a 
cramped  position  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  rather  than  wake 
the  Sheikh  or  the  Arabs  from  their  snoring  slumber. 

Sir  Austen  was  more  fortunate.  Wrapped  up  in  his 
rugs,  he  dozed  off  for  awhile  in  the  corner  where  he  lay, 
and  refreshed  himself  against  the  toil  they  must  neces- 
sarily endure  before  morning.  But  even  he  could  hardly 
sleep  for  excitement  and  suspicion.  His  rest  was  very 
broken  indeed.  He  turned  and  tossed  with  occasional 
low  groans.  About  half  -  past  two  his  head  moved 
violently.  Some  strange  and  horrible  vision  was  sweep- 
ing before  his  eyes,  Linnell  felt  certain. 

And  so  in  truth  it  was.  A  strange  and  very  unnatural 
nightmare.  Sir  Austen,  as  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground, 
curled  up  iu  his  burnous,  and  grasping  his  pistol,  was 
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dreaming  a  dream  so  terrible  in  its  way  that  it  might 
well  have  made  Linnell's  blood  run  cold  within  him  had 
he  only  known  it. 

A  ghastly  dream — eruel,  wicked,  horrible !  Ou  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  in  the  early  dawn.  Sir  Austen  seemed 
to  his  disordered  fancy — what  will  not  sleep  suggest  ? — 
to  be  leaning  over  a  body — a  lifeless  body — ho  knew  not 
whose,  or  how  it  came  there.  A  great  silence  brooded 
over  the  scene  :  a  red-hot  sun  :  a  brown,  hot  desert :  and 
full  in  its  midst  that  mysterious  body  !  It  was  a  bleed- 
ing body,  bleeding  from  the  head.  He  looked  at  it  close. 
Wounded  :  ah,  wounded — a  great  round  wound  on  the 
right  temple.  Shot ;  but  by  whom  ?  Sir  Austen,  turn- 
ing and  groaning,  knew  not. 

His  dream  passed.  He  slept.  Then  he  dreamt  again. 
The  same  dream  as  ever.  An  awful  mystery  seemed  to 
surround  that  body.  Sir  Austen,  gasping  in  his  sleep 
for  breath,  was  dimly  conscious  of  some  terrible  remorse, 
some  awful  link  that  seemed  to  bind  his  own  soul  to  that 
murdered  corpse.  Ah,  heaven,  what  link?  Whoso  it 
was,  or  why  he  hn  ^  ;hot  it,  he  had  no  idea.  Face  and 
form  suggested  nothing  to  him.  All  was  vague  and 
blank  and  terrible.  But  an  appalling  consciousness  of 
guilt  and  crime  seemed  to  swamp  his  senses.  He  knew 
only  in  some  dim,  half-uncertain  way  that  the  man  was 
dead — and  that  he  himself  felt  like  a  murderer. 

He  turned  restlessly  once  more  upon  his  outstretched 
rug.  With  the  turn  came  a  change.  The  light  of  the 
oil-lamp  was  flickering  on  his  eyes.  It  brought  a  new 
chapter  in  his  uncertain  vision.  His  dream  melted  away 
to  an  English  lawn.  His  wife  was  there — that  dear 
young  wife  of  his — and  she  read  him  a  letter  :  an  im- 
portant letter.  It  was  a  lawyer's  letter  about  some 
inherited  wealth.  He  hardly  understood  at  first  what  it 
was  all  about ;  but  in  some  dim  fashion  he  fancied  to 
himself  he  had  come  unexpectedly  into  a  great  property. 
Something  about  a  lawsuit  with  somebody  who  claimed 
to  inherit  the  estate,  *  Pooh,  pooh,'  he  heard  his  lawyer 
say  idly  in  his  dream  ;  '  the  girl  hasn't  got  a  leg  to  stand 
upon.' 
.   He  dozed  for  awhile  in  a  quieter  fashion.    Then  he 
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foun6  himself  once  more  crawlinf^  on  all-fours  on  tho 
desert  sand.  The  corpse  was  tlicro,  whiter  and  more 
horrible  to  behold  than  ever.  It  lay  on  its  face,  welter- 
ing in  blood.  A  hideous  curiosity  possessed  liis  soul. 
He  mxL8i  find  out  whose  body  it  was.  lie  turned  it  over 
and  gazed  on  its  features.  Oh,  horror,  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes  !  It  was  Charles  Linuell  who  lay  dead 
and  stiff  before  him  ! 

Then  a  hideous  truth  Hashed  over  him  like  lightning. 
Murdered  !     And  by  him  !     I'or  his  money,  his  money  ! 

With  a  start  and  a  cry,  Sir  Austen  awoke,  lie  sat  up 
in  his  horror  and  gazed  wildly  around.  Thauk  heaven 
—  thank  heaven,  it  was  all  a  dream!  lie  wasn't  a 
criminal !  He  wasn't  a  murderer  !  There  stood  Charles 
Linnell,  gazing  at  him  reproachfully,  not  dead,  but  alive, 
one  finger  on  his  lip,  and  one  on  the  watch  he  held  out 
before  him.  Sir  Austen,  remembering  where  he  was  and 
how,  took  it  all  in  at  a  rapid  glance.  It  was  the  stroke 
of  three — and  his  terror-stricken  cry  had  almost  roused 
the  slumbering  Arabs.  In  a  second  ho  was  awake  and 
all  himself  again. 

Noiselessly  and  silently  they  crept  from  the  tent,  and 
stole  unperceived  into  tho  open  desert.  Sir  Austen's 
heart  beat  hard  even  yet  with  the  horror  and  awe  of  that 
strange  awakening;  but  he  sti'led  it  with  an  effort  and 
stole  on  by  his  cousin.  They  cleared  the  tents,  and 
reached  the  camels'  tether.  Tiiank  heaven,  thank 
heaven  I  it  was  all  a  vision. 

Yet  what  awful  suggestion  of  Satan  was  this  tliat  had 
come  to  him  all  unconscious  in  his  dreaniin.L,'  moments  ? 

If    Charles   Linnell   were   even    now   to   die IIo 

bhuddered  to  think  he  could  even  dream  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


LNEXPECTED. 


A  WEEK  or  two  later,  Cyrus  Yanreuen  sat  one  brilliant 
Algerian  morning  under  the  shade  of  the  drooping  pepper- 
tree  at  the  Grangers,  discussing  with  his  sister  Corona  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  serious  move  he  contemplated  in  the 
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game  of  life.  To  the  Western  American  mind,  indeed, 
few  things  on  earth  are  really  serious ;  but  this  was  one 
of  them.  Not,  to  bo  sure,  that  the  question  of  getting 
married,  or  of  who  you  chose  for  your  accessory  in  tho 
fact,  could  be  regarded  as  in  itself  a  particularly  grave 
one ;  but  when  the  person  contemplated  was  so  very 
high-toned  as  Psyche  Dumaresq — well,  Cyrus  felt  that 
to  propose  outright  demanded  some  unwonted  previous 
deliberation.  So  ho  discussed  it  long  and  he  discussed  it 
earnestly. 

'  I  guess,  Corona,'  he  said  decisively  at  last,  '  I'll 
plunge  on  it  to-day.  You  must  plunge  once.  After  all, 
at  the  worst  she  can  only  say  no  to  me.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  that's  one  of  the  shortest  words  in  the  English 
language.' 

*  Tho  question  is,  though,'  Corona  answered,  very 
demure,  *  if  you  waited  a  little  longer  mightn't  she  feel 
a  bit  more  like  making  a  yes  of  it  ?' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know  for  that,'  Cyrus  answered  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  with  philosophic  calm.  *A  man 
never  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries.  I've  bossed  a 
pork-ring,  so  I  don't  see  why  I  need  shrink  into  my  shoes 
before  a  w^oman,  anyhow.  I  may  be  presumptuous — she's 
so  particularly  high-toned — but  I  somehow  feel  as  if  she 
kind  of  liked  me.' 

'  That  sort  of  girl  don't  marry  a  man  because  she  kind 
of  likes  him,'  Corona  answered  with  prompt  decision. 
'  She  marries  only  when  she  loves  him  like — like  any- 
thing, Cyrus.  But  there  ain't  much  harm  in  trying,  any 
way.  It  would  bo  a  pretty  good  thing  for  the  family, 
say,  if  we  could  feel  you  were  marrying  Haviland 
Dumaresq's  daughter.' 

'  It  would,'  her  brother  repeated  with  emphasis. 
*  Folks  would  admire  at  it  in  Cincinnati.' 

So  Cyrus  made  up  his  mind  for  the  plunge,  and  only 
waited  for  the  fitting  opportunity. 

Now,  opportunity,  as  is  well  known,  comes  in  time  to 
him  who  seeks  it.  It  came  to  Cyrus  soon  after  lunch, 
when  Psyche,  groping  her  way  into  the  garden,  sat  down 
by  herself  on  the  stone  seat  in  a  far  corner.  She  sat  and 
gazed  at  the  deep  blue  sky  she  could  not  see,  and  listened 
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to  tho  hum  of  tho  invisible  beos  murmurinf;  among  the 
fruit-trees.  Tlie  low  buzz  of  insects  was  dear  to  iier  now. 
Sound  had  come  to  replace  si^^ht.  A  certain  quiet  calm 
possessed  her  soul.  It  was  the  resignation  of  despair 
stealmg  graciously  over  her.  Presently  Cyrus  strolled 
up  as  if  by  accident,  and  sat  down  quietly  on  the  bench 
beside  her.  Psyche  made  room  for  him  gladly.  Tho 
good  young  American  was  so  kind  and  nice,  so  thought- 
ful and  attentive,  she  really  liked  him.  He  began  to 
talk  to  her,  as  ho  seated  himself  by  her  side  in  an  un- 
concerned way,  as  if  he  meant  nothing — merely  every- 
day talk  of  a  gossipy  sort  about  tho  people  in  i\iQ^ iwnn'um. 

'  You  like  Sirena,'  he  said  at  last,  in  a  very  pleased 
voice,  in  answer  to  something  Psycho  had  remarked. 
'  And  Corona  too.  I'm  sure  you  like  them.  It's  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  mo  to  find  you  like  Sirena.' 

*  I  lovo  them  both  dearly,'  Psycho  answered  with 
warmth.  '  Except  Geraldino  Maitland,  I  think,  Mr. 
Vanrenen,  I  never  met  anybody  I  liked  so  much.  In 
a  i^cnsion  like  this,  one  gets  to  know  and  understand 
people's  characters  so  thoroughly,  you  see.  11  very  where 
else  you  choose  your  intimates ;  hero  you  have  com- 
panionship thrust  upon  you,  willy-nilly.  And  it  seems 
to  me,  the  more  you  know  the  nice  people,  the  nicer  they 
become ;  and  the  more  you  know  the  unpleasant  ones, 
the  more  do  their  disagreeable  traits  grow  upon  you.' 

'  That's  60,'  Cyrus  assented  with  a  pleased  smile. 
'  And  our  girls  outlive  the  test  pretty  well,  you  think, 
Miss  Dumaresq  ?' 

'  They  need  no  test,'  Psyche  answered  warmly.  *  They're 
just  charming.  Sirena's  a  dear,  and  I  loved  her  almost 
from  the  very  first  moment  I  ever  saw  her.  I  think  that's 
generally  tho  way  with  me.  I  suppose  my  instincts  are 
quick,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  whoever  I  like, 
I  like  instinctively;  and  whoever  I  don't  like,  I  don't  like 
from  the  very  beginning.' 

Cyrus  leaned  forward  with  an  eager  bend. 

'  And  which  did  you  do  with  ??z(3,  Miss  Dumaresq  ?'  he 
asked  anxiously. 

Psyche  started. 

'  Why,  Mr.  Vani'enen,*  she  said  with  transparent  frank- 
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ness,  '  bow  on  earth  could  anybody  do  anything  but  like 
you  ?  i  don't  think  it's  possible  to  talk  to  you  onco 
without  liking  you  ever  so  much.  You're  so  good  and 
true.     I  should  think  everybody  always  liked  you.' 

Cyrus's  heart  was  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

'  Thank  you,  Miss  Duniaresq,'  he  said  in  a  rather  low 
and  gentle  voice.  *  That  means  a  great  deal  to  mo,  I 
can  tell  yoa  :  a  great  deal  more  than,  you  imagine,  I'm 
certain.  Indeed,  there's  so?nething  I  want  to  say  to  you 
about  that.     Ever  since  you  came  here ' 

Ho  broke  off  short,  for  Psyche,  anticipating  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  had  risen  from  her  seat  with  a  littlo 
startled  cry,  and  was  groping  her  way  back  toward  the 
j)cnsion  in  dismay.  Cyrus's  tone  had  told  her  all.  It 
was  dreadful,  dreadful.  This  was  something  for  which 
she  was  wholly  unprepared.  In  her  deep,  deep  sorrow, 
to  have  this  thrust  upon  her  1  And  by  anyone  so  kind 
and  good  as  Cyrus  !  It  grieved  her  to  the  quick  that  he 
should  have  blundered  into  so  sad  and  hopeless  a  mistake. 
The  V£  u'euens'  friendship  had  been  very  pleasant  to 
her — the  one  bright  spot  in  her  desert  of  trouble  :  and 
now  this  painful  and  unexpected  contretemps  would 
spoil  all ;  she  could  never  feel  again  as  she  had  hitherto 
felt  towards  them.  She  groped  her  way  on,  and  made 
blindly  for  the  door.  Cyrus,  all  abashed,  but  watchful 
and  kindly  still,  walked  by  her  side,  and  guided  her  move- 
ments almost  imperceptibly. 

As  she  reached  the  doc  ,  she  turned  round  to  him, 
crimson,  but  very  gently.  '  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vanrenen,' 
she  said  in  her  soft  sweet  voice.  *  I'm  so  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  silence  and  your  help.  You  saw  how  I  felt. 
That  was  more  than  kind  of  you.' 

*  And  I  mayn't  say  more  ?'  Cyrus  asked,  half  trembling. 

*  Not  at  present,'  Psyche  answered,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  srid.  '  You — you  took  me  so  much  by  surprise, 
you  Jf.now.  I  wasn't  expecting  it.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
I'll  tell— Sirena  or  Corona  everything  I  feel.  But  not 
now.  I  can't  bear  it  vat.  Please  go,  Mr.  Vanrenen. 
There's  Geraldine  come  to  have  he^*  set  at  tennis  with 
you.' 

Cyrus,  obedient  as  always,  raised  his  hat,  though  he 
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sorely  wondered  what  Psycho  meant.  But  these  high- 
toned  women  are  always  so  hard  to  understand.  They 
don't  say  what  they  mean  right  out :  they  talk  round  and 
round  thiugs.  Their  feelings  are  more  than  a  fellow  can 
fathom.  But  you've  got  to  accept  them.  You  must  take 
them  on  their  own  terms  or  give  the  pursuit  up  altogetlier. 
They  won't  be  anything  except  themselves.  So  he  turned 
on  his  heel,  and,  descending  to  the  tennis  court,  took  his 
seat  quietly  beside  Geraldine  Maitland. 

As  for  poor  Psyche,  much  moved  and  disturbed  by  this 
untoward  event,  she  took  refuge  for  awhile,  of  set  purpose, 
in  the  little  salon  ;  for  if  she  had  gone  to  her  own  room, 
she  muet  have  burst  into  tears  and  cried  her  eyes  out. 
Iler  father  was  i  lere,  reading  a  book  on  the  sofa;  and 
Corona,  too  ;  she  could  just  make  out  a  vague  blur  for 
Corona.  So  she  glided  in,  and  sank  into  a  seat.  Ilavi- 
land  Duiiiaresq  glanced  up  from  his  book  as  she  entered 
and  smiled  approbation.  She  had  made  her  way  to  her 
seat  without  much  dilliculty,  and  now  she  was  gazing,  by 
no  means  vacantly,  around  the  room.  He  was  sure  by 
the  intelligent  look  in  her  eyes  that  Psyche  was  really 
taking  in  and  observing  the  various  objects. 

And  so,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  she  really  was. 
To  conceal  her  agitation,  to  hide  her  misery,  she  was  look 
ing  about  her  with  all  her  eyes  at  the  things  in  the  room. 
And  what  was  more,  she  saw  them — she  saw  them. 

A  newspaper  lay  on  the  centre  table  of  the  salon. 
Psyche  could  make  it  out  quite  distinctly  as  a  dim  white 
patch  from  the  place  where  she  sat  on  the  low  divan 
between  the  two  arcaded  Moorish  windows.  Partly  to 
please  Haviland  Dumaresq,  partly  to  hide  her  pain  and 
distress,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  try  and  read  it.  Her 
father  was  always  urging  her  to  read,  and  so  was  the 
doctor,  and  Sirena  too,  and  Corona,  and  everybody.  If 
only  she  would  rouse  herself,  they  said — one  effort  of  will — 
all  might  yet  begin  to  re-establish  itself.  Well,  then,  she 
would  :  she  would  do  it  to  please  them.  With  that  firm- 
ness of  purpose  which  ran  in  the  very  blood  with  her,  an 
inheritance  of  character  from  Haviland  Dumaresq,  Psyche 
determined  that,  swim  and  dance  as  it  might,  she  luould 
make  it  out — she  would  read  it.    She  wo.ild  show  them 
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all  she  could  at  least  try  hard :  bhe  would  not  be  beaten 
by  mere  dead  circumstance  without  at  any  rate  one  more 
stern  struggle. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  she  rose  from  her  seat  again 
and  groped  her  way  across  the  room  firmly.  Corona  saw 
her,  and,  rising  in  concert,  glided  across  to  take  her  arm 
and  lead  her  to  the  table.  But  Psyche  waved  the  friendly 
aid  aside  with  an  imperious  gesture.  She  wanted  to  do 
it  all  by  herself.  She  stumbled  across  the  vacant  space 
to  the  table  with  doubtful  feet,  and  took  up  the  dim  white 
patch  in  her  trembling  fingers.  Her  father  watched  her 
furtively  above  the  top  of  his  book.  Looking  hard  at  the 
title,  and  concentrating  her  gaze,  she  saw  to  her  surprise 
that  she  could  still  rajike  out  the  big  print  letters.  It 
was  the  D^pdclies  Algiricnncs,  and  it  was  dated  Jcudi,  26 
Fdvrier.  Pleased  at  her  success,  she  turned  back  to  the 
window,  and  seated  herself  once  more  on  the  low  divan, 
where  she  tried  to  spell  out  the  matter  of  the  telegrams. 

As  sh-e  gazed  at  them  vacantly,  a  word  in  the  second 
column  caught  her  eye  on  a  sudden — a  word  that  no 
longer  swam  or  danced,  but  stared  at  her  straight  and  hard 
in  fast  black  letters — a  word  that  she  could  have  seen,  she 
felt,  if  she  were  stone-bhnd — a  word  that  burned  itself 
then  and  there  into  her  very  brain. 

A  single  EngUsh  name  I 

The  name  Linnell,  as  clear  as  daylight. 

She  almost  cried  aloud  with  horror  and  surprise- 
horror,  and  a  certain  vague,  indefinite  fascination. 

She  knew  he  was  dead  :  it  was  the  certainty  of  his 
death  the  paper  announced.  Some  straggler  from  the 
Soudan  must  have  brought  to  Algiers  the  terrible  tidings. 
Better  the  certainty  than  suspense  any  longer. 

For  to  Psyche  there  was  but  one  Lmnell  in  the  whole 
wide  world.  What  to  her  were  baronets  or  parsons  or 
British  ofiicers  ?  The  name  must  needs  be  his  and  no- 
body else's. 

With  a  terrible  elTort,  she  restrained  herself  from 
calling  out,  she  restrained  herself  from  fainting.  Cold 
ac  death,  she  concentrated  her  glance  once  more  upon 
the  paper.  • 

Science  was  right.    It  needed  but  a  strong  exercise  of 
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will.  As  sliG  focussed  her  eyes  upon  tlio  dim  wliito 
sheet,  letter  after  letter  came  out  distinctly,  in  blood- 
red  tints,  till  she  could  make  out  the  key-words  of  tho 
sentence  easily  :  they  glared  at  her  from  the  page  like 
liquid  fire.  They  were  :  *  Biskra ' — '  LiunoU '— '  Khar- 
toum ' — *  Gordon.* 

She  bit  her  lip  till  the  blood  came  almost,  and  dug  the 
nails  of  her  clenched  left  hand  deep  into  the  palm  to 
increase  the  stimulus.  She  was  striving  hard  enough 
now  in  all  conscience.  Her  father  and  tho  doctors  could 
find  no  fault  with  her. 

Slowly,  slowly,  those  critical  words  blazed  out  more 
distinctly  and  plainer  still.  Line  after  line  gradually 
arranged  itself.  Tho  colours  only  seemed  all  gone 
wrong.  They  glowed  so  fiercely,  like  molten  gold,  she 
could  hardly  look  at  them.  But  she  looked  for  all  that 
— she  looked  and  shuddered.  And  this  was  what  sho 
read,  in  telegraphic  French,  written'  as  it  seemed  to  her 
in  crimson  letters,  on  a  burning  ground  of  fiery  orange  : 

*  BisJcra,  Feb.  24. — Arabs  from  the  oases  announce  to- 
day that  a  caravan  now  crossing  tho  desert  convoys  a 
survivor  of  Gordon's  army  at  Khartoum,  cut  off  by  tho 
Mahdi  in  the  course  of  last  winter.  From  the  description 
given,  it  would  appear  that  tho  fugitive  is  probably  an 
Englishman,  whose  name  the  Arabs  assert  to  be  Sir  Linnell . 
In  effect  an  officer  of  that  name  is  known  to  have  been 
missing  after  the  fall  of  Khartoum.  The  caravan  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  Biskra  some  time  aboul  the  Gth  proximo.' 

Psyche's  strength  held  out  till  she  had  finished  the 
telegram.  Then  she  fell  back  on  her  seat  and  swooned 
away  suddenly. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ONE    HOPE    IS   TOO   LIKE   DESPAIR. 

When  Psyche  opened  her  eyes  again,  she  was  lying  ou 
her  own  bed  in  the  little  blue-and-green  Moorish  room, 
and  sho  knew  by  the  sound  of  whispered  voices  that  iier 
father  and  Birena  were  leaning  tenderly  over  her.    Bub 
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all  fti'ound  was  dark  as  pitch  now  :  not  a  ray  of  light,  not 
a  tremor  of  sense,  reached  at  last  those  great  dim  eyes 
of  hers. 

*  I  know,  my  darling,'  Ilaviland  Dumaresq  said,  with 
a  stifled  groan,  as  she  looked  up  appealingly  in  the 
direction  of  the  place  whence  she  heard  his  voice  come 
towards  her.  *  I  took  it  up  and  read  it.  I  understand 
all.  But,  my  darling,  my  darling,  your  sight's  come 
back  :  you  saw  it !  you  read  it !' 

*  It's  the  last  thing  I  shall  ever  see  on  earth,'  Psyche 
answered  solemnly — '  if  it  isn't  He.  My  eyes  are  gone 
now.  I  can  make  out  nothing.  Not  a  sparkle  of  light. 
I'm  in  black  darkness.' 

It  was  the  first  time  father  or  daughter  had  ever  openly 
alluded  to  Liunell's  existence  since  the  day  of  that 
terrible  awakening  at  Petherton.  Ilaviland  Dumaresq 
made  no  overt  answer,  but  he  leant  over  her  with  hot 
tears  dropping  from  his  eyes  unchecked  upon  her  face, 
and  held  her  cold  white  hand  intertwined  in  his  with  a 
fatherly  i)ressure. 

'  Is  it  He  or  the  other  one?'  Psyche  cried  again,  unable 
to  hold  her  suspense  and  anxiety  locked  up  any  longer  in 
her  own  bosom.  '  How  can  we  find  out  ?  Oh,  how  can 
we  find  out  ?  Father,  do  vou  think  it's  He  or  the  other 
one  ?• 

At  that  piteous  cry,  Haviland  Dumaresq  felt  his  own 
heart  sink  horribly  within  him.  '  My  darling,'  he  said, 
with  a  fearful  shrinking  reluctance,  '  I  can't  bear  to 
buoy  you  up  with  a  false  hope  :  if  the  paper  says  any- 
thing, it  says  Sir  Austen :  "an  officer  of  that  name  is 
known  to  have  been  missing  from  Gordon's  force  after 
the  fall  of  Khartoum."  ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  Psyche  cried,  sitting  up  on  the  bed,  and 
groping  v/ith  her  hand  for  Sirena  to  support  her.  ♦  But 
that's  conjecture — that's  pure  conjecture.'  Love  had 
taugUt  her  logic  of  its  own  accord.  '  The  newspaper 
knows  no  more  than  we  do.  They  can't  tell  whether  H'  - 
he  or  not.  The  one  thing  they  know  is  that  his  name  is 
— that :  the  French  put  Sir  so  often  for  Llr. ' 

*  Perhaps,*  her  father  answered  slowly  and  sp/^'y,  un- 
willing to  quench  the  smoking  flax  of  Psyche'p  desiion- 
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dency ;  *  but  we  can't  tell.  We  can  never  ^nicss  it.  We 
must  wait  and  see.  He'll  soon  be  at  Biskra.  Only, 
darling,  don't  let  yourself  hope  too  easily,  I  implore 
you.' 

Psyche  rose,  and  stood  up  on  the  floor.  Her  face 
was  very  white  and  resolute.  No  staggering  or  inde- 
cision now.  She  groped  her  way  like  a  blind  woman  to 
the  wardrobe  in  the  corner,  and  took  out  her  jacket  and 
hat  by  feeling  for  them. 

'  Where  are  you  going,  my  child  ? '  her  father  asked  in 
blank  surprise. 

'  To  Biskra,'  Psyche  answered,  gazing  back  at  him 
iutently  from  her  sightless  orbs.  '  To  Biskra— to  look 
for  him.' 

'  IMy  darling,  my  darling,  it's  quite  impossible  !' 

•  Papa,'  Psyche  said,  groping  blindly  towards  the  door, 
*  I  mnat  go.  I  feel  I've  got  to.  I  can't  wait  here  for 
all  those  days  in  this  terror  and  uncertainty.' 

Sirena  seized  her  two  hands  in  hers.  *  Psyche,'  she 
cried,  with  tears  falling  fast,  *  you  can't  go.  You're  not 
half  strong  enough.  It'd  kill  you  to  travel  all  the  way 
to  the  desert,  as  weak  as  you  are  now.  But  you  shan't 
wait  one  minute  longer  than  necessary,  if  n-e,  can  help  it, 
in  this  state  of  suspense.  Cyrus  and  I  will  go  to  Biskra 
right  away,  and  wire  news  to  you,  wh'^  it  is,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.' 

Psyche  shook  her  head  with  infinite  sadness.  '  That 
won't  do,'  she  murmured.  '  I  can't  ston*  still.  I  must 
do  something.  I  want  to  be  moving,  i  want  to  bo  in 
action,  or  else  I  shall  die.  And  besides,  if  it's  really  and 
truly  He,  I  want  to  be  there  on  the  spot  to  welcome  him.' 

Her  eyes  as  she  spoke  were  dry  and  tearless.  The 
contrast  between  her  words  and  her  impassive  face  was 
terrible  to  behold.  Sirena  forced  her  gently  back  into 
an  easy-chair.  '  Cry  1  darling,'  she  exclaimed  impl(;ringly. 
'  Cry,  cry,  and  that'll  relieve  you  !  I  wanted  to  have 
you  for  my  very  own  sister ;  but  now  I'd  niost  give  my 
very  life  up,  if  onfy  1  could  make  it  bo  that  olher  man 
come  to  take  you  away  from  Cyrus.  He  and  J  11  go  to 
Biskra  right  away  to  find  him,  and  never  rest  till  we've 
nev/s  to  tell  you.' 
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As  she  spoke,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  emotion,  the 
relief  of  tears  came  to  Psyche.  Sirena's  sympathy  had 
broken  the  spell.  Her  hand  liad  opened  the  sealed 
fountain.  The  poor  child  Hung  herself  back  in  the  easy- 
chair  and  sobbed  and  moaned  like  one  whose  heart  is 
broken.  Hoping  against  hope,  she  could  hardly  believe 
it  was  really  Linnell.  She  couldn't  wait :  she  couldn't 
wait.  The  long  delay  would  almost  kill  her.  And  dis- 
appointment at  its  end  would  kill  her  inevitably. 

They  reasoned  with  her  long,  but  she  wouldn't  listen. 
It  was  impossible  in  such  a  state  as  hers  to  go  :  the  jour- 
ney was  long :  her  nerves  were  shattered.  But  Psyche,  a 
Dumaresq  born  that  she  was,  remained  like  adamant. 
To  one  thing  alone  she  returned  at  each  assault.  She 
must  and  would  go  to  Biskra. 

At  last  Haviland  Dumaresq,  beside  himself  with 
remorse,  almost  gave  way.  Her  earnestness  was  so  great 
that  he  dared  not  refuse  her.  He  consented  against  his 
better  judgment :  *  You  may  go,  then.  Psyche.'  At  that, 
Psyche  rose  once  more  from  her  chair.  As  she  did  so, 
she  staggered  and  almost  fell.  She  had  used  up  her 
small  remaining  strength  in  the  argument.  A  great 
horror  seemed  to  come  over  her  all  at  once.  '  i  can't,' 
she  cried,  flinging  her  arms  up  in  a  passion  of  despair. 
'  I'm  too  weak,  too  feeble.  I  can't  even  stand.  Lay  mo 
on  the  bed— papa — Sirena  !' 

They  hfted  her  up  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  There 
she  lay  long,  sobbing  low  and  quietly.  It  was  a  relief  to 
her  even  to  be  able  to  sob.  After  a  great  pause,  she  felt 
about  with  her  pale  white  fingers  for  her  father's  hand. 
*  Papa,'  she  murmured  once  more,  *  do  you  believe  in 
presentiments  ?' 

'  Me,  my  child !'  Haviland  Dumaresq  answered  with  a 
start.  *  No,  no,  decidedly.  No  thought  or  feeUng  of  any 
human  being  is  worth  anything  at  all  as  a  matter  of 
evidence,  except  it  be  the  outcome  of  direct  intimation 
received  by  the  ordinary  channels  of  sense  in  touch,  or 
sight,  or  smell,  or  hearing.' 

•  Papa,'  Psyche  went  on,  with  unnatural  calmness, 
never  heeding  his  disclaimer,  '  I  think,  in  certain  states 
of  mind,  one  sees  and  feels  internally  somehow.     I  have 
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a  presentiment  that  it  isn't  Him.  It's  the  other  man, 
the  cousin.  And  He's  really  dead.  As  I  tried  to  rise 
from  my  chair  that  moment,  a  flash  came  over  me.  I 
had  a  strange  sense  that  I  saw  him  lying  dead  on  the 
sand — aloj^.o  and  bleeding — av^-ay  in  the  desert.' 

She  said  it  so  solemnly,  in  the  full  force  of  some 
strange  internal  conviction  pressing  itself  upon  her,  as 
such  convictions  will  at  certain  times,  that  for  a  few 
seconds  nobody  spoke.  They  were  overawed  by  the  pro- 
found and  unearthly  certainty  of  her  calm  tone,  ller 
sightless  eyes  were  straining  into  space.  She  seemed 
like  one  who  can  penetrate  the  secrets  of  space  to  the 
remotest  distance. 

But  Haviland  Dumaresq,  philosopher  to  the  core,  knew 
it  was  all  mere  baseless  illusion. 

After  awhile  she  turned  her  white  face  towards  them 
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'  I  feel  he  was  murdered,'  she  said  with  solemn  per- 
sistence— *  murdered  in  the  sands — by  some  other  whito 
man.  Somebody  who  escaped  with  him  away  from 
Khartoum.  Some  cruel  traitor  who  killed  him,  perhaps, 
to  save  himself.  I  see  it  somehow,  clearly,  in  my  own 
mind.  It's  borne  in  upon  me  now.  I  can  read  it  like  a 
picture.' 

'  My  child,'  her  father  cried,  wringing  his  hands  in  his 
misery, '  don't  trust  these  pictures.  They're  fancy,  fancy. 
Your  brain's  overwrought,  and  it  leads  you  astray.  We'll 
send  to  Biskra — we'll  send  and  find  out  all  about  him.' 

'  I'll  go  myself,'  Sirena  said,  with  a  choking  voice, 
swallowing  down  her  sobs.  '  I'll  go  and  speak  to  Cyrus 
this  very  minute.  We'll  set  out  from  Algiers  by  the  first 
train  to-morrow.' 

Psyche  rose  up  on  the  bed  where  she  lay,  and  clutched 
her  arm  hard.  '  Not  you,'  she  cried,  '  Sirena ;  I  can't  do 
without  you.  Send  Corona  and  INIr.  Vanrcnen,  if  you 
will ;  but  yoiL  must  stop.  I  can't  let  you  go  ;  you're  so 
very  dear  to  mo.     I  want  you— I  want  you.' 

Sirena  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  white  forehead. 

'  Thank  you,  my  darling,'  she  said,  profoundly  touched. 
'  If  you  want  me  to  stop  on  that  account,  why,  Psyche, 
I'd  give  up  even  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Biskra  to  scrva 
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'  They  won't  find  him,*  Psyche  answered,  with  the  same 
unnatural  quiet  as  before  in  her  tone. 

It  frightened  Sirena  to  hear  her  so  cahn.  She  feared 
such  restraint  must  mean  serious  mischief  in  the  long-run. 

*  But  if  they  do,'  she  said,  '  they'll  be  able  to  tell  him 
all  about  you,  and  that'll  be  so  delightful.  I  just  envy 
them.' 

*  If  they  do,'  Psyche  cried,  with  something  like  the  old 
shrinking  reserve  coming  over  her  with  a  rush,  *  they 
mustn't  tell  him  anything,  not  even  that  I'm  here  at  ail. 
If  he's  alive,  how  do  I  know  he  even  remembers  me? 
All  I  want  is  to  know  he  isn't  dead.  To  me  he  was,  oh  ! 
so  much,  so  much.  But  to  him,  perhaps,  I  was  never 
really  anything.' 

She  turned  and  moaned  inarticulately  on  the  bed. 
Shame  and  despair  divided  her  soul.  Then  she  felt  once 
more  for  Sirena's  hand. 

*  And  if  they  don't,'  she  cried,  grasping  it  convulsively, 
'  I  shall  want  you  here ;  I  shall  want  you  to  help  me 
bear  the  news  ;  I  shall  want  you  to  hold  my  head  while 
I  die ;  I  shall  want  you  to  give  me  a  last,  last  kiss,  next 
to  yours,  father.' 

The  American  girl  stood  and  held  her  own  bosom  tight 
to  keep  it  from  bursting.  Neither  of  them  could  answer 
her  a  single  word.  They  felt  what  she  said  was  only  too 
true.     They  knew  in  their  hearts  evil  news  must  kill  her. 

Sirena  tried  to  disengage  her  hand. 

*  Where  are  you  going?'  Psyche  asked,  with  quick  per- 
ception of  her  intended  movement. 

'  To  tell  Cyrus,'  her  friond  sobbed  back. 

*  Not  yet—not  yet.  Wait  with  me  a  little.  Do  you 
think  he'll  go  ?    Do  you  think  he'll  do  it  for  me  ?' 

*  Why,  we'd  any  of  us  go  the  ends  of  the  earth  or  cut 
off  our  right  hands  to  serve  you,  dear,'  Sirena  answered, 
bursting  afresh  into  tears.  '  We  feel  it's  an  honour, 
Psyche,  to  do  anything  for  you,  any  way.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 11. 


FROM   CINCINNATI. 


Mlanwhilf.,  Cyrus  and  Geraldino  Maitlaud  vvoro  sitting? 
out  with  half  a  dozen  others  around  tlio  tennis-court  in 
the  valley,  all  unconscious  of  the  tragedy  that  was  taking 
place  witliin,  so  close  to  where  they  sat,  in  Psyche's  bed- 
room. They  had  played  a  set  on  the  ground  themselves, 
and  fearing  to  monopolize  the  court  too  long,  were  now 
looking  on  and  criticising  tlicir  four  successors,  or  indulg- 
ing in  the  cheap  recreation,  so  popular  at  health-resorts, 
of  grumbling  freely  at  all  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Presently  the  talk  turned,  as  it  was  apt  to  do,  upon 
poor  Psyche  and  her  chances  of  recovery. 

*  Do  you  think  she'll  ever  get  well?'  Geraldino  asked 
anxiously,  for  the  fiftieth  time  during  the  last  fortnight. 

'  Oh,  she's  all  right,'  Cyrus  answered  olT-hand,  with  tha 
easy  and  unthinking  optimism  of  his  countrymen.  '  Givo 
her  time,  and  she'll  como  round  right  so  :  in  my  opinion, 
it's  quite  a  circumstance.  I  presume  she'll  worry  over  it 
for  a  month  or  two  more — women  do  feel  bad  about  such 
things,  I  know— but  then  she'll  get  better.  In  our 
country  wo  see  a  lot  of  these  nervous  women,  and  wo 
don't  trouble  much  about  'em,  even  when  they're  high- 
toned.  They  often  seem  real  sick  for  a  time ;  but  they 
hang  on  to  life  in  the  long-run,  by  the  skin  of  their  Icoth, 
more  than  the  most  of  folks.' 

'I  wonder  if  aJic  will,'  Geraldino  siglicd  rellectively. 
'  I  hardly  believe  it.  It  makea  me  awfully  depressed  at 
tim^iS  io  see  her  so  miserable.  Do  you  know,  ^fr.  Yan- 
renen,  I'd  do  a  great  deal,  if  only  I  could,  to  help  her.' 

'  Why,  so'd  I,  you  bet,'  Cyrus  responded,  open-eyed, 
with  naif  surprise  that  anybody  should  think  sucli  a 
truism  worth  attering.  '  I'll  bo  real  pleased,  you  may 
put  your  money  on  it,  if  I  could  do  anything  to  bo  any 
sort  of  use  to  her.  But  drug  stores  ain't  nmcli  good  for 
a  case  like  hers.  Time's  the  only  Sequah's  Soothing 
Syrup  that'll  suit  her  malady.  And  I  guess  it'll  bring 
her  round  all  right  in  the  end.    You  see,  she's  oue  of 
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these  high-toned  girls  that  take  things  to  heart  a  good 
deal  just  at  first  more  than  most  other  folks.' 

*  I  don't  believe  anything  '11  ever  do  her  any  good,  un- 
less that  Mr.  Linnell  of  hers  were  to  turn  up  again,'  Geral- 
dino  answered  suddenly.  '  She  never  thinits  of  anything 
else,  I'm  sure.  She  fancies  she  sent  him  off  to  his  death ; 
and  it  preys  upon  her  spirits,  and  she  won't  bo  comforted.' 

'  Do  you  think  ho  ever  xviiil  turn  up  ?'  Cyrus  asked, 
describing  a  circle  on  the  ground  with  his  light  cane.  '  I 
don't.  Sirena  told  mo  all  about  it  that  day  when  wo 
came  along  up  from  the  city  with  Miss  Dumaresq.  She 
told  me  all  you  said  to  her  on  the  subject.  And  I 
wouldn't  Hko  to  lay  ton  dollars  myself  on  the  gentleman's 
life.  They  were  all  cut  off,  you  know — or  almost  all — by 
the  Mahli's  niggers.' 

*  1  can't  make  my  mind  up,'  Geraldino  replied  slowly, 
looking  down  at  the  path.  ♦  Sometimes  I  think  there's  a 
chance  of  it  still — you  see,  ho  knew  Arabic  so  awfully 
>Yell — and  sometimes  I  think  the  wish  alone  was  father 
to  the  thought,  Mr.  Vanrenen.  But  I  hope  oven  now ; 
and  so  I'm  pretty  sure  does  Psyche.' 

But  poor  Psyche  was  that  very  moment  absorbed  in 
her  own  room  by  that  despairing  vision  of  Linnell  lying 
dead  in  a  pool  of  his  blood  on  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

*  If  he  does,'  Cyrus  remarked  with  a  quiet  sigh,  '  it'll 
be  pretty  awkward  for  me,  that's  just  about  all.  I'd 
better  go  back,  right  away,  to  Amurrica.' 

*  Aro  you  so  re;?/ much  in  love  with  her?'  Geraldine 
asked,  with  a  frankness  equalling  his  own — 'that  you 
must  go  back  to  Amurrica  if  she  won't  have  you  ?' 

'  I  guess  so,'  the  young  Westerner  answered  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  •  I  always  do  like  these  high- 
toned  English  girls,  you  know,  Miss  Maitlaud.  I  liked 
you  first,  because  you  were  so  high-toned ;  I  was  death 
on  yon,  as  long  as  I  thought  I'd  got  a  ghost  of  a  chance ; 
and  when  you  wouldn't  as  much  as  look  at  me,  and  I 
saw  it  was  no  use  fooling  around  any  longer — why,  by 
Sirena's  advice,  I  caught  on  elsewhere,  and  transferred 
my  affections,  intact,  to  Miss  Dumaresq.  She's  a  girl 
any  man  might  bo  real  proud  to  marry,  that  one.  And 
then,  you  see,  her  father's  quite  a  prominent  author.' 
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*  Well,  wliich  (lid  you  like  best?'  Gcraldlnc  aslvc<l  with 
dush,  turning  round  upon   him  so  quiclily  with  t!uit 


Btraiif^c  question  tliat  ho  almost  jumped  away  from  her. 
Couhl  she  be  piqued  at  his  '  transferring  '  his  ai'foctions, 
he  wondered. 

'  Why,'  he  answered  deliberately,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  for  he  was  a  truthful  and  lionest,  if  somewhat 
inept  young  man,  *  that's  not  a  question  I  feel  prepared 
to  meet  in  either  direction  right  away.  Miss  Maitland. 
I  don't  seem  to  hook  on  to  it  as  quick  as  I  might.  It 
kind  of  beats  me.  One  ways,  I  don't  believe  in  a  man 
crying  for  the  moon  ;  but  then,  if  I  was  olTered  the 
moon  at  a  gift,  and  no  mistake,  I  might  perhaps  bo 
inclined  to  reopen  the  subject.  However,  what  I  say 
now  is,  without  any  comparisons  (which  are  always 
odious,  the  copy-book  tells  us),  she's  a  lino  high-toned 
girl,  this  Miss  Dumaresq,  and  I  do  admire  at  her.' 

As  they  spoke,  a  little  French  telegraph  boy  appeared 
at  the  gate,  and  was  walking  up  to  the  house  in  a  leisurely 
way,  with  a  blue  scrap  of  the  well-known  flimsy  ollicial 
paper  carelessly  dangled  between  his  thumb  and  linger. 
Cyrus  looked  up  and  beckoned  the  lad  to  come  over. 
'  it's  a  cablegram  for  me,  I  guess,'  ho  said  with  languid 
interest.  *  Things  in  Cincirmati  ain't  been  going  as 
smooth  as  papier-mache  wheels  on  steels  rails  lately. 
Toicz,  mon  ami.  Just  you  hand  that  telegram  riglit 
over  to  me,  here,  will  you?  "  Vanrenen,  Grangers;" 
that's  me,  I  reckon.  Cost  j^our  vioi,  vimisicur.  luxcuso 
my  looking  at  it  right  away,  Miss  INIaitland.* 

He  tore  the  envelope  open,  and  read  it  with  a  stare. 
His  face  grew  pale.  Then  he  whistled  to  himself  a  long 
low  whistle.  •  Well,'  he  said,  looking  hard  at  it  and 
pulling  himself  together  with  an  evident  eit'ort,  •  that's 
plain  enough,  anyhow.  No  fooling  around  after  phrases 
there.  This  won't  bo  cured  inside  of  four  weeks,  I 
guess.  It'll  take  a  year  or  two  to  pile  that  small  lot  up 
again.' 

He  spoke  to  himself,  meditatively  and  absorbedly  ;  but 
Geraldino  gathered,  from  his  sudden  paleness  and  his 
vacant  gaze  at  the  flimsy  blue  paper  ho  held  before  him, 
Ihat  somo  real  calamity  had  fallen  upon  him  all  unawares. 
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*  Nothing  wrong  in  Amnrrica,  I  hope  ?'   she  iu!;o:'posed 
interrogatively. 

*  Well,  it  ain't  exactly  right,  any  way,'  Cyrus  answered, 
with  a  quaint  reserve  in  his  measured  tone.  Your 
American  rarely  admits  himself  beaten.  '  It's  a  little 
askew,  I  admit :  gone  wrong  somewhere.  Just  you  read 
that,  Miss  Maitlaud.  You'll  see  what  it  indicate?.  It's 
from  my  partner  in  Cincinnati,  in  charge  of  our  business.' 

Geraldine  took  the  telegram  in  her  own  hands,  and  read 
in  a  bewildered,  half-conscious  way  : 

*  Fifth  National  Bank  suspended  payment  yesterday. 
Pork  trust  burst  up.  Firm  stone-broke.  Will  cable 
particulars  as  soon  as  I  know  extent  of  our  losses.  Am 
meeting  creditors  to-day  for  first  arrangement.   Assets  nil. 

— ESELSTEIN.' 
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*  What  does  it  mean  ?'  the  English  girl  asked,  with  a 
vague  sense  of  chilly  apprehension  stealing  over  her 
suddenly,  though  the  words  in  which  the  message  was 
couched  were  pure  Greek  to  her. 

'  Well,  it  means — ruin,'  the  American  answered  with 
quick  returning  cheerfulness,  continuing  to  draw  circles 
with  his  stick  on  the  gravel  carelessly. 

*  Euin  !'  Geraldine  echoed,  drawing  back  with  a  start. 

*  Yes,  there  or  thereabouts,'  Cyrus  replied,  with  some- 
thing like  a  smile  of  amusement  at  her  incredulous  stare. 
'  E-U-I-N,  I've  always  been  given  to  understand,  spells 
Euin.  That's  how  I  read  it.  Vanrenen  and  Eselstein's 
the  name  of  our  firm.  We  went  it  blind  on  the  Fifth 
National  Bank,  which  was  largely  interested  in  the 
Cincinnati  pork  trust.  Now  the  trust's  burst,  and  the 
firm's  ruined.  Fact  is,  we  put  on  our  bottom  dollar.  I'm 
real  sorry,  and  no  mistake,  for  it's  an  awkward  event.  It 
don't  so  much  matter  for  me,  of  course  ;  or  even  for  the 
girls.  I  can  go  back  and  begin  fresh ;  and  a  year  or 
two'U  pile  up  that  lot  again,  I  reel  on.  But  it's  rough 
on  Eselstein,  I  don't  deny.  He's  an  elderly  citizen, 
Eselstein,  and  he's  got  a  rising  family  of  his  own  to  look 
after.  His  eldest  son's  just  graduated  at  Columbia 
College,  and  was  going  into  pork  on  his  own  account 
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next  fall,  if  this  awkward  affair  hadn't  intervened  to 
stop  him.' 

'  But  you  haven't  lost  cvcrythiucj  !'  Geraldine  cried, 
astonished. 

'  I  guess  that's  just  about  the  name  of  it,'  Cyrus 
answered  coolly,  completing  his  pattern  on  the  gravel 
path.  *  Perhaps  things  mayn't  be  as  bad  as  the  old  man 
thinks  ;  and  perhaps  they  may  :  but  if  they  are,  why, 
we've  got  to  face  'em,  like  all  the  others.  I'm  not  the 
only  man,  by  a  long  shot,  stone-broke  to-day  in  Cincinnati, 
any  way.' 

They  paused  for  a  moment ;  and  Cyrus,  a  little  more 
discomposed  now,  crumpled  the  telegram  nervously  in 
his  trembling  fingers.     Then  he  said  with  a  jerk  : 

'  It's  lucky,  as  it  happens.  Miss  Dumaresq  hadn't — 
acceded  to  my  wishes  before  this  thing  turned  up.  I'm 
glad  for  her  sake  it  had  gone  no  further.  It  might 
have  made  her  father  feel  quite  uncomfortable  if  she'd 
accepted  a  man  who,  as  it  turns  out,  wasn't  worth  the 
paper  he  was  written  on.' 

Geraldine  looked  up  at  him  with  undisguised  admira- 
tion, 

'  Very  few  men,'  she  said,  with  a  burst  of  spontaneity, 
'  would  have  thought  of  that  at  such  a  moment,  J\lr. 
Vanrenen.' 

*  No,  wouldn't  they,  though  ?'  the  Westerner  answered 
with  a  naive  surprise.  '  Well,  now,  it  just  seemed  to 
me  about  the  most  natural  idea  a  man  could  hit  upon.' 

*  There  is  an  answer,  monsieur?'  the  French  boy  asked, 
standing  by  all  this  time,  bareheaded  and  expectant. 

'  Well,  no,'  Cyrus  replied  in  English,  putting  his  hand 
inquiringly  into  his  waistcoat-pocket.  '  There  ain't  no 
answer  possible,  thank  you,  mister,  as  far  as  I'm  aware 
— but  there's  a  franc  for  you.' 

At  that  moment  Sirena,  white  with  awe  from  the  scene 
she  had  just  been  witnessing  in  Psyche's  room,  rushed 
out  to  join  them. 

'Cyrus,'  she  cried,  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  '  that  poor 
girl's  in  a  terrible  state  of  mind.  Corona  and  you  have 
got  to  go  right  away  this  minute  to  Biskra.' 

'  Biskra!'  Cyrus  answered  in  blank  surprise.     '  Biskra  I 
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Why,  what's  the  trouble  ?    That's  away  off  in  the  desert, 
isn't  it?' 

*  I  know  it  is,'  Sirena  answered  hastily.  *  But,  desert 
or  no  desert,  you've  got  to  go  there.  Just  look  at  this 
paper  !'  And  then  in  brief  and  very  hurried  words  she 
told  them  the  story  of  poor  Psyche's  shock  and  her 
present  condition. 

Cyrus's  face  was  all  aglow  in  a  moment  with  horror 
and  sympathy.  He  forgot  his  own  troubles  at  once  in 
listening  to  Psyche's.  Geraldine  couldn't  help  noticing 
that  this  strain  on  somebody  else's  hopes  and  affections 
seemed  to  strike  the  simple-hearted  fellow  far  more 
profoundly  than  the  crushing  news  of  his  own  altered 
fortunes.  He  listened  with  evident  distress  and  alarm. 
Then  he  said  quickly  : 

*  When  does  the  morning  train  for  Constantine  start 
to-morrow  ?' 

*  I've  looked  it  up,'  Sirena  answered,  all  aglow  with 
the  crisis.  '  It  starts  early — quite  a  Western  hour — 
6.30  a.m.     But  you've  got  to  catch  it !' 

*  Will  Corona  hook  on  ?'  Cyrus  asked  without  a  single 
second's  hesitation. 

*  Yes.  She  wants  to  help  all  she  can  in  this  terrible 
business.' 

'  Very  well,'  Cyrus  answerod,  moving  towards  the 
house.  *  I'm  ready  to  start.  I  can  go  right  off.  We've 
got  to  see  this  thing  straight  through  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  the  sooner  we  set  about  it  now,  the  better.' 

'  And  suppose  you  find  him  ?'  Geraldine  suggested  with 
a  whitening  cheek. 

'  Well,  suppose  we  find  him,'  Cyrus  said  decisively,  *  I 
reckon  this  girl's  got  to  marry  him,  Miss  Maitland.' 

*  I  hope  you  will !'  Geraldine  cried  with  fervour. 

'  I  hope  so,  too — for  her  sake.  Oh,  say,  Sirena ;  here's 
a  telegram  the  old  man's  sent  me  from  Cincinnati. 
Make  your  mind  up  for  bad  news  from  home,  my  dear. 
It  ain't  a  pleasant  one.' 

Sirena  took  it  and  glanced  over  it  rapidly. 

'  Well,  I  presume,'  she  said,  with  perfect  soberness, 
after  she'd  chewed  and  digested  the  whole  contents,  *  this 
means  we  must  go  back,  first  mail,  to  Ohio  ?' 
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'  It  does  so,'  her  brother  answered  with  dogged  good- 
humour.  *  It  means  we've  got  to  begin  life  over  again, 
and  you  won't  get  your  portrait  done  at  all  now  with 
Vesuvius  in  the  background.' 

*  I  don't  care  a  red  cent  about  Vesuvius,'  Sirena  replied, 
flushing,  as  she  tore  up  the  telegram  into  a  hundred 
shreds,  and  scattered  its  fragments  on  the  breeze  among 
the  aloes  and  cactuses.  '  But  what  I  do  feel  is  this — I 
would  like  to  stop  along  and  help  Psyche.' 

'  So  you  can,'  Cyrus  answered  with  promptitude, 
reckoning  up  internally.  *  I  guess  I  can  raise  enough  for 
that,  any  way ;  but  all  this  is  neither  here  nor  there  just 
now.  The  business  before  the  meeting  at  the  present 
moment  is  to  get  started  off  straight  ahead  to  Biskra.' 

Sirena  nodded. 

'  That's  so,'  she  said,  and  walked  back  slowly  and 
soberly  toward  the  house. 

Cyrus  turned  and  raised  his  hat  respectfully  to 
Geraldine. 

'  Good-bye,  Miss  Maitland,'  he  said,  with  a  pleasant 
smile.     '  Excuse  my  going  off  to  get  my  baggage  ready.' 

Geraldine  looked  after  him  wdth  a  regretful  look. 

'  Mr.  Vanrenen,'  she  cried  in  a  tone  of  deep  conviction, 
'  this  is  positively  nothing  short  of  heroic' 

The  young  American  turned  towards  her  a  puzzled 
face. 

'  Which  ?'  he  asked,  gazing  around  in  a  vague  inquiring 
fashion  for  the  invisible  heio. 

*  Why,  the  way  you  all  take  this  blow,'  Geraldine 
answered,  quite  fervid,  growing  flushed  in  the  face  her- 
self at  her  own  audacity,  but  seizing  both  his  hands  in 
hers  as  she  spoke ;  *  and  the  way  you  all  think  so  little  of 
yourselves,  and  so  much  about  this  terrible  misfortune  of 
poor  Psyche's.  You're  dear  good  people,  every  one  of 
you,  I  declare.  I  love  you  all  for  it.  I  never  saw  people 
behave  so  in  my  life  before.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  promise 
you,  Mr.  Vanrenen,  I'll  never,  never,  never  make  fun  of 
you  again,  you  dear  good  souls,  for  saying  Amurrica.' 

*No?  W^on't  you,  though?'  Cyrus  cried,  holding  her 
hand  in  his  for  a  second  with  a  faint  pressure. 

'  No,  I  won't,'  Geraldine  answered  very  decisiv  'y.    *I 
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like  you  so  much  !  I  think  it's  so  fjrancl  of  you  !  I  call 
you  a  brick !  And  I  hope  you'll  find  this  lover  of 
Psyche's !' 

Cyrus  raised  his  hat  once  more,  one  schoolboy  blush 
from  chin  to  forehead,  and  strolled  away  to  the  door,  a 
ruined  man,  rellecting  to  himself,  as  he  went,  that  Geral- 
dine  Maitland  was  really,  after  all,  a  most  extremely 
high-toned  young  lady. 

CHAPTEE  XXXYIII. 

ACliOSS    THE   DESEllT. 

It  was  an  endless  journcj',  that  journey  across  the 
Algerian  mountains  to  Biskra.  Cyrus  Yanrenen  had 
ample  time  on  the  way  to  reflect  about  the  fate  of  the 
Cincinnati  pork  trust,  and  the  Tifth  National  Bank 
failure.  More  than  once  on  the  road,  indeed,  weary  with 
delays  of  the  true  Oriental  pattern,  he  said  to  himself 
with  a  sigh  that  for  anyone  less  high-toned  than  Psyche 
Dumaresq  he  wouldn't  have  undertaken  such  a  wild- 
goose  chase.  Which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  doing  himself 
an  injustice ;  for  that  honest  soul  would  have  done  as 
much,  any  day,  for  anyone  else  so  unhappy  and  so 
lovable. 

Still,  the  trip  was  undoubtedly  a  trial  of  patience. 
The  line,  in  those  days,  went  no  further  than  Constan- 
tine,  whose  beetling  crags  Cyrus  and  Corona  reached, 
tired  out,  at  eleven  at  night,  after  a  weary  day's  ride  in  a 
dusty,  dirty,  slow  African  railway  carriage.  They  had 
no  time,  how^ever,  to  look  at  the  wonderful  old  town, 
perched  like  a  robber  fortress  on  its  isolated  crags,  nor  at 
the  river  running  deep  in  its  riven  gorge  a  thousand  feet 
below ;  for  the  diligence  for  Biskra  left  by  five  in  the 
morning  ;  and  after  a  short  night's  rest  they  found  them- 
selves at  that  hour  in  the  chilly  gray  dawn  crossing  the 
antique  Devil's  Bridge  that  spans  the  profound  ravine, 
and  '  lighting  out,'  as  Cyrus  graphically  expressed  it,  for 
the  desert. 

It  was  their  first  experience  of  desert  travelling :  and 
they  didn't  like  it. 
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For  four  long  days  they  jolted  on  in  suspense,  across 
the  mountains  and  tlie  sanil-ilats,  ever  up  and  up,  towards 
the  oasis  at  Biskra.  The  road  was  indeed  a  wild  and 
"weird  one,  winding  steadily  upward,  l)ot'veen  arid  hills  of 
white  powdery  limestone,  towards  the  high  plateau  of 
the  Great  Sahara.  Few  trees  or  llowcrs  diversiljed  the 
way;  and  those  few  were  dwuil'ed  and  scrubby  and  dusty 
in  hue,  as  if  developed  on  purpose  to  match  the  grim  gray 
highroad.  Dust  and  rock,  indeed,  formed  the  staples  of 
the  scenery.  They  lialted  for  lunch  at  a  grimy  aiihoy,'. 
by  two  desolate  bialt  lakes;  and  then  up  into  the  grimy 
diligence  once  more,  and  across  the  arid  hills  again,  full 
pelt  for  Batna. 

They  were  full  into  the  heart  of  Africa  now.  Black 
Arab  tents  dotted  the  hillsides,  and  caravans  of  camels, 
in  long  weary  strings,  step2:)ing  slow  and  faint,  passed 
them,  ever  going  seaward.  Trot,  trot,  trot,  at  a  dreary 
jog,  they  rattled  along  all  day ;  and  late  in  the  evening 
they  pulled  up  short,  with  uncomfortable  brusqueness,  in 
front  of  a  dismal  green-blinded  hotel,  in  a  lifth-rate 
Frenchified  colonial  village  of  barracks  and  cafes.  And 
this  was  Batna. 

Next  morning  the  same  routine  began  over  again. 
Day  after  day  they  rolled  on  and  on,  through  sand,  and 
dust,  and  rock,  and  sun  in  the  same  aimless,  hopeless, 
forlorn  fashion.  At  dawn  they  started  among  bare  sun- 
burnt hills ;  at  night  bare  sunburnt  hills  stretched  still 
for  ever  in  long  perspective  before  them.  They  seemed 
to  go  all  the  time  from  nowhere  to  nowhere.  Only,  as 
tli^y  went,  the  desert  grew  drearier  and  ever  drearier, 
and  Corona's  heart  sank  deeper  and  deeper.  By  the 
third  day  the  abomination  of  desolation  spread  every- 
where around  them.  The  soil  gaped  in  great  valleys  of 
sand.  Deep  in  the  fissures  below  they  could  see  the  dry 
beds  of  prehistoric  streams  that  drained  into  seas  now 
dead  and  forgotten.  The  caravans  here  passed  more  and 
more  frequently ;  but  Cyrus  and  Corona  cared  little  to 
observe  the  tall  gray  sheikhs  in  their  white  burnouses,  or 
the  women  with  their  faces  picturesquely  tattooed  and 
their  arms  and  throats  heavily  laden  with  barbaric 
jewellery.     Not  even  the  httle  children,  playing  naked  iu 
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the  sand  with  their  bronzed  limbs,  could  tempt  them  to 
look  out  any  lonjcr  from  those  dusty  windows.  They  had 
fallen  into  the  lethargy  of  desert  travel,  and  cared  only  to 
hurry  on  at  such  full  speed  as  weary  horses  could  effect 
to  Biskra.  Their  one  wish  was  to  relieve  Psyche  from 
that  terrible  strain  of  suspewse  and  agony. 

At  last  the  very  road  itself  failed  them.  The  diligence 
began  to  thread  its  way  by  some  strange  instinct  across  a 
trackless  sandy  plain,  covered  with  naked  brush,  and 
strewn  here  and  there  with  monstrous  rounded  boulders. 
On,  and  on,  and  ever  on,  starting  in  the  morning  from 
the  middle  of  Nowhere,  and  pulling  up  at  night  in  the 
self-same  spot,  to  all  appearances,  they  trudged  through 
that  monotonous  sea  of  sand  till  the  fourth  day  was  fairly 
over.  The  fourth  night  came  on,  but  still  the  sea  of  sand 
spread  everywhere  limitless  around  them.  Corona 
leaned  back  in  her  place  and  dozed.  How  long  she 
knew  not.  She  woke  with  a  start.  What  was  this?  A 
jolt,  a  jerk,  a  stoppage  !  She  jumped  up,  half  expecting 
to  find  they  were  upset  in  the  desert.  Had  Bedouins 
come  to  demand  their  money  or  their  life?  But  no. 
Strange  change  !  They  were  rattling  along  a  broad  paved 
street.  Around  were  lig.its,  noises,  human  habitations. 
Cyrus  put  out  his  head  at  the  door.  Yes — no  mistake 
this  time.  It  was  really  Biskra.  The  diligence  drew  up 
with  a  sudden  pull  at  the  door  of  a  hotel,  simple  but 
European-looking.  The  transition  was  marvellous.  They 
had  crossed  for  four  days  the  outskirts  of  the  desert,  and 
they  woke  up  now  to  find  themselves  still  within  touch 
of  civilization  on  the  tiled  vestibule  of  the  Hotel  du 
Sahara. 

All  the  way  along,  as  they  dashed  and  jolted  over  the 
desert  plain,  one  thought  alone  had  been  uppermost  in 
their  minds — would  they  find  Linnell  when  they  got  to 
Biskra?  And  now,  as  they  descended,  weary  and  dusty, 
from  that  rumbling  stage-coach  into  the  cool  white  corri- 
dor, the  first  question  tJiat  rose  instinctively  to  Cyrus's 
lips,  in  very  impeifect  French,  as  the  landlord  advanced, 
bowing  and  scraping,  to  meet  them,  was  the  gasped- 
out  phrase,  delivered  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
emphasis : 
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'  Y  a-t-il  un  M.  Linnell  a  la  maison?' 

The  landlord  smiled  and  bowed  and  retreated. 

'This  way,  messieurs  et  dames — this  way  to  the 
Ballc-ii-manger.  Table-d'hote  is  over,  but  the  restaurant 
a  la  carte  is  still  open.  No,  monsieur,  we  have  no  gentle- 
man of  that  name  at  present  at  Biskra.  What  will  mon- 
sieur and  mademoiselle  require  for  supper  after  their  long 
journey  ?' 

Eating  and  drinking  were  nothing  now  to  Cyrus.  He 
waved  the  man  aside  with  his  hand  impatiently. 

*  No  gentleman  of  that  name  !'  he  cried  in  his  despair. 
'  Perhaps,  though,  he's  staying  at  some  other  hotel.  I'll 
go  out  and  search  for  him.' 

'  Monsieur,'  the  landlord  replied,  with  offended  dignity 
and  a  profound  bow,  '  there  is  no  other  hotel  at  Biskra. 
Cabarets^  if  you  will,  cstamiucls,  cafe's— fond nks  where 
Arabs  and  camels  herd  together — but  no  hotel :  no  other 
house  w^here  a  gentleman  of  the  distinction  of  monsieur 
and  his  friends  is  at  all  likely  for  one  moment  to  establish 
himself.  Will  monsieur  come  this  way  to  see  his  rooms  ? 
The  hour  is  late.  To-morrow  the  administration  will 
willingly  cnmge  itself  with  the  duty  of  making  all  possible 
inquiries  for  the  friend  of  monsieur.' 

*  Stop  !'  Cyrus  cried,  unable  to  rest  till  he  had  cleared 
up  this  uncertainty.  '  Haven't  you  heard  whether  an 
Englishman,  a  refugee  from  Khartoum,  is  crossing  the 
desert  in  a  caravan  from  Ideles  and  Ouargla  ?' 

'  Monsieur,'  the  landlord  said,  still  polite  and  impres- 
sive, but  growing  impatient,  '  do  I  not  assure  you  that  to- 
morrow we  will  make  all  possible  inquiries  ?  Monsieur 
your  friend  is  not  in  the  town.  Accept  my  assurances. 
But  as  soon  as  we  can  we  will  discover  his  whereabouts.' 

That  closed  the  matter  for  the  moment.  It  was  no 
The  landlord,  good  man,  was  bland,  but 
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imperative.     Cyrus  was  compelled  in  the  end  to  retire, 
vanquished,  to  his  bedroom. 

Supper,  to  their  surprise,  was  clean,  neat,  and  simple. 
The  hotel,  though  rough,  seemed  pleasantly  cool  and 
quiet ;  and  they  found  the  beds  soft,  fresh,  and  excellent. 
Erench  civilization  stood  clearly  on  its  mettle,  resolved 
to  create  a  miniature  Paris  in  the  oases  of  Sahara.    But 
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Cyrus  hardly  slept  a  wink  that  ni^ht  for  all  tliat.  Uo 
Kecnicil  to  have  come  the  whole  way  in  vain,  and  to  be  as 
far  from  the  object  of  his  search  as  ever. 

Towards  morning  he  dozed,  and  awoke  with  a  start — 
to  find  at  last  it  was  broad  daylight.  The  desert  suu 
was  pouring  in  at  the  window  in  one  fierce  blaze  of  light. 
He  rose  and  looked  out.  The  beauty  of  the  scone  fairly 
took  his  breath  away.  It  was  a  paradise  of  palm-trcea 
Great  graceful  stems  rose  by  thousands  on  every  side, 
waving  their  'ong  lithe  arms  in  the  air  to  their  own  slow 
music.  He  dressed  in  haste,  swallowed  down  a  cup  of 
morning  coffee,  and  sallied  forth  alone  into  the  one  long 
street  of  Biskra.  There  he  made  his  way  straight  to  the 
Mairie  of  the  commune,  and  proceeded  to  ask  for  such 
information  as  he  could  gain  about  the  rumoured  English 
traveller. 

His  heart  gave  a  jump  when  the  courteous  official,  who 
received  his  request  with  a  smile,  motioned  him  into  a 
chair,  and  proceeded  to  overhaul  with  the  usual  delibera- 
tion a  well-worn  bundle  of  green-tape-bound  letters. 
Nothing  in  France  or  any  French  colony  without 
abundant  green  tapn.     Cyrus  waited  and  listened  eagerly. 

At  last  the  court'^ous  official,  after  much  hunting, 
found  the  particular  docket  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

*  Monsieur,'  lie  answered,  consulting  it,  with  his  most 
consequential  air,  '  we  learn  in  effect  that  on  the  20th  of 
this  month  a  caravan  from  the  desert  did  really  arrive, 
much  distressed,  at  Ouargla.  In  that  caravan,  as  our 
agents  advise  us,  was  a  person,  supposed  to  be  a 
European,  and  giving  his  name  as  Linn  or  Linnell,  whom 
we  conjecture  to  be  an  English  refugee  from  Khartoum  ; 
but  on  this  subject,  mark  well,  our  Government  has  as 
yet  no  official  information.  This  person  Linnell — as  we 
believe  him  to  be  named — is  now  seriously  ill  with  fever 
at  Ouargla.  He  will  proceed  by  caravan  to  this  station 
as  soon  as  our  agents  consider  him  in  a  fit  condition  for 
desert  travelling.' 

'  Ouargla  1'  Cyrus  cried.  '  Where's  that  ?  Can  I  wire 
along  ?     Is  there  any  telegraph  there  ?' 

The  official  smiled  once  more,  a  provoking  smile. 

*  Monsieur,'   he  answered  blandly,   '  here  the  world 
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ends      Civilization  stops  dead  short  at  Biskra.     Ouargla 
is  niciely  a  frontier  post.     No  mails,  no  telegraph.' 

*  \Vell,  but  how  did  you  get  this  news  then?'  Cyrug 
asked  in  despair. 

'  There  arc  missionary  brothers  at  Ouargla  village,'  the 
oflicial  responded  in  the  same  bland  voice.  '  They  took 
charge  of  the  invalid,  and  forwarded  the  news  to  us.' 

'How  can  I  get  there?'  Cyrus  ask(Ml,  determined  at 
once  to  go  on  and  me(>t  his  man  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert.     '  Is  there  any  diligence  ?' 

The  oflicial  smiled  still  more  broadly  than  before. 

*  You  can  go  on  foot,'  he  answered.  *  Or  you  can  go 
on  a  camel.  But  there  are  no  roads,  no  vehicles.  For 
myself,  I  advise  you  to  await  your  compatriot  here  in 
Biskra.' 

In  a  moment  Cyrus's  mind  was  made  up.  The 
Western  American  does  not  debate :  he  acts  instinctively. 
Off  without  a  second's  delay  he  rushed  to  the  telegraph 
cilice,  and  sent  a  despatch  to  Sirena  at  the  Orangers  : 

'  Man  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Linnells  lies  danger- 
ously ill  at  a  place  called  Ouargla.  Am  crossing  the 
desert  on  a  camel  to  find  him.  Mean  to  reach  him,  dead 
or  alive.  Shall  wire  again  when  I  have  anything  to  com- 
municate.' 

Three  hours  later,  Corona  and  he  were  making  their 
trial  trip  on  the  ship  of  the  desert,  outward  bound,  with 
a  rolling  sea,  from  Biskra  to  Ouargla. 

Camel-riding  is  by  no  means  an  easy  art  for  a  stranger, 
and  they  were  both  beginning  to  get  terribly  tired  of  the 
pitching  and  tossing  under  that  burning  sun,  when,  some 
miles  from  Biskra,  they  descried  in  front  of  them  a  long 
line  of  patient  beasts  threading  their  way  with  slow  and 
stately  tread  to  meet  them  over  the  desert.  Cyrus's 
heart  came  up  into  his  mouth  as  he  pointed  towards  tho 
distant  line  eagerly,  and  exclaimed  in  Trench,  with  a 
gulp  of  surprise  : 

*  What  do  we  see  over  yonder  ?  A  caravan  from  Ouargla  ?' 
The  Arab  by  his  side  caught  at  the  words  quickly,  and, 

summoning  up  all  his  French,  replied  at  once,  with  many 
shakes  and  nods : 
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'  Oui,  oiii :  caravan  :  clu  c6t6  d'Ouargla  !' 
There's  something  inexpressibly  solemn  about  the  still- 
ness and  silence  of  the  great  desert.  Even  Cyrus's 
Western-American  mind  felt  awed  for  a  moment  at  sight 
of  that  long  string  of  gauut-linibed  boasts  silhouetted  in 
black  against  the  pale  sky-line  of  that  gray  desolation, 
lie  looked  and  wondered.  The  caravan  advanced  to 
meet  them  very  slowly.  Its  camels,  Corona  could  see 
for  herself,  as  she  clung  to  the  projecting  pommels  of  her 
own  saddle,  were  weary  and  footsore  with  their  long 
tramp  across  the  burning  sand  from  their  distant  station. 
Most  of  them  were  laden  with  heavy  bales,  and  led  by 
drivers,  who  walked  by  their  sides  with  the  free  bold 
step  of  the  untamed  Bedouin.  Their  humps  were 
shrunken  away  to  mere  bags  of  skin,  that  lopped  over 


and  fell  on  their  bare  sides — the  sure  sign  of 


a  long 


and 


tedious  journey.  But  what  attracted  Cyrus's  attention 
more  than  anything  else  was  a  sort  of  litter  or  palanquin, 
that  occupied  the  midst,  borne  by  four  bare-legged 
M'zabite  bearers,  and  apparently  containing  some 
stranger  of  importance.  His  heart  beat  quicker  for  a 
moment  at  the  sight.  That  litter  must  surely  contain 
• — the  mysterious  Englishman. 

'Halt  here  !'  he  cried  aloud  to  his  Arab  driver;  and 
the  Arab,  accepting  the  tone  for  what  it  meant,  with  a 
sudden  jerk  brought  the  camel  to  a  walk,  and  then  by 
slow  degrees  to  an  unwilling  standstill. 

'  Does  any  one  of  you  speak  French?'  Cyrus  called  out, 
in  the  nearest  approach  he  could  make  to  that  language, 
from  his  uncertain  perch  on  the  camel's  back. 

The  foremost  Arab  of  the  caravan  bowed  politely  in 
answer. 

*  Monsieur,'  he  answered,  in  what  even  Cyrus  recog- 
nised at  once  for  the  pure  Parisian  of  an  educated  gentle- 
man, '  I  am  a  Frenchman  myself.  What  can  I  do  for 
monsieur  ?' 

'  You  a  Frenchman  1'  Cyrus  cried,  surprised,  scanning 
his  Arab  dress  from  head  to  foot  attentively. 

*  Yes,  monsieur.  We  missionary  priests  of  Our  Lady 
of  Africa  dress  always  thus  in  Arab  costume,'  the  stranger 
answered  quietly.     *  For  that,  they  call  us  the  White 
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Brothers.  We  liavc  come  from  Ouargla  in  charge  of  an 
English  refuf^'ec  from  Khartoum.  We  are  taking  him  for 
a  European  doctor  to  see  at  Biskra.' 

In  his  eagerness  and  anxiety  Cyrus  scrambled  down 
boldly  from  his  seat  on  the  camel,  and  approached  the 
missionary  with  a  perfect  torrent  of  inquiries. 

'  Do  you  know  his  name  ?'  ho  cried.  '  Is  ho  ill  ?  Do 
you  think  he'll  recover?' 

*  Monsieur,  wo  do  not  know  his  name,  because  ho  is  far 
too  ill  to  be  questioned  yet :  but  the  name  on  a  paper  ho 
carried  in  his  pocket  is  Linnell,  wo  notice.' 

Cyrus  could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  crying  out 
aloud  in  his  delight  and  surprise.  But  which  Linnell  ? 
That  was  now  the  question. 

'  I  have  come  in  search  of  him,'  he  cried,  all  ear^cr- 
ness  ;  *  I  came  from  Algio^-"  on  purpose  to  look  for  hhn. 
Is  he  in  the  litter  here?     Ci.\  I  see  him,  monsieur?' 

The  missionary  beckoned  to  the  IM'zahites  by  the  litter, 
who  had  halted  to  observe  the  upshot  of  this  curious  ren- 
contre. One  of  them,  obedient  to  the  unspoken  command, 
lifted  up  with  his  big  black  hand  the  corner  of  the  curtains 
that  concealed  the  patient.  There,  on  a  mattress,  with 
closed  eyes  and  bloodless  cheeks,  lay  stretched,  half  dead, 
a  man  with  a  long  dark  beard,  the  growth  of  a  year  spent 
in  the  tropical  African  interior.  The  man,  who  had  once 
been  tall  and  handsome,  and  who  still  bore  on  his  face 
something  of  the  type  of  the  English  aristocrat,  was  evi- 
dently very  ill  indeed.  He  never  opened  his  eyes  even 
when  they  halted,  nor  gave  the  faintest  sign  of  life  or 
motion.  To  Cyrus,  this  suspense  was  terrible  indeed.  To 
think  he  had  found  the  very  man  Linnell,  whoever  he 
might  be,  and  yet  could  not  solve  that  last  awful  question 
— for  Psyche's  sake — whether  it  was  the  artist  himself  or 
his  soldier  cousin ! 

The  man  looked  like  a  soldier.  And  yet  there  was 
something  of  the  artist,  too,  in  the  cut  of  the  features,  so 
Cyrus  fancied. 

•How  did  he  get  to  Ouargla?' the  young  American 
asked  again  with  profound  interest. 

Corona  leaned  over  from  her  saddle  in  breathless  anxiety 
to  hear  the  answer. 
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'  There's  some  mystery  about  it,'  the  missionary  replied, 
letting  drop  the  flap  of  the  litter  once  more.  *  All  we 
know  is  tliis,  from  what  we  can  gather — there  were  two 
of  them  at  first,  but  one  was  murdered.  So  much  he 
managed  to  tell  us  in  brief  when  he  tottered,  more  dead 
than  alive,  into  Ouargla.  They  seem  to  have  struggled 
across  the  desert  with  a  passing  caravan  ;  but  some  diffi- 
culty arose,  we  don't  know  what,  and  they  got  separated 
from  their  party,  we  imagine,  some  way  from  Ideles, 
though  we  know  nothing  yet  for  certain.  Then  there  was 
a  fight — a  fight  or  a  pursuit.  At  any  rate,  this  poor 
fellow  staggered  in  at  last  to  a  friendly  caravan,  alone 
and  wounded,  his  burnous  stained  and  clotted  with  blood, 
and  a  couple  of  flesh-cuts  on  his  shoulder  unhealed  ;  and 
all  the  account  he  could  give  of  himself  was  merely  what 
I  tell  you — that  he  had  lost  his  camel  two  days  before, 
and  had  come  on  on  foot,  for  many  kilometres,  in  the 
direction  of  Ouargla.' 

'  He  was  wounded  !'  Cyrus  exclaimed,  aghast. 

*  Yes,  seriously  wounded.  And  from  what  he  mumbles 
now  and  again  in  his  delirium — for  he's  very  delirious — 
one  of  our  brothers,  who  understands  a  little  English,  be- 
lieves there  was  some  fight  either  with  Arabs  on  the  way, 
or  with  a  fellow-Englishman.' 

'  Corona,'  Cyrus  cried,  *  this  is  our  man,  of  course. 
We  must  go  back  to  Biskra,  and  telegraph  to  Miss 
Dumaresq.  Will  he  ever  get  any  bettor.  Father?  If 
possible,  before  he  dies,  I  must  manage  to  have  a  few 
words  at  least  with  him.' 

The  missionary  shook  his  head  slowly. 

*  Hq  may,'  he  said,  '  or  he  may  not.  Who  knows  ?  Le 
bon  Dicu  disposes  it.  But  in  any  case,  I  think  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  question  him.' 

Cyrus  mountecl  his  camel  in  silence  once  more.  It  was 
painful  to  remain  in  such  suspense  so  long;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  They  rode  back  solemnly  with  the 
caravan  to  the  hotel  at  Biskra.  There  the  invalid  was 
lifted  with  care  from  his  litter,  and  laid  in  comfort  on  a 
European  bod— the  first  he  had  slept  upon  since  he  left 
Khartoum  in  fear  and  trembling  a  twelvemonth  earlier. 

Jjate  that  night,  as  Cyrus  sat  in  the  bare  small  salon, 
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endeavouring  to  spell  out  with  much  difficulty  a  very 
dog-eared,  paper-covered  novel  in  a  foreign  tongue,  by  a 
person  bearing  the  name  of  Daudct,  the  White  Brother 
came  in  with  an  anxious  face,  and  laid  his  hand  authori- 
tatively on  the  young  man's  shoulder. 

*  Come,mou  fils,'  he  said  ;  '  the  Englishman  is  conscious. 
He  would  like  to  speak  witli  you  for  a  few  short  minutes. 
He  seems  to  be  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  would  perhaps 
wish  before  he  dies  to  unburden  his  soul — to  make  some 
statement  or  entrust  some  commissions  to  the  ear  of  a 
compatriot.' 

Cyrus  rose  and  followed  the  priest  eagerly  into  the 
sick-room,  lie  would  now,  at  least,  learn  wliich  of  the 
two  it  was.  In  live  minutes  more  poor  Psyche's  fate 
would  be  sealed  for  ever.  He  would  learn  if  it  was  the 
artist,  or  his  soldier  cousin. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
fortune's  wheel. 

At  Algiers,  meanwhile,  things  had  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse  with  Psyche.  Her  sight  grew  daily  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  and  her  general  health  feebler  aiid  feebler. 
Suspense  was  rapidly  wearing  her  out.  The  shock,  if  it 
came,  Sirena  thought,  would  surely  kill  her. 

And  yet,  at  times,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  the  poor 
broken  girl  recovered  for  many  minutes  together  the 
use  of  her  eyes  as  perfectly  as  ever.  Of  a  sudden,  as 
she  stood  or  walked  across  the  room,  the  misty  blur  that 
obscured  her  vision  would  now  and  again  clear  away  with 
mysterious  rapidity,  and  reveal,  as  in  an  electric  flash,  all 
the  objects  around  with  a  vivid  distinctness  that  fairly 
took  her  breath  away.  At  such  moments  things  came 
out  not  only  as  bright  and  clear  as  of  old,  but  with  a 
startling  brilliancy  of  colour  and  outline  tliat  she  had 
never  known  in  her  normal  condition.  The  dormant 
nerves,  recalled  to  intermittent  activity  for  a  few  brief 
seconds  by  some  internal  stimulus,  seemed  to  concentrate 
on  a  single  perceptive  ellbrt  all  the  hoarded  energy  of  a 
week's  idleness. 
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It  was  on  the  day  of  Cyrus's  arrival  at  Biskra  that 
Psyche  sat  in  the  pretty  little  salon  at  the  Villa  des 
Grangers,  with  Sirena's  hand  entwined  in  her  own,  and 
her  father  watching  her  earnestly  with  those  keen  eyes 
of  his  from  a  seat  on  the  central  ottoman. 

'  No  telegram  from  your  brother  yet  to-day,  Sirena,' 
she  said  with  a  sigh.  '  How  slow  the  days  go !  A  week 
on  Saturday  !' 

*  The  telegram  will  come  soon,  darling,'  Sirena  an- 
swered, smoothing  her  hair  and  pressing  her  hand  gently. 
*  Would  you  like  me  to  read  to  you— the  end  of  that 
story?' 

'  What  story  ?'  Psyche  asked,  looking  up  vacantly  with 
her  sightless  eyes  in  Sirena's  direction.  *  Oh  yes ;  I  re- 
member. You  were  reading  it  this  morning.  No,  dear ; 
I  don't  even  remember  what  it  was  about.  I  don't  think 
I  heard  the  words  themselves  at  all ;  but  the  pleasant 
sound  of  your  voice  in  my  ears  seemed  to  soothe  me  and 
ease  me.  You  can't;  think,  Sirena,  what  a  comfort  it  is, 
when  you  don't  see,  to  hear  familiar  voices  humming 
around  you ;  and  yours  is  almost  like  a  sister's  voice  to 
me  now  already.  But  I  don't  care  even  for  reading 
this  afternoon.  Where's  papa  ?  I  thought  he  was  here 
a  minute  ago.'  And  she  turned  her  head  round  by  pure 
force  of  habit,  as  if  to  look  for  him. 

*  Here  I  am,  my  child,'  Haviland  Dumaresq  answered 
in  a  low  voice.  'Don't  you  feel  me  quite  close?  I'm 
sitting  by  your  side.     I  won't  go  away  from  you.' 

*  Don't,'  Psyche  said  simply.  '  I  want  you  all  now — 
as  long  as  it  lasts — everybody  that  loves  me.  I  didn't  hear 
you,  papa.  I  suppose  I  shall  learn  in  time — if  I  live — 
to  listen  and  hear  you.  One  can't  accustom  one's  self 
all  at  once  to  being  blind.  It's  so  slow  to  learn.  I 
turn  my  head  still,  and  try  to  look,  when  I  want  to  find 
anyone.  By-and-by,  I  dare  say,  I  shall  remember  to 
listen  for  them.' 

'But  you're  not  going  to  be  blind  for  ever.  Psyche,' 
her  father  cried  with  the  vehemence  of  despair.  '  Not 
for  ever,  my  child.  They  all  say  so.  The  doctors  declare 
you'll  get  over  it  by-and-by.  It's  purely  functional,  they 
tell  me— purely  functional.' 
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'  I  don't  know,'  Psyche  answered  in  a  very  slow  but 
patient  voice.  *  It  doesn't  much  matter.  At  times  I 
see  again  quite  distinctly — oh,  so  distinctly  I  though  not 
by  an  effort  of  will,  as  they  said,  at  all.  It  seems  to  come 
to  me  quite  by  accident.  But  the  odd  thing  is,  after  each 
time  that  I  see  so  clearly  once  more,  I  fancy  it  all  grows 
darker  and  dimmer  and  blacker  than  ever.  The  minutes 
of  clearness  seem  like  the  last  flickers  of  a  fire  before  it 
goes  out.     My  sight  is  ebbing  away  from  me  piecemeal.' 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Antoine,  the  good-humoured  Swiss  waiter,  entered 
briskly  with  a  bundle  of  letters  in  his  hand. 

'  The  post,'  he  said,  sorting  them  over  hastily.  *  Meester 
Vanrenen ;  mademoiselle,  you  will  keep  that  for  him 
against  his  return.  M.  Waldeck — Madame  Smit — Mees 
Vilson — Mees  Dumaresq.' 

The  father  rose  and  tried  in  his  haste  to  secure  the 
letter;  but  before  he  could  snatch  it  from  Antoine's 
hands.  Psyche,  too,  had  risen  and  stepped  boldly  for- 
ward, with  a  firm  tread,  which  showed  Sirena  at  once, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  that  a  momentary  interval  of 
vivid  sight  had  once  more  been  vouchsafed  her.  *  Give 
it  to  me,'  she  cried,  holding  her  hand  out  eagerly.  '  I'll 
read  it  myself.  I  can  see  now.  I'm  not  afraid.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  I'd  rather  read  it.' 

*  Psyche,'  her  father  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
arm  wuth  a  warning  gesture,  *  don't  try  your  eyes,  if  they 
can  see  for  a  minute.  Spare  them,  my  darhng.  Let  me 
read  it  first,  or  give  it  to  Sirena.  Besides,  I'm  afraid  of 
what  it  might  contain  for  you.  Let  me  look  at  it,  there's 
a  good  girl.     I'll  see  what  it  is  for  you.' 

But  Psyche  answered  *  No '  with  perfect  firmness, 
clasping  it  hard  in  her  small  hand.  *  I  can  read  now, 
and  I'd  rather  read.  Besides,  it's  nothing.  It  isn't 
from  Biskra.  It's  only  from  home.  It  has  an  English 
stamp  on  it.'  And  she  looked  at  the  envelope  with 
almost  the  unconcerned  manner  of  the  old  days,  when 
to  see  and  to  read  was  a  matter  of  course  with  her. 

The  envelope  bore  an  embossed  seal  on  the  gummed 
flap :  *  Burchell  and  Dobbs,  Solicitors,  Chancery  Lane, 
London.'     So  much  Sirena  took  in  at  a  glance,  as  she 
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looked  askance  at  the  letter  curiously  in  her  friend's 
hand. 

Psyche  broke  the  seal  with  trembling  fingers  :  not  that 
the  letter  could  matter  much  to  her  now  ;  but  everything 
in  tlieso  days  seemed  so  fraught  witli  latent  and  un- 
speakable terrors.  She  never  knew  what  a  day  might 
bring  forth  in  the  present  crisis. 

As  she  gazed  at  it,  the  first  words  that  met  her  eyes 
almost  drove  her  blind  again  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment. What  on  earth  could  they  moan  ?  What  on 
earth  could  they  portend?  For  the  letter  was  headed, 
with  lawyer-like  precision,  '  In  the  matter  of  C.  A.  Lin- 
nell,  deceased.     Probate  granted.' 

*  In  the  matter  of  C.  A.  Linnell,  deceased !'  Linnell, 
deceased  !  Linnell,  deceased  !  Oh,  horrible  !  horrible  I 
Psyche  laid  down  the  letter  for  a  moment,  still  clutched 
as  by  iron  in  her  two  white  hands,  but  folded  on  her  lap  as 
though  she  could  not  even  bear  to  look  at  it.  Then  he 
was  dead,  dead,  really  dead  at  last !  The  law  itself  had 
declared  all  hope  was  over.  In  the  matter  of  C.  A. 
Linnell,  deceased  1    Probate  granted  !    Probate  granted  ! 

How  it  rang  in  her  ears  !  How  it  whirled  through  her 
brain !  How  it  pictured  itself  visibly  on  her  weaned 
eyeballs  !  She  raised  her  eyes  mechanically  to  the 
white-washed  ceiling.  In  letters  of  blood,  half  a  yard 
long,  she  saw  written  there :  *  In  the  matter  of  C.  A. 
Linnell,  deceased.'  It  was  printed  as  in  marble  on  the 
very  fabric  of  her  failing  retina. 

She  turned  away  in  her  horror,  and  looked  down  at  the 
floor.  On  the  yellow  Persian  rug  she  saw  it  still,  a 
negative  image  in  dark  running  script  hand.  It  came  out 
deep  purple.  It  w^ould  follow  her  to  the  grave,  she  firmly 
believed.  Linnell, deceased!  Linnell,  deceased!  No  power 
on  earth  could  remove  it  now  from  her  burning  eyeballs. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  but  it  floated  there  still,  a  visible 
line  of  fire  amid  the  thick  darkness.  '  In  the  matter  . " 
C  A.  Linnell,  deceased.'  Dead  !  dead  !  dead  !  So  he 
was  dead  indeed.  The  letter  pursued  her.  It  v'jrushed 
her.     It  haunted  her. 

She  took  up  the  fatal  missive  once  more  and  tried  to 
read  it  through ;   but  she  couldn't,  she  couldn't.     Her 
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eyesight  was  failing  her  again  now.  Those  deadly  words 
blurred  and  distorted  the  rest  of  the  paper.  She  saw 
the  whole  as  a  transparency  through  those  awful  lines. 
Her  strength  gave  way.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  cricLl. 
'  Kead  it  to  me,  Sirena,'  she  sobbed  aloud,  letting  it  drop  ; 
and  Sirena  read  it. 

It  was  a  long  and  formal  statement  by  Linnell's 
solicitors  of  the  disposition  made  of  the  deceased's 
property.  Sirena  hesitated  whether  she  should  read 
every  word,  in  all  its  naked  official  bluntness,  with  its 
professional  absence  of  emotion  or  feeling ;  but  each 
time  that  she  paused  or  faltered,  Psyche  laid  a  cold  white 
hand  on  her  wrist  once  more,  and  murnAired  resolutely  : 
*  Go  on.  I  can  bear  it.  I  want  to  hear  all.  It's  better 
I  should  know.'  And  Sirena  read  on,  to  the  uttermost 
syllable. 

*  Our  late  client,'  the  lawyers'  letter  remarked,  with 
legal  periphrasis,  •  had  made  a  will  before  leaving  England 
(copy  of  which  is  herewith  annexed),  whereby  he  devised 
the  bulk  of  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  his  sole  legatee, 
Psyche,  daughter  of  Haviland  Dumaresq,  Esquire,  of  the 
Wren's  Nest,  Petherton  Episcopi,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
as  a  testimony  to  the  profound  respect  he  felt  for  her 
father's  distinguished  literary  and  philosophical  ability.' 
Their  late  client,  it  appeared,  had  gone  to  Khartoum,  and 
there,  in  all  probability,  had  been  killed  in  the  general 
massacre  of  European  defenders  after  the  Mahdi's  troops 
entered  the  city — absolute  legal  proof  of  death  being  in 
this  case  difficult  or  indeed  impossible.  The  firm  had 
waited  for  a  full  year  before  attempting  to  take  out 
probate.  That  was  a  longer  time  than  had  been  allowed 
to  elapse  with  regard  to  the  estate  of  any  other  of  the 
Khartoum  victims.  The  late  Mr.  C.  A.  Linnell,  however, 
had  particularly  arranged  with  their  firm  that  in  case  of 
serious  ground  for  apprehension  arising,  a  reasonable 
period  should  be  permitted  to  intervene  before  definite 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  had  waited  long ;  but  probate  had  now  at 
last  been  granted  to  the  executor  named  therein ;  and  it 
was  the  firm's  duty,  as  solicitors  to  that  executor,  to 
announce  to  Miss  Dumaresq  that  the  property  devised. 
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was  hencefonvard  hers,  and  hers  only.  With  reference, 
however,  to  the  Linnell  estates  at  large — that  was  to 
say,  the  estate  of  the  late  Sir  Austen  Linnell,  Baronet, 
deceased  at  the  same  time  with  his  cousin  at  Khartoum 
— it  was  their  duty  to  inform  her  that  a  serious  question 
might  hereafter  arise  as  to  whether  it  had  ever  passed 
at  all  into  Mr.  C.  A.  Linnell's  possession.  If  Mr.  C.  A. 
Linnell,  the  testator,  predeceased  his  cousin,  the  late 
baronet,  then  and  in  that  case 

But  there  Psyche,  brave  and  resolute  as  she  was, 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  She  clasped  her  hands  tight 
on  her  lap  and  burst  into  tears.  She  could  never  inherit 
her  dead  lover's  fortune.  She  had  murdered  him  !  She 
had  murdered  him!  She  had  sent  him  to  his  death. 
And  now  she  knew  how  much  he  had  loved  her.  In  the 
very  moment  of  that  first  great  disappointment  he  had 
thought  of  her  and  loved  her. 

As  for  Haviland  Dumaresq,  bowed  and  bent  with  grief, 
he  sat  there  still,  listening  and  wondering  over  this 
strange  news,  with  a  horrible  turmoil  of  conflicting 
emotions,  and  forming  already  in  his  whirling  brain  fresh 
plans  and  day-dreams  for  poor  heart-broken  Psyche. 
'  Give  me  the  will,'  he  cried,  turning  quickly  to  Sirena. 
The  girl  handed  him  the  attested  copy.  Haviland 
Dumaresq  buried  himself  at  once  in  that  and  the  letter, 
while  Sirena  turned  to  lay  poor  sobbing  Psyche's  weary 
little  head  on  her  comforting  shoulder. 

The  old  man  read  and  re-read  for  some  minutes  in 
silence.  Then  he  looked  up  amazed,  and  cried  aloud  in 
a  voice  full  almost  of  awe  and  reverence  :  *  Then  Linnell 
had  a  fortune  of  something  like  seven  thousand  a  year, 
it  seems.  Psyche.' 

'  Papa  I'  Psyche  exclaimed,  rising  up  before  him  in  in- 
effable horror,  *  if  you  say  another  word  about  that  un- 
speakable Thing,  you  will  kill  me,  yo'i  will  kill  me  I' 

Haviland  Dumaresq  turned  back  with  a  reeling  brain 
to  those  astonishing  figures.  The  mad  mood  of  greed 
was  upon  him  once  more,  the  unnatural  mood  brought 
about  by  those  long  years  of  continuous  opium-eating. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been  !  and  how  dearly  he  had  paid 
for  it  I    To  turn  away  a  man  with  seven  thousand  a  year 
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— a  man  that  Psyche  loved,  a  man  who  loved  Psyche ! 
But  all  had  come  out  well  in  the  end,  for  all  that.  The 
man  had  done  as  he  ought  to  have  done — made  a  just 
will  in  Psyche's  favour;  and  Psyche,  who  loved  him, 
would  now  inherit  everything.  He  was  not  without  re- 
morse, of  course,  for  his  own  part  in  the  drama.  It 
would  have  been  better,  no  doubt — in  some  ways  better 
-—if  only  the  young  fellow  could  have  married  Psyche, 
instead  of  dying  and  leaving  her  his  fortune.  The  iron 
had  sunk  deep  into  Psyche's  soul :  she  had  suffered  much  : 
it  would  be  long  before  those  scars  could  heal  over 
entirely.  But  they  would  heal  in  time— they  would  heal 
in  time  :  all  human  emotions  weaken  in  effect  with  each 
mental  repetition.  And  Psyche  would  now  own  the  for- 
tune herself.  She  would  own  it  herself,  and  marry  whom 
she  liked.  For  in  time,  without  a  doubt,  she  would  be 
wise  and  marry. 

Not  Cyrus  Vanrenen.  Not  that  empty  young  man. 
No,  indeed,  he  was  never  good  enough  for  Psyche.  In  a 
period  of  trouble,  and  under  special  conditions  of  fear  for 
the  future,  Haviland  Damaresq  had  been  willing  for  a 
moment  to  admit  that  vague  and  unsatisfactory  young 
American — vulgar,  vulgar,  and  bad  tone  too,  though  un- 
doubtedly good-hearted — to  the  high  privilege  of  paying 
court  to  Psyche.  But  now  that  Psyche's  future  was 
otherwise  secured — now  that  the  load  was  lifted  from 
his  soul — now  that  all  was  coming  straight  by  an  un- 
wonted miracle— he  had  other  ambitions,  other  schemes 
for  his  Psyche.  No  American  for  her — an  heiress  in  her 
own  right,  and  Dumaresq's  daughter.  She  could  com- 
mand whom  she  would — she  could  choose  her  own  fate — 
she  was  rich,  rich,  rich — and  Dumaresq's  daughter. 

Her  eyes,  he  felt  confident,  would  get  well  by-and-by. 
This  fit  of  disappointed  love  was  sharp  and  ciitical,  to  bo 
sure ;  but  she  had  youth  on  her  side  :  at  her  age  one  can 
outlive  and  outgrow  anything. 

Except,  perhaps,  a  broken  heart ;  and  Haviland  Du- 
maresq  did  not  even  yet  understand  that  Psycha'o  heart 
was  really  broken. 
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For  the  next  two  clays,  in  spite  of  his  fears  for  Psyche's 
health,  Haviland  Duniarosq  Hved  once  more  in  one  of  hia 
\vild,  old-fashioned  opium-dreams— without  the  opium. 
An  opium-dream  actually  come  true  at  last !  Psycho 
rich  !  Psyche  provided  for  1  Psycho  her  own  mistress 
in  life,  after  all !  Psyche  free  to  choose  whom  she  would ; 
to  bestow  herself  with  regal  imperiousness  where  she 
willed  ;  to  carve  out  her  own  future,  no  man  compelling 
her.  His  waking  vision  had  worked  itself  out  in  a  most 
unexpected  and  inconceivable  way  !  Psyche  was  at  last 
where  he  had  always  wished  her  to  be,  and  never  truly 
hoped  or  expected  to  see  her. 

It  was  grand  !  It  was  glorious  !  It  was  sublime  !  It 
was  magnificent !  What  was  Linnell's  life  to  Psyche's 
happiness  ? 

One  nightmare  alone  intervened  to  mar  his  triumph. 
Not  Psyche's  blindness.  That  would  surely  come  all 
right  now  in  the  long-run.  The  mistress  of  so  great  a 
fortune  as  that  had  nothing  to  do  but  open  her  eyes  and 
see  straightway.  His  nightmare  was  the  fear  lest  Sir 
Austen,  if  indeed  it  were  really  he  who  lay  ill  at  Biskra, 
might  manage  to  get  the  will  set  aside,  and  to  claim  his 
own  share  in  the  Liunell  succession.  That  nightmare 
weighed  upon  his  spirits  not  a  little.  He  occupied  him- 
self for  most  of  the  intervening  time,  before  Cyrus  re- 
turned, with  waiting  an  interminable  letter  to  Burchell 
andDobbs  about  this  alarming  and  distressful  contingency. 

There  was  another  contingency,  too,  on  the  cards,  of 
course  :  the  contingency  that  the  man  who  lay  ill  at 
Biskra  might  prove  to  be,  not  Sir  Austen  at  all,  but  his 
cousin  the  painter.  That  chance,  however,  Haviland 
Dumaresq  could  hardly  fear,  and  dared  hardly  hope  for. 
Did  not  even  the  man's  own  lawyers  give  him  up  for  lost  ? 
Had  not  probate  been  granted  for  the  will  by  oliicialdom 
itself?  Was  it  likely  anything  would  ever  again  be 
heard  of  him  ? 

Yet  if,  by  any  chance,  it  should  really  turn  out  to  be 
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Charles  Linnell,  Haviland  Dumaresq  felt  sure  in  his  own 
mind  that  all  would  be  for  the  best,  and  Psyche  in  the 
end  would  be  no  loser  by  it.  For  if  Linnell  left  her  his 
heiress  when  rejected  and  refused,  why,  surely  when  he 
turned  up  again,  safe  and  sound  at  last,  he  could  hardly 
do  anything  else  than  marry  her.  The  load  of  blood- 
guiltiness  would  then  be  lifted  from  his  own  soul,  and 
from  Psyche's.  Poor  innocent  Psyche  !  How  much  and 
how  vainly  had  he  made  her  suffer  ! 

So  he  watched  anc]  waited,  watched  and  waited, 
watched  and  waited  for  news  from  Biskra. 

Away  over  there  in  the  desert,  meanwhile,  Cyrus  Van* 
renen,  the  slave  of  duty,  sat  in  the  best  bedroom  of  the 
bare  little  hotel,  by  the  bedside  of  the  unknown  sick  man 
from  the  South,  who  seemed  at  intervals  delirious  and 
dying.  Time  after  time,  reason  would  apparently  return 
to  the  patient  in  a  sudden  flicker ;  but  time  after  time, 
as  fast  as  it  flared  up,  the  flicker  died  out  again  before 
Cyrus  could  make  out  exactly  what  it  was  the  stranger  so 
eagerly  wished  to  tell  him.  For  the  wanderer's  mind 
seemed  sadly  terrified  and  ill  at  ease  :  sometimes,  Cyrus 
fancied,  he  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  haunted  by 
something  very  like  remorse — or  might  it  be  only  pure 
panic  terror  ? 

All  that  Cyrus  could  gather  from  his  rambling  talk  was 
merely  this  :  that  somebody  had  been  murdered.  He 
recurred  over  and  over  again  in  his  delirium  to  some 
mangled  corpse,  which  he  seemed  to  behold  in  his  mind's 
eye,  lying  unburied  on  the  sand,  away  beyond  Ouargla. 

*  Cover  it  up  !  Bury  it !'  he  cried  more  than  onco  in 
an  agony  of  despair,  or  perhaps  of  penitence.  *  They're 
coming  up  from  behind  !  They'll  see  it  and  discover  us ! 
Just  heap  the  sand  above  it  a  little  with  your  hands,  so, 
so !  How  hot  the  sand  feels  !  0  God,  how  hot  1  lu 
makes  one's  hands  sting.     It  burns  one  as  one  touches  it  1' 

Cyrus  soothed  him  gently  with  his  cool  palm. 

*  Come  here.  Corona,'  he  murmured  in  an  undertone  to 
his  sister.  'The  poor  fellow's  delirious!  Come  you 
here  and  look  after  him  !  A  little  eau  de  Cologne  on  his 
forehead,  if  you  can.    There,  there,  that'll  ease  him.' 
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The  Btranger  shrank  back  in  horror  at  the  touch.  Ifc 
Tvas  more  than  dehrium.  It  was  tho  temporary  unhing- 
ing that  often  follows  a  great  crisis. 

'  How  it  bleeds  I'  he  exclaimed  in  dismay,  looking 
down  at  his  hands,  his  eyes  all  bloodshot.  *  How  it 
bleeds  as  one  touches  it  I  How  pale,  how  white  !  I  can 
hear  them  coming  up  even  now  from  behind  !  Fiends 
that  they  are,  if  they  find  the  body  they'll  mangle  it  and 
mutilate  it !' 

Corona  drew  a  tiny  bottle  from  the  charms  of  her 
chatelaine,  and  poured  a  few  drops  of  eau  do  Cologne  on 
her  palm  with  quiet  tenderness.  Then  she  pressed  it  to 
his  head. 

*  That'll  relieve  him  a  bit,  I  guess,'  she  whispered, 
leaning  over  him.  '  One  can  see  he's  terribly  anxious  in 
his  mind  about  something.' 

*  Seems  like  remorse,'  Cyrus  suggested  in  an  undertone. 
Corona  shook  her  head  in  charitable  doubt. 

*  More  like  terror,'  she  answered,  with  a  scrutinizing 
look.  '  They  must  have  chased  him  hard.  He  ran  for 
his  life,  and  just  got  off  with  his  bones  whole,  I  reckon. 
These  Arabs  must  pretty  nearly  have  made  a  corpse  of 
him.' 

At  the  sound  of  that  word  the  mysterious  patient, 
drinking  it  in  greedily,  cried  out  once  more  in  a  wild  cry 
of  alarm : 

*  The  corpse !    The  corpse  I    I  must  bury  it !  bury  it !' 
'  He's  stronger  now,'  the  White  Brother  remarked  in 

French,  as  the  patient  clutched  Corona's  arm  spasmodi- 
cally. '  He  couldn't  have  clutched  like  that,  I'm  sure, 
at  Ouargla.  The  quinine's  done  him  good.  But  ever 
since  we've  had  him  he's  talked  this  way.  He's  terribly 
troubled  in  spirit  about  something.' 

The  patient  lay  stretched  on  the  bed  in  a  nightshirt 
supplied  by  the  people  at  the  hotel.  His  own  Arab 
clothes  hung  up  from  a  peg  behind  the  bedroom  door.  A 
happy  thought  seized  Corona. 

*  Perhaps  his  underclothing's  marked,  Cy,'  she  sug- 
gested hopefully.  *  If  so,  we  could  see  which  of  the  two 
it  is — if  it's  really  either  of  them.' 

Cyrus  rose  and  examined  the  clothes  with  anxious 
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care.     Not  a  sign  or  a  mark  could  be  found  upon  theui 
anywhere.     He  shook  his  head  with  a  despondent  sigh. 

'  No  good,'  he  answered  gloomily.  *  The  man's  dying. 
And  he'll  die  without  our  ever  having  been  able  to 
identify  him.' 

The  White  Brother  understood  the  action,  though  not 
quite  the  words. 

*  Inutile,  monsieur,*  he  put  in  with  a  decisive  air.  '  Wo 
searched  everything.  Not  a  scrap  of  writing  about  him 
anywhere,  except  the  papers  detained  at  Ouargla.  Bit 
reste,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  name.  He  could 
only  escape  by  assuming  Islam.  Through  that  fanatic 
population,  so  lately  roused  to  a  pitch  of  savage  enthusiasm, 
no  confessed  Christian  could  possibly  make  his  way  in 
peace  or  safety.  We  wouldn't  even  venture  to  penetrate 
there  ourselves.  To  be  suspected  of  Christianity  in  such 
a  case  is  to  sign  one's  death-warrant.  A  name  written  in 
European  letters  on  an  article  of  clothing  would  suffice  to 
condemn  any  man  to  instant  massacre.' 

'  We  must  give  it  up,  then,  Corona,'  Cyrus  exclaimed, 
with  a  groan.  *  We  can  only  describe  what  he's  like  to 
Miss  Dumaresq  ;  and  he  ain't  like  much  except  a  scare- 
crow at  present.  But  perhaps  she'll  be  able  to  say,  even 
BO,  if  it's  him.  We  could  get  the  body  photographed,  if 
he  dies  in  the  hotel  here.' 

That  evening,  in  the  salon  of  the  little  inn,  a  new 
guest,  a  big-bearded  Englishman,  joined  the  small  party  of 
desert  travellers.  He  was  a  bluff  engineer  of  the  rougher 
type,  with  much-bronzed  face  and  unpolished  manners, 
who  had  seen  service  in  South  America  and  Mexico  long 
enough  to  forgot  his  aboriginal  position  as  an  English 
gentleman.  His  present  business,  he  told  them,  with  the 
frankness  of  his  kind,  was  to  explore  the  desert  region, 
with  a  view  to  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  famous  Koudaire  scheme  for  flooding  a  portion  of  the 
Saharan  depression,  and  converting  the  area  into  an 
inland  sea.  He  didn't  exactly  think  the  thing  could  be 
done,  but  he  thought  if  only  you  could  float  your 
company  there  was  a  jwlly  good  engineering  job  in  it. 
Like  everybody  elso  ot  Biskra,  however,  he  was  deeply 
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interested  in  the  story  of  the  stray  refugee  from  Khar- 
toum, and  asked  many  curious  questions  of  Cyrus  as  to 
the  man's  appearance,  state,  and  cliances  of  recovery.  It 
was  seldom  indeed  that  the  little  forlorn  Saharan  town 
had  possessed  so  striking  a  sensation ;  and  it  made  the 
most  of  it.  Biskra  gossip  lived  for  the  moment  on 
nothing  at  all  but  the  name  and  fame  of  the  survivor  of 
the  Soudan. 

'  There  were  a  pair  of  them  at  first !'  the  engineer 
repeated  thoughtfully,  as  Cyrus  finished  his  uncertain 
tale.  *  And  they  ran  away  from  a  caravan  on  camels ! 
Two  camels  or  one,  I  wonder?  One  of  them  dead,  and 
one  escaped  I  A  curious  coincidence.  Keminds  mo 
exactly  of  that  singular  story  old  Jaurez  told  me  when  I 
was  over  in  Mexico  !' 

•What  story?'  Cyrus  asked,  anxious  for  anything 
that  might  cast  any  light  upon  the  stranger's  mysterious 
history. 

'  Well,  perhaps  it  ain't  quite  fair  to  this  man  to  tell  the 
circumstance,'  the  engineer  answered,  with  a  tinge  of 
hesitation.  '  It  seems  like  raising  suspicion  against  him 
without  due  ground,  when,  for  all  I  know,  he  may  be  all 
right — as  right  as  ninepence.  But  it  docs  look  odd,  cer- 
tainly, this  raving  about  the  corpse.  Fishy,  decidedly. 
Reminds  me  to  a  T  of  that  curious  story  of  poor  old 
Juarez's.  Juarez,  you  know,  was  a  Mexican  president : 
president,  they  call  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  sound  :  dictator 
or  despot  comes  nearer  the  mark — just  what  the  old 
Greeks  we  read  about  at  school  used  to  call  a  tyrant.' 

Cyrus  nodded  a  cautious  assent,  though  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  ancient  Hellas  was  strictly  confined  to 
the  information  contained  in  Cornell's  *  Universal  History 
for  the  use  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  Ohio.' 

*  Well,'  the  engineer  continued,  stroking  his  beard  with 
his  hand  in  a  contemplative  way,  '  it  was  like  this,  you 
Bee.  On  one  occasion,  when  they  were  getting  up  what 
they  call  in  those  parts  a  revolution — a  jolly  good  riot, 
we'd  call  it  in  Europe — old  Juarez  had  to  fly  for  his  life 
from  Mexico  City,  away  across  the  plain,  with  a  small 
band  of  devoted  adherents.  So  he  turned  out  at  dead  of 
night  and  ran  for  it  hke  wildfire.     They  rode  on  and  ou 
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across  tho  plain  of  jNIexico,  hotly  pursued  the  wholo  ni^ht 
through  by  the  opposite  party,  till,  one  by  one,  tho 
devoted  adherents,  finding  the  pursuit  a  good  deal  too 
warm  for  their  sensitive  natures,  dropped  olf  at  a  tangent 
in  dilTerent  directions,  and  left  Juarez  at  the  dawn  of  day 
almost  unattended.  At  last  the  old  blackguard  found 
himself  reduced,  as  luck  would  have  it,  to  a  single  com- 
panion, almost  dead-beat,  and  with  the  hue  and  cry  still 
full  pelt  after  them.  He  told  mo  the  story  himself,  at 
Mexico,  long  afterwards.  lie  was  a  rare  hand  at  a  stor} , 
was  old  Juarez.  Well,  at  tho  end  of  his  ride,  as  he  was 
Hearing  a  little  mountain  fort  still  held  in  force  by  his 
own  party,  blessed  if  his  horse  didn't  give  way  all  at  once, 
and  come  down  a  cropper  on  tho  plain  under  him. 
Juarez,  in  a  dead  funk,  called  out  to  his  friend  to  halt  and 
save  him.  Tho  friend  halted,  like  a  fool  as  ho  was,  and 
took  the  old  reprobate  up  behind  him — two  together  on 
the  same  tired  beast,  you  understand — and  on  they  rode 
for  dear  life  once  more,  full  pelt  to  the  shelter.  Presently 
Juarez,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder,  saw  the  enemy 
were  gaining  on  them  fast;  and,  making  sure  the  horso 
could  never  reach  the  gates  of  the  fort,  burdened  as  he 
was  with  two  riders  abreast,  he  decided  like  a  shot  on 
immediate  action. 

'"And  what  did  you  do?"  said  I,  when  he  reached 
that  point,  just  as  I'm  telling  it  to  you  myself  this 
moment. 

*  "  Why,  fortunately,"  said  he,  '*  I  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  draw  my  pistol  and  shoot  the  other  man  dead  on 
the  horse  before  me."  His  friend,  you  must  recollect, 
who'd  risked  his  own  life  to  stop  and  save  him.  "I'd  tho 
presence  of  mind,"  says  he,  "  to  draw  and  shoot  him."  ' 

*  My  goodness  1'  Corona  cried ;  '  you  don't  mean  to  say 
he  actually  killed  him  !' 

'  Yes,  he  did,  honour  bright,  I  give  you  my  word,'  tho 
bearded  engineer  responded  cheerfully.  '  A  rare  old 
blackguard,  old  Juarez  was.  And  what's  more,  he 
boasted  of  it,  too,  just  as  I  told  you.  "  I  had  the  presence 
of  mind,"  he  said,  "  to  draw  my  pistol  straight  off  and 
shoot  him."  He  thought  no  more  of  it  than  that,  I  assure 
you.     An  episode  of  hig  life — that  was  all — to  Juarez.' 
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At  the  door  of  her  room  that  night,  as  she  went  to  bed, 
Corona  paused,  candle  in  hand,  and  looked  anxiously  at 
Cyrus. 

'  Cy,'  she  said,  '  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  wish  to  good- 
ness that  engineer  hadn't  told  us  that  awful  story  about 
the  wicked  old  Mexican.' 

'-  So  do  I,'  Cyrus  answered,  with  averted  eyes.  '  It's— 
it's  made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  some,  about  the  man  on 
the  bed  in  the  room  down  yonder.' 

'  I  can't  help  fancying,  myself,'  Corona  went  on,  *  that 
this  is  the  wrong  one,  and  he  either  killed  or  deserted  the 
right  one  to  save  his  own  life  at  a  critical  point,  just  like 
the  Mexican.' 

Cyrus's  face  grew  gloomier  still. 

*  We  ain't  got  any  right  to  judge,'  he  answered  leniently. 
'  But  suppose  it  was  the  right  one,  though — eh,  Corouey? 
— and  he'd  either  killed  or  run  away  from  the  wrong  one? 
Wouldn't  that  be  worse,  almost,  in  the  end,  for  Miss 
Dumaresq  ?' 

Corona's  honest  heart  recoiled  with  horror  from  the 
bare  insinuation  of  so  hideous  a  solution.  Psyche's  I'vor 
could  do  no  wrong. 

*  Oh  no,  Cy!'  she  exclaimed  loyally.  *It  couldn't  be 
that.  I'd  stake  my  life  on  it.  I'd  bet  my  bottom  dollar 
against  that,  any  way.  If  there's  anything  wrong,  it 
muBi  be  the  other  one.  Psyche  couldn't  ever  fall  in  love 
with  a  man  who  could  go  and  do  a  thing  like  that,  jou 
may  be  certain.' 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE    MYSTEllY    SOLVED. 

To  Haviland  Dumaresq's  delight  and  surprise,  Psyche 
still  bore  up  bravely.  Why,  it  would  have  been  hard 
indeed  to  say.  Whether,  in  spite  of  herself  and  her 
gloomy  presentiments,  she  still  cherished  internally  some 
seci  .<".  hope  that  Limell  after  all  might  have  escaped  from 
Khartoum  and  across  the  desert  to  Biskra,  he  hardly 
knew;  but,  in  any  case,  he  was  pleased  to  find  her  still  so 
buoyant.     He  hugged  himself  on  the  discovery.     Thia 
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trouble,  would  pass  over  in  the  end,  he  felt  sure.  The 
mistress  of  such  a  splendid  fortune  as  hers  must  surely  be 
happy ! 

Poor  sordid  old  thinker  !  For  himself,  he  would  have 
scouted  all  ideas  of  gain ;  but  for  Psyche — he  was  as 
greedy  as  the  veriest  money-grubber  in  the  city  of  London. 
Nay,  in  his  own  mind,  Haviland  Dumaresq  already  gave 
himself,  on  Psyche's  behalf,  all  the  airs  and  importance 
of  a  wealthy  person.  Psyche  was  now  a  lady  of  position. 
He  could  hardly  help  letting  Sirena  feel  the  difierence  in 
his  treatment  of  herself.  And  even  to  Psyche  he  often 
implied  by  a  half-uttered  side-hint  that  he  regarded  her 
as  the  possessor  of  a  groat  estate,  with  infinite  possi- 
bilities for  the  future  still  lying  before  her. 

But  Psyche,  poor  Psyche,  only  shrank  back  in  horror 
from  the  hideous  thought,  and  cried  to  herself  with  un- 
speakable remorse,  a  thousand  times  over,  '  His  money  1 
His  money  !  And  I  sent  him  to  his  death  !  I  could  never 
touch  a  single  penny  of  it.' 

And  still  she  bore  up,  till  despair  should  deepen  into 
perfect  certainty.  For  her  father's  sake,  and  with  all  the 
force  of  her  father's  nature,  she  strove  to  be  calm ;  she 
schooled  herself  to  fortitude — till  news  should  come  from 
Biskra. 

One  bright  afternoon  Sirena  and  Dumaresq  had  taken 
her  between  them  out  upon  the  dry  African  hillside,  where 
the  pine-trees  grew  green  and  the  broom  blossomed  yellow, 
and  the  chirp  of  the  cicadas  resounded  from  the  rosemary. 
They  seated  her  down  on  the  arid  rocks,  under  the  shadow 
of  a  tall  and  flowery  eucalyptus.  Birds  sang  and  bees 
hummed,  and  in  the  valley  beneath  the  murmur  of  water 
plashed  among  the  stickles.  The  highroad  to  Birmandreis 
ran  just  below  them  as  they  sat,  and  Psyche,  looking  down 
at  it  with  all  her  might,  half  fancied  she  could  dimly  make 
out  a  long  white  line  that  threaded  the  valley ;  for  her 
eyes  were  almost  wholly  blinded  now,  and  she  never  ex- 
pected to  see  any  more  wiih  them. 

As  she  looked,  however,  and  strainec"  her  eyeballs,  dark 
objects  passed  now  and  then  in  shadowy  show  along  <^he 
white  strip,  as  one  may  sometimes  see  reflections  from  the 
street  thrown  up  in  vague  outline  on  the  ceiling  through 
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the  curtains.  One  of  them,  Sirena  said,  was  an  Arab  on 
a  donkey  ;  another,  a  cart  going  in  to  Algiers  with  fruit 
for  the  market ;  a  third,  a  group  of  veiled  Moorish  women, 
coming  homo  from  their  weekly  visit  to  the  cemeteries. 
Psyche  could  dimly  realize,  when  told,  how  each  object 
answered  to  Sirena's  description. 

And  then  came  a  fourth,  a  smaller  one  than  the  rest ; 
and  that,  Sirena  imprudently  blurted  out,  was  a  telegraph 
boy  from  the  oflice  at  Mustapha  Palais. 

At  the  word.  Psyche's  heart  rose  up  to  her  mouth 
within  her.  She  followed  the  dark  spot  vaguely  along  tho 
dim  white  line. 

'  He's  going  to  the  Grangers,'  she  cried  with  a  start,  as 
the  object  halted  against  a  second  white  blur  in  the  dis- 
tance. Then  the  truth  flashed  across  her  with  a  wild 
surmise  :    '  Sirena,  Sirena,  it's  a  telegram  from  Biskra  !' 

Sirena,  alarmed  at  her  own  imprudence,  ran  down  the 
hill  in  hot  haste  and  tore  it  open  hurriedly.  It  was 
addressed  outside  to  Haviland  Dumaresq ;  but  in  her 
flurry  and  excitement  she  did  not  pause  for  a  moment  to 
hesitate  over  a  triHe  like  that.  A  question  of  life  and 
death  was  at  issue  now.  She  unfolded  the  paper  and 
glanced  at  the  contents.  Her  heart  stood  still  within  her 
in  horror  as  she  read  : 
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*  Patient  convalescent  and  quite  sen  Jble,  though  very 
weak.  He  gives  his  name  as  Sir  Austen  Linnell,  and  has 
come  direct  through  the  Soudan  from  Khartoum.  His 
cousin  also  escaped  from  the  massacre,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  retreat  as  far  as  the  desert,  but  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  Arabs  at  Ouargla  some  ten  days 
since,  and  died  without  pain.  Break  the  news  gently  to 
Miss  Dumaresq. — Yaniienen.' 

So  it  was  all  over  1  The  refugee  was  the  wrong 
one  I 

She  hurried  back,  panting,  but  restraining  her  tears 
with  a  terrible  effort,  for  Psyche's  sake,  and  handed  the 
paper  without  one  word  of  note  or  comment  to  Dumaresq. 
The  gray  old  philosopher  read  doom  in  her  face,  but 
BDoke  not  a  syllable,  lest  th?  shock  should  come  too 
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Buddenly  upon  Psyche.  He  took  the  telegram  from  her 
hands  and  read  it  through  in  silence.  Psyche  gazed  up 
at  him  with  appealing  inquiry  from  those  sightless  orbs 
of  hers. 

'  What  docs  it  say,  papa?'  she  murmured,  gasping. 

Dumaresq  pressed  her  hand  in  his.  His  eyes  were 
full.     His  voice  was  too  choked  for  distinct  utterance. 

'  My  darling,'  he  whispered  in  a  very  low  tone,  '  try  to 
bear  up.     For  my  sake.  Psyche,  don't  let  it  kill  you.' 

Psyche  glanced  over  his  shoulder  anxiously  at  tho 
paper.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  flooded  with  rising  tears. 
She  brushed  them  away,  and  tried  hard  to  spell  it  out. 
But  it  was  too  late  now.  No  effort  of  will  could  bring 
back  sight  any  more  to  those  blinded  pupils.  Not  even 
her  eager  desire  to  know  the  whole  truth — to  end  this 
suspense,  to  face  the  worst — enabled  her  to  break  through 
that  thick  black  cloud  that  obscured  her  vision.  Tho 
world  of  form  and  colour  was  gone,  gone  utterly.  She 
could  not  see  even  in  dim  outline.  Nothing  but  darkness 
rose  up  before  her. 

'  I  can't  make  it  out,'  she  murmured,  grasping  her 
father's  arm  hard.  '  Eead  it  to  me,  papa.  I  can  bear  it. 
I  can  bear  it.* 

Dumaresq's  voice  faltered  terribly. 

'  I  can't  read  it,'  he  cried  in  turn,  breaking  down  in  the 
effort.  '  Eead  it  to  her,  Sirena.  I've  no  voice  left. 
The  worst  will  be  better  than  this  suspense  she's  been 
living  in.' 

Sirena  read  on  as  far  as  the  words,  '  Sir  Austen 
Linnell ;'  then  Psyche's  breath  came  and  went  suddenly 
and  she  clenched  her  hands  hard  to  keep  herself  from 
fainting. 

*  And  Him  V  she  said  slowly,  holding  up  with  an  effort. 
'  Does  your  brother  know  anything  about  Him,  Sirena  ?' 
and  those  dim  eyes  fell  upon  her  faithful  new  friend  with 
unspeakable  pathos. 

Sirena  hesitated  a  second  in  doubt.     Then  in  a  voice 

half  broken  by  irrepressible  sobs,  she  went  on  once  more 

till  she  came  to  the  words,  '  the  Arabs  at  Ouargla,'  '  died 

without  pain.' 

.  Psyche  drew  a  deep  breftth  again,  and  sighed  oncQ,- 
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Strange  to  say,  she  seemed  more  composed  now  at  the 
last  moment  than  either  of  the  others.  Surely  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  was  past.  Compared  to  her  worst  fears — 
her  worst  dreams  of  unspeakable  Oriental  torture — that 
*  died  without  pain '  was  almost  comfort. 

*  I  know  when  he  died,'  Psyche  murmured  low,  after  a 
short  pause — *  I  had  a  presentiment.  That  day  when 
I  saw  him  lying  dead  by  himself  on  the  sands  in  the 
desert !' 

Her  unnatural  composure  terrified  Dumaresq.  Such 
deadly  calm  at  such  an  awful  moment  could  bode  no 
good.  He  peered  down  into  her  eyes — those  deep,  clear 
eyes  of  hers,  and  saw  they  were  now  tearless  as  well  as 
sightless. 

*  Cry,  darling,  cry  !'  he  exclaimed  in  his  terror,  clasp- 
ing her  to  his  bosom  in  an  access  of  wild  despair.  '  Cry 
Psyche,  for  my  sake,  try  to  cry  I  If  you  don't,  your  grief 
will  surely  kill  you.' 

*  I  can't,  papa,'  Psyche  answered  quietly,  as  pale  as 
death,  but  horribly  calm  and  immovable.  '  I  cried  so  much 
at  Petherton — in  the  nights,  alone,  when  nobody  knew  I 
was  crying  at  all — that  I  taught  myself  how  to  cry  inter- 
nally, somehow.  And  now,  when  I'd  like  to  let  the  tears 
come  most,  I  feel  I  can't.  They  won't  break  through. 
My  eyes  are  so  hard — like  iron  balls.  There's  no  cry  left 
in  them,' 

The  old  man  seated  her  gently  on  the  rocks  once  more. 
Those  great  blind  eyes  of  hers  gazed  blankly  and  de- 
spairingly over  the  dark,  dark  world  that  stretched  in 
front  of  her.  She  had  nothing  left  to  live  for  in  it  all 
now.  She  sat  bolt  upright,  immovable  as  stone.  Her 
heart  stood  still  like  a  stone  within  her.  She  said 
nothing,  she  saw  nothing,  she  thought  of  nothing.  A 
great  numbness  seemed  to  steal  over  her  senses.  She 
wasn't  even  unhappy  in  any  active  sense.  She  was  con- 
scious only  in  a  dreary,  weary,  half  dead-alive  way  of  a 
vast  calm  blank  spread  for  ever  before  her. 

She  was  sinking,  in  fact,  into  utter  lethargy.  Long 
grief  and  despair  had  driven  her  senseless. 

They  sat  there  long,  those  two  others,  watching  her 
anxiously.     Many  times    Sirena  looked    across  with  a 
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tnute  inquiring  look  in  her  eyes  towards  Haviland 
Dumaresq;  and  each  time  the  gray  old  philosopher, 
heartbroken  himself  and  torn  with  remorse,  framed  his 
lips  into  a  mute  *  'No  '  when  Sirena  would  have  spoken 
to  his  heartbroken  daughter.  It  was  better  to  let  this 
dazed  and  paralyzed  mood  wear  itself  out  to  its  natural 
term  by  pure  inanition.  Psyche  had  so  discounted  her 
grief  already,  that  the  final  announcement  came,  not  as 
a  sudden  shock,  but  merely  as  a  clear  and  fatal  certainty, 
where  before  there  had  been  nothing  but  doubt  and 
hesitation. 

At  last,  with  a  sudden  return  of  power,  she  rose  from 
her  seat  on  the  great  rock,  and  moved  towards  the  house, 
neither  seeing  nor  yet  gropinf^,  but  finding  her  way,  as  it 
seemed,  by  pure  instinct.  Her  tread  was  firm  and  her 
voice  steady. 

*  Say  nothing  of  all  this  at  the  villa,  Sirena,'  she  said 
calmly,  turning  round  as  she  reached  the  road.  'I  can 
bear  it  all  now.  I  feel  stronger  already.  He  died  with- 
out pain.  Sir  Austen  says.  And  it's  something,  at  least, 
to  know  exactly  what  happened  to  him.' 

Sirena  walked  on  by  her  side  and  wondered.  But,  in 
truth,  Psyche  had  no  reason  to  weep.  A  strange  yet 
natural  strength  seemed  to  buoy  her  up.  It  was  tho 
strength  of  despair,  backed  up  and  reinforced  by  the 
strength  of  duty.  Her  own  life  was  cut  oli"  from  her 
altogether  now.  She  had  nothing  left  to  live  for  hence- 
forth but  her  father.  When  he  was  gone  she  might  fade 
away  as  she  would,  like  a  withered  flower. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE   MEETING, 

For  the  next  three  days  the  same  unnatural  peace  01 
soul  possessed  Psyche.  Sirena  and  Geraldine  Maitland, 
who  were  constantly  in  attendance,  could  hardly  under- 
stand her  strange,  unvarying  calmness.  But  Haviland 
Dumaresq,  nearer  to  her  in  blood,  and  liker  in  fibre, 
understood  it  only  too  well.  Psychologist  that  h^  was, 
he  knew  what  it  meant — a  self  annihilated, 
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When  a  soul  is  dead,  it  doesn't  complain;  it  doasn't 
grieve  ;  it  doesn't  even  despair.  It  lives  on  ^Yith  a  vafjiio 
sort  of  vegetative  life— a  life  wliich  stands  fo  the  psychical 
health  in  tlie  same  relation  as  the  state  of  coma  sta  ids 
to  the  bodily  functions.  That  was  indeed  the  sort  of  life 
that  Psyche  was  now  fast  falling  into. 

On  the  third  morning  after  the  final  collapse,  Sirena 
received  a  telegram  from  her  sister,  dated  from  Cou- 
stantine  : 


*  Sir  Austen  better,  and  able  to  travel.     We 


coming  on  together  at  once.     We  shall 
to-night's   train.     Come   in   with  a 


reach  Algiers 


carriage 


from 


are  all 

by 

the 


Grangers  to  the  depot,  to  meet  us.' 

She  showed  the  telegram, in  much  doubt,  to  Dumaresq. 
How  to  comport  themselves?  The  old  man  turned  it 
over  in  his  mind  for  a  moment. 

'  Shall  we  let  her  know  they're  coming,  or  not  ?'  he 
asked,  hesitating.  '  Either  way,  Sirena,  seems  fraught 
with  alternative  danger.' 

*  Let  her  know,'  Sirena  answered,  with  American 
boldness  and  feminine  instinct.  'Say  to  her  "Corona 
and  Cyrus  are  coming."  She'll  be  anxious  to  know 
whatever  they  can  tell  her.  You  needn't  mention  that 
Sir  Austen's  with  them.' 

'  But  suppose  she  should  want  to  go  down  and  meet 
them  ?'  Haviland  Dumaresq  suggested. 

The  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  had  so  thoroughly 
unmanned  him,  that  that  proud  spirit  condescended  even, 
for  the  first  time  in  life,  to  ask  somebody  else's  advice 
about  his  ow^n  movements. 

'  Let  her  go,'  Sirena  answered,  after  a  second's  con- 
sideration. *  It'll  do  her  good,  Mr.  Dumaresq,  even  to 
move.  Anything  that  sort  of  takes  her  out  of  herself 
is  good  for  her,  I  opinionate.  She'll  want  to  hear  what 
Sir  Austen  has  to  say.  And  if  she  sees  him,  it'll  satisfy 
her  to  learn  the  worst  at  once.  After  all,  Sir  Austen 
was  the  last  man  to  see  him.' 

'  I  can't  bear  to  tell  her  1'  Haviland  Dumaresq  cried, 
recoiling.     *  Will  you,  Sirena  ?' 

With  a  nod,  Sirena  slipped  from  the  room  to  Psyche. 
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She  told  her  the  message  very  gently.  Psyche,  sitting 
by  the  open  window,  where  the  sun  shone  warm  on  lie^ 
face,  and  the  insects  hummed,  and  the  scent  of  the  great 
white  Japanese  lilies  floated  in  upon  the  breeze,  listened 
with  that  strange  dull  calmness  still  all  unbroken. 

'  We'll  go  to  meet  them,'  she  said  simply,  folding  her 
hands  on  her  lap  in  Quaker  fashion.  *  I  can  boar  all 
now.  I  can  bear  anything.  Do  you  know,  Sirena,  I 
felt  almost  happy  in  the  warm,  bright  sunlight  just  this 
minute— happy  like  a  lizard — before  you  came  into  the 
room  to  tell  me.  The  light  fell  upon  me  till  I  felt  it> 
wuth  my  face ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  were  all 
dead  to  me  at  once,  and  my  eyes  were  gone,  and  my 
senses  were  failing ;  and  just  the  sunlight  and  the  breeze 
and  the  flowers  remained,  and  the  noise  of  insects,  and 
the  vague  sense  that,  after  all,  he  wasn't  now  so  very, 
very  far  from  me.  He  was  farther  away,  you  know, 
before  we  knew  all.  And  now,  I  think,  he  knows  all  too 
— and  perhaps  he  forgives  me.' 

'  You  must  rouse  yourself  !'  Sirena  cried,  with  a  face 
all  tears.  *  Oh,  Psycho,  you  must  really  try  to  rouse 
yourself !  You  mustn't  let  your  life  just  dream  itself 
away  and  fade  out  like  that.  For  your  father's  sake, 
dear  Psyche,  you  must  try  to  rouse  yourself.' 

'  I  can't,'  Psyche  answered,  moving  her  sightless  eyes 
quietly  round  in  the  broad  sunshine.  '  I  don't  seem  to 
have  impulse  enough  left  now  for  anything  but  this.  I 
like  to  feel  the  sun  fall  full  upon  my  eyes.  I  can  feel  it 
hot — oh,  so  hot ! — on  my  eyeballs.  I'm  quite  resigned — 
quite  resigned  now,  Sirena  ;  and  I  feel  somehow  that  if  I 
were  to  try  and  rouse  myself,  the  pang  in  my  heart 
would  come  back  at  once  as  fierce  and  cruel  and  painful 
as  ever.  It  would  come  like  a  spasm,  and  cut  through 
and  through  me.' 

*  But  you'll  go  down  to  meet  Cyrus  ?'  Sirena  cried,  with 
a  despairing  look. 

*  Oh  yes,  I'll  go  down  to  meet  Corona  and  your 
brother,'  Psyche  answered,  with  a  quiet,  half-inaudible 
sigh.  '  I  couldn't  bear  not  to  go  down  and  meet  them. 
I  want  to  hear  the  worst  at  once,  Sirena.  I  think  when 
I've  heard  it,  dear,  it'll  be  all  over.    And,  besidccs,  I  wanfc 
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to  thank  them  both  so  much  for  the  trouble  they'vo 
taken.* 

And  she  kissed  her  new  friend's  hand  softly  and 
tenderly. 

At  six  o'clock  that  night  they  were  at  Algiers  station, 
Haviland  Dumaresq  and  Sirena  supporting  and  guiding 
the  blind  girl's  steps,  and  Psyche,  pale  but  resolute  still, 
walking  firm  with  unfailing  feet  between  them.  After 
all,  she  was  still  Dumaresq's  daughter.  Though  eyes 
and  nerves  might  desert  her  at  a  pinch,  that  unconquer- 
able will  should  never  fail  to  sustain  her. 

At  ten  minutes  past  six  the  train  steamed,  snorting, 
into  the  bare  station.  As  it  came.  Psyche's  heart  san!c 
slowly  within  her.  She  knew  not  why,  but  a  faint 
fluttering  possessed  her  soul.  She  remembered  that 
fluttering  well  of  yore :  how  strange !  how  unexpected ! 
She  had  felt  it  more  than  once — in  her  happy  time — in 
the  old,  old  days — that  summer  at  Petherton. 

She  hardly  knew  herself  what  the  fluttering  foreboded. 

The  train  pulled  up  at  the  platform  in  front.  Havi- 
land Dumaresq,  too  agitated  in  soul  to  know  what  he 
was  doing,  left  Psyche  for  the  moment  in  Sirena's  care, 
and  rushed  forward  along  the  line  in  search  of  Cyrus  and 
Corona.  Sirena  drew  Psyche  gently  along,  and  stopped 
at  last  in  front  of  a  full  carriage,  whence  two  or  three 
people  were  descending  deliberately,  with  true  African 
laziness,  among  their  rugs  and  bundles.  Corona's  grave 
face  gazed  out  at  her  ruthfully  in  the  background 
behind,  and  Cyrus  stood  beside  her,  looking  very  solemn. 

*  Take  care.  Sir  Austen,'  Corona  whispered  under  her 
breath.  *  Perhaps  you'd  better  not  get  out  just  yet. 
My  sister's  there,  and  I — I  fancy  she's  got  a  friend  of 
hers  with  her.  She's  very  much  agitated.  I  don't  want 
you  to  get  out  too  soon  and  shock  her.' 

'  Shock  her  1'  Sir  Austen  answered,  in  genuine  surprise. 
*  "Why,  what  do  you  mean.  Miss  Vanrenen  ?  I'm  wasted, 
I  know ;  but  I  don't  quite  understand  what  there  is 
about  my  appearance ' 

But  Cyrus  would  permit  him  to  say  no  more. 

*  Not  just  now,'  he  interposed,  in  an  authoritative 
voice.     '  We'll  explain  by-and-by.     Let  my  sister  jget  out 
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first,  and  then  I'll  come  myself.    Good-evening,  Sirena, 
Good-evening,  Miss  Dumaresq.' 

At  that  name  Sir  Austen  gave  a  sudden  start  of 
astonishment. 

'  Miss  Dumaresq  1'  he  repeated,  with  extreme  in- 
credulity. *  Not — not  Miss  Dumaresq,  Haviland  Du* 
maresq's  daugbt^er?' 

As  he  spoke,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  out- 
side the  carriage,  Sirena  started  back  with  alarm  to  see 
Psyche's  face,  pale  as  death  before,  grow  suddenly 
crimson,  while  a  terrible  thrill  passed  visibly  like  a  wave 
through  her  whole  body.  Corona  was  pausing  on  the  step 
now,  and  Cyrus,  with  one  hand  outstretched  in  a  warn- 
ing attitude  above  his  shoulder,  was  endeavouring  to 
prevent  Sir  Austen  from  descending.  But  Sir  Austen, 
undeterred  by  his  vain  remonstrance,  burst  wildly  to  the 
door  with  incredible  strength  for  a  man  just  recovered 
from  the  fierce  throes  of  fever,  and  crying  aloud  in  his 
paroxysm,  '  It's  she  !  It's  Psyche  1'  rushed  frantically 
out  upon  the  open  platform. 

Next  moment,  to  Sirena  and  Corona's  unspeakable 
astonishment,  Psyche  herself,  rushing  forward  with  equal 
ardour  to  meet  him,  lay  fainting  and  sobbing  in  Sir 
Austen's  arms,  in  one  fierce  torrent  of  outpouring  emotion. 

For  a  full  minute  she  lay  there  still,  panting  hard  for 
breath,  and  now  once  more  deadly  pale  in  the  face,  with 
the  awful  pallor  of  a  broken  heart  too  suddenly  relieved 
from  an  unbearable  pressure.  Sirena  and  Corona,  taking 
it  all  dimly  in,  but  not  even  now  understanding  to  the 
full  what  it  really  meant,  stood  reverently  by,  endeavour- 
ing to  shade  them  with  their  screening  bodies  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  other  passengers,  and  too  agitated 
themselves  to  make  any  effort  at  calming  the  agitation  of 
those  two  weak  and  overwrought  lovers. 

At  last  Haviland  Dumaresq,  having  walked  in  vain  to 
the  train's  end  without  recognising  anybody,  turned  back 
in  his  quest,  and  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  un- 
conscious couple. 

Corona  noticed,  even  in  that  moment  of  hurry,  excite- 
ment, and  surprise,  that  as  soon  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  Sir 
Austen,  a  strange  gleam  of  joy,  not  unmixed  with  aa 
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I  expression  of  incredulous  astonishment,  liglited  up  tho 
old  philosopher's  cold  and  clear-cut  features.  Ho 
advanced,  all  trembling,  with  outstretched  hand. 

*  Why,  Linnell  I'  ho  cried,  in  a  voice  half  choked  with 
its  own  delight.  '  You  back  !  You  safe  !  They  said 
you  were  dead  !  This  is  wonderful,  wonderful !  They 
told  us  it  was  the  other  one  !' 

■  '  What  I  it  isn't  Sir  Austen  after  all,  then  I'  Cyrus 
cried,  half  piqued  to  think  he  hadn't  really  been  hob- 
nobbing these  last  three  days  with  a  genuine  unadulterated 
English  baronet. 

'  No,  no,'  Dumaresq  answered,  still  grasping  the 
painter's  hand  hard  in  his  trembling  fingers.  *  It  isn't 
Sir  Austen  at  all,  thank  God  ;  it's  his  cousin,  his  cousin  1' 

Linnell  turned  round,  with  poor  Psyche  half  fainting 
still,  and  supported  on  his  arm. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  quietly,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  regret.  '  It 
is  Sir  Austen — I'm  Sir  Austen  now  :  my  cousin  Hes  dead 
in  the  desert  behind  me.' 

Corona  and  Sirena  stood  off,  all  aghast.  Then  Cyrus's 
chance  was  gone  for  ever ;  and  Psyche  would  yet  be  a 
real  My  Lady  I 

After  all,  it  would  be  something  to  talk  about  in 
Cincinnati :  *  Our  friend  Lady  Linnell,  who  was  once 
Miss  Dumaresq.'  And  only  to  think  they'd  be  able  to 
call  a  real  My  Lady  by  her  given  name,  Psyche  I 

For  if  there  is  any  being  alive  on  this  oblate  spheroid 
of  ours  svho  thoroughly  appreciates  at  its  fullest  value  the 
social  importance  of  rank  and  title  and  *  our  old  nobility,' 
that  being's  home  is  by  the  setting  sun,  and  his  land  is 
surely  the  great  Western  Eepublic. 

But  Psyche  only  knew  that  lie  had  come  back  again. 

CHAPTER  XLIIL 

THE   FAITH   CUKE. 

Fob  a  minute  or  two  they  crowded  in  silent  awe  and  sus- 
pense round  poor  fainting  Psyche,  whom  excess  of  joy, 
too  sudden  joy,  had  affected  so  profoundly  as  no  shock  of 
grief  could  ever  have  affected  that  resolute  nature.    Theu 
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Haviland  Dumarcsq,  half  seizing  licr  in  his  arms,  led  her 
gently  aside;  and  the  chof  de  (jure,  perceiving  her  weak 
and  shattered  condition,  brought  out  a  chair  and  placed 
it  for  her  by  the  wall  with  something  moro  than  mcro 
conventional  French  politeness. 

'  Mademoiselle  is  moved?'  ho  asked  good-humouredly. 
'Mademoiselle  recovers  a  long-lost  friend?  A  brother, 
perhaps?  A  parent?  An  acquaintance?  ^lay  I  ven- 
ture to  recommend  for  mademoiselle  some  can  de  JJcitr.'^ 
d'ormujcr  in  a  little  water?  That  calms  the  nerves;  that 
restores  the  circulation.' 

lie  brought  her  that  universal  panacea  of  his  race  in  a 
full  tumbler,  and  Dumarcsq,  trembling,  held  it  to  Psyche's 
lips.  But  Psyche  waved  the  sickly  decoction  away  with 
her  hand  rapidly,  and  sat  still,  fanning  herself  in  a  whirl 
of  joy.  Her  whole  soul  was  divided  within  her  by  con- 
flicting emotions.  She  hardly  knew  as  yet  whether  she 
could  survive  the  shock,  the  terrible  shock,  of  finding  her 
painter  alive  again  and  restored  to  her  so  unexpectedly. 

One  thing  only  she  did  not  feel — the  faintest  shame 
or  maidenly  shrinking  at  the  way  she  had  Hung  herself 
without  one  thought  of  reserve  into  Linnell's  arms  as  he 
stepped  out  on  the  platform.  She  couldn't  tell  how,  bub 
no  doubt  or  fear  remained  any  longer :  she  hncw  now, 
knew  to  an  absolute  certainty,  that  she  loved  Linneh, 
and  that  Linnell  loved  her.  After  all  they  had  both  done 
and  suffered,  the  idea  of  greeting  him  in  any  other  fashion 
than  that  never  even  occurred  to  her.  Nor,  to  say  the 
truth,  did  it  occur  to  Liimell  either.  For  both,  in  the 
delight  of  that  unexpected  meeting,  the  past  was  blotted 
out  at  one  single  blow,  and  they  stood  face  to  face  at  last 
rejoicing,  too  full  of  joy  to  admit  the  intervention  of  any 
other  smaller  or  less  worthy  feeling. 

That  practical  Corona  \Yas  the  first  to  make  a  decisive 
move. 

'  Say,  Cyrus,'  she  exclaimed,  turning  round  abruptly, 

*  you've  got  the  checks.  I  gave  'em  to  you  at  Constan- 
tino.    Just  you  run  and  look  after  my  baggage,  will  you?' 

•  Thus  admonished  as  to  the  common  concerns  of  our 
everyday  existence,  poor  crestfallen  Cyrus,  feeling  him- 
self somewhat  awkwardly  at  a  discount  in  this  pretty 
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littlo  domestic  drama  of  lAiropcau  life,  went  off  as  he  wag 
bid  to  recover  the  lufjgago.  In  a  few  minutes  more  ho 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  spot  where  the  httlo  group 
Btill  sat  or  stood  immovable,  and  recommended  a  retreat 
to  the  cabs  outside  witl  all  expedition.  For,  to  say  tho 
truth,  they  were  begii.niug  to  attract  soino  whispering 
attention. 

'Can  you  move,  dear?'  Sirena  asked,  bending  gently 
over  Psyche  witli  sisterly  interest ;  '  or  would  you  like  U3 
to  ask  some  of  the  depot  folk  to  lift  tho  chair  and  carry 
you  out  to  the  carriage  ?' 

Psyche  rose,  abashed  at  last,  from  tho  chair  whore  she 
sat.  *  I  can  walk,'  she  answered,  now  blushing  violently, 
and  just  conscious  for  the  first  time  since  Linnell's  arrival 
of  that  alternative  aspect  of  tho  unexpected  episode. 
•  But  where  is  lie  going  to  stop  this  evening?' 

*  Sir  Austen?'  Corona  asked.  'Oh,  we've  fixed  up  all 
that  as  wo  came  along  in  tho  cars.  He's  going  along 
up  with  tho  rest  of  us  to  the  Grangers.' 

'  If  I  may.  Psyche,'  Linnell  added  wistfully. 

Psyche  made  no  answer,  but  looked  at  him  through  her 
tears.  Then,  taking  her  father's  hand  tremulously  ia 
hers,  she  walked  over  with  the  rest  to  the  door  of  the 
station.  The  Arabs  and  the  porters  were  already  engaged 
in  the  usual  pitched  battle  outside  for  the  possession  of 
tho  boxes.  Psyche  stood  by  and  looked  on,  while  the 
two  conflicting  powers  mounted  the  luggage  on  the  front 
with  many  loud  cries  and  shouts  of  *  Ar-r-ri.' 

'  We  shall  want  two  cabs,'  Corona  whispered  in  her 
brother's  ear.  '  Let  Sir  Austen  and  the  Dumaresqs  go  up 
alone  together.' 

Cyrus  turned  round  and  gazed  with  a  sudden  start  into 
Psyche's  face.  Psyche  blushed :  her  eyes  met  his  all 
unawares  for  a  second,  and  then  dropped  timidly.  Cyrus 
had  not  presence  of  mind  to  conceal  his  surprise.  'Why, 
she  sees  1'  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  the  profoundest  and 
most  naif  astonishment.  '  Have  her  eyes  got  all  right 
again  while  we  were  away,  then,  Sirena  ?  She  sees  to- 
night just  as  well  as  anybody  I  She  walked  like  an 
arrow  straight  out  of  the  depot !' 

Psyche  herself  started  in  return,  almost  equally  aston- 
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ishcJ  at  this  now  discovery.  In  tho  tumult  of  inin^leJ 
emotion  and  internal  feclin*;  at  that  supremo  crisis  of  her 
life  she  actually  for^'ot  for  tlio  first  minute  or  two  she  had 
recovered  her  sight ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  she 
cover  so  much  as  remembered  at  all  she  had  lost  it.  Tho 
moment  she  heard  Linnell's  voice  in  tho  carriage,  her 
senses  wore  quickened  to  tho  utmost  pitch  of  effort  and 
efficiency.  She  knew  it  was  Linnell :  she  was  sure  it  was 
Linnell ;  and  at  that  sudden  revulsion,  breaking  forward 
in  a  wild  rush  of  joy,  sho  looked,  without  ever  even 
thinking  of  it,  in  tho  direction  whence  that  familiar  voico 
proceeded.  In  a  second  tho  disused  nervous  tracts 
resumed,  as  if  by  magic,  their  forgotten  function.  Science 
was  right :  it  was  mere  obsolescence.  She  saw  her  lover, 
her  dead  lover,  in  that  second  of  joy,  as  distinctly  as  she 
had  ever  behold  anything  on  earth  in  her  whole  life 
before. 

Yes,  Haviland  Dumaresq  was  justified  after  all. 
Happiness  is  the  best  of  all  possible  tonics.  As  they 
rode  up  together  through  the  crowded  streets,  Linnell 
sitting  opposite  her  in  the  light  fiacre,  and  all  the  world 
at  once  recovered,  Psycho  still  forgot  she  had  ever  been 
blinded.  Her  father  watched  her  with  anxious  care. 
"Was  it  only  a  false  flicker,  he  wondered  to  himself,  or 
would  her  sight  come  back  again  as  clear  and  strong  and 
distinct  as  ever  ? 

Day  after  day  he  watched  her  carefully.  Would  a 
relapse  come?  1-5 r.L  he  had  no  need  now  to  watch  any 
longer.  The  cause  was  gone,  and  the  effect  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic  along  with  it.  Tor  awhile,  indeed, 
Psyche's  eyes  were  a  little  less  serviceable  and  trust- 
worthy than  of  old  :  occasional  short  fits  of  dimness 
supervened :  tho  long  disuse  and  waste  required  to  bo 
repaired  by  gradual  rebuilding.  But  joy  works  wonders 
unknown  to  medicine.  With  each  fresh  day  spent  at  the 
Grangers  under  these  new  conditions.  Psyche's  health 
recovered  itself  at  once  with  the  marvellous  rapidity 
of  early  youth.  Algiers  was  glorified  for  her  into  aa 
earthly  paradise.  Those  beautiful  walks  on  the  breezy 
hills,  those  valley  strolls  among  the  asphodels  and  tha 
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oruliicls  and  the  Spanish  broom,  with  Linnell  by  her  side  to 
take  her  Httle  hand  as  she  clambered  among  the  rocks,  and 
to  whisper  soft  words  into  her  tingling  ear,  brought  un- 
wonted roses  back  to  that  cheek,  so  pale  and  white  in 
the  beginning  of  the  winter.  The  joy  that  might  havo 
killed  her  restored  her  to  life.  She  revelled  in  the  light, 
the  warmth,  the  sunshine. 

For  her  own  part,  Psyche  had  never  the  courage  to 
hear  from  Linnell's  own  lips  the  l,ruo  story  of  that 
terrible  ride  for  life  across  the  burning  desert,  and  the 
catastrophe  which  had  wrought  them  both  so  much  untold 
misery.  But  Haviland  Dumaresq  and  Cyrus  Vanrenen 
heard  it  all  the  very  next  day,  in  the  garden  at  the 
Grangers,  while  Psyche  sat  happy  in  the  tennis-ground 
below,  with  Sirena's  hand  twined  in  hers  gratefully. 
They  heard  how  Linnell,  in  his  last  extremity,  escaping 
from  the  camp  with  his  cousin  Sir  Austen,  had  been  in- 
tercepted on  the  open  by  a  strong  body  of  robber 
Touaregs,  not  far  from  Hassiou,  the  very  spot  where, 
a  few  years  earlier,  Colonel  Platters  and  his  French 
expedition  had  all  been  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Sir 
Austen,  whose  camel  was  less  fleet  than  Linnell's,  seeing 
the  outlaws  approach,  had  urged  his  cousin  to  lly  p.t  all 
speed  and  leave  him  to  his  fate  ;  but  the  painter,  in- 
capable of  deserting  his  tried  companion  after  so  many 
dangers  faced  and  escaped  together,  had  turned  to  his 
aid,  and  in  his  fluent  Arabic  endca  voured  to  parley  with 
their  savage  assailants.  The  Touaregs,  however,  cared 
but  little  for  either  Christian  or  Moslem.  They  fired 
upon  Sir  Austen,  wno  fell  from  his  seat ;  and  they  left 
him  dead  in  the  night  on  the  open  sand.  Then,  hacking 
down  Linnell  himself  with  their  short  swords,  they  went  oS 
with  the  camels,  so  that  the  artist  found  himself  alone  in 
the  desert,  withoTit  food  or  money,  to  die  of  hunger  and 
loss  of  blood,  or  be  devoured,  half  dead,  by  thg  clanging 
vultures. 

Haviland  Duraaresq  shuddered  as  ho  heaui  the  tale. 
*  Never  tell  Psyche,'  he  cried,  with  his  h'ond&  clasped 
tight.  '  She's  suffered  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
already.     To  know  how  you,  ioo,  suffered  would  wring 
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her  poor  heart.     But  what  did  you  do  then  ?     How  did 
you  finally  get  across  to  Ouargla  ?' 

'  I  was  left  on  the  sands  alone,'  Linnell  answered 
briefly,  *  with  my  cousin's  body  lying  dead  before  me.  A 
horrible  terror  seized  me  lest  the  caravan  we  had  just 
left  should  come  up  and  overtake  us,  in  which  case  our 
sheikh  would  of  course  have  finished  killing  what  little 
was  left  of  me.  I  was  faint  from  my  wounds  and  loss  of 
blood.  But  there  w^as  only  myself  to  do  all  that  need  be 
done.  With  my  own  hands,  there  in  the  open  plain, 
I  scooped  a  hole  in  the  hot,  hot  sand,  and  covered  his  body 
over  with  it  decently.  After  that,  I  set  out  all  alone  to  walk 
northward.  The  loss  of  blood  had  loft  me  very  faint : 
BO,  crawling  and  straggling,  I  hardly  knov/  how,  failing 
at  times,  and  dying  of  thirst,  but  enduring  still — because 
I  wanted  to  get  back  at  last,  for  Psyche's  sake — I  made 
my  way  towards  Algeria.  After  tv.-o  days'  floundering 
alone  through  the  bare  sand,  dazed  and  stunned,  and 
half  dead  with  fever,  I  lay  down  to  die.  Just  then,  a 
caravan  belonging  to  the  Khalifa  Oi  Ouargla,  who  is  a 
Frenc'"  dependent,  came  by  within  sight.  I  signalled  with 
my  handkerchief.  They  picked  me  up.  I  promised  them 
money  if  they  took  me  with  them  ;  and  they  brought  me 
on  to  their  own  oasis,  where  the  Woite  Brothers,  as  you 
know,  generously  took  charge  of  me  and  tended  mo  care- 
fully. But  don't  ask  me  any  more  at  y:".  jnt.  I  can't 
bear  to  talk  of  it  :  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it.  The 
pictur:3  of  that  poor  fellow  lying  bleeding  and  dead  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert,  with  the  lonely  silent  sand 
spreading  wide  all  around,  and  the  blazing  sun  hanging 
dli  day  long  in  the  hot  gray  sky  overhead,  haunts  me 
still,  and  will  haunt  me  for  ever,  till  the  day  I  die,  with 
its  horrible  presence.' 

"When  he  finished  his  story,  Cyrus  drew  a  deep  sigh  of 
regret.  He  was  glad  ]Miss  Dumaresq  should  have  her 
lover  back  again  ;  but  he  did  wish  events  at  Cincinnati 
had  permitted  him  to  stop  and  see  her  made  into  a  real 
live  baroness.  For  Cyrus's  views  on  the  intricacies  of 
British  nomenclature  in  the  matter  of  titles  were  as 
vague  as  those  generally  current  in  the  newspaper  presa 
of  his  benighted  fatherland. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
'all's  well  that  ends  well.' 

Next  day,  at  the  Grangers,  Cyrus  Vanrenen,  with  a 
little  stifled  sigh  of  regret,  announced  his  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Marseilles  within  forty-eight  houis,  en 
route  for  Amurrica,  taking  Sirena  and  Corona,  in  his  own 
words,  *  along  with  him  '  on  his  journey. 

Pcyche  looked  up  as  he  spoke,  with  an  astonished  air. 
She  liked  Cyrus,  and  was  grieved  to  think  her  happiness, 
as  she  imagined,  should  have  brought  about  so  sudden  a 
determination  on  the  young  American's  part,  '  "Why  so 
soon,  Mr.  Vanrenen  ?'  she  asked  in  surprise.  *  You  surely 
meant  to  stop  here  the  rest  of  the  season,  didn't  yor  ?' 

Cyrus  hesitated  for  a  f  3W  seconds.  *  "Well,  when  a 
man's  ruined,  you  see,'  he  said,  after  a  short  pause,  '  I 
guess  it's  about  pretty  nearly  time  for  him  to  be  raoviii,'^ 
off  home  to  look  about  his  business.  In  Amuriic^  M  > 
Dumaresq,  when  an  operator  loses  one  fortune  ju  a, 
throv/ — why,  he  begins  to  think  seriously  in  his  own 
mind  about  piling  up  another.' 

'  Ruined  1'  Psycho  exclaimed  in  the  utmost  dismay. 
'  Lost  a  fortune  !     Oh,  Mr.  Vanrenen,  you  never  told  us  !' 

'  Well,  there  !'  Sirena  put  in,  with  a  little  deprecating 
wave  of  forgetfiilness.  *  I  do  declare  !  what  a  giddy  girl  I 
am  !  Why,  Psyche,  we've  had  such  a  lot  to  think  about, 
last  few  days,  if  it  hasn't  completely  slipped  my  memory 
to  speak  about  Cyrus  having  dropped  his  fortune  !  He's 
had  losses  in  business,  home,  you  know — very  serious 
losses.  He'll  have  to  go  back  to  start  things  afresh; 
and  Corona  and  I  must  go.  too,  to  help  poor  momma.' 

Corona  heaved  a  genile  sigh  regretfully. 

'  It's  come  at  a  most  awkward  moment,  too,'  she  said. 
*  It  would  have  been  real  nice,  now,  if  Sirena  and  I  could 
only  have  been  bridesmaids— wouldn't  it,  Reeney  ?' 

Psyche  blushed  crimson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far 
as  she  had  yet  been  officially  informed,  there  was  nobody'a 
wedding  just  then  in  contemplation.  But  Sirena,  paying 
no  attention  to  her  obvious  embarrassment,  continued 
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placidly  to  debate  that  subject  of  perennial  interest  to 
\.')men. 

'  So  it  would,'  she  echoed  ;  '  and  Corona  and  I'd  have 
been  real  glad  to  be  able  to  givo  you  a  proper  sort 
of  present.  But  that's  all  past  now  unfortunately,  till 
Cyrus  can  scrape  up  another  little  pile  again.  Corona 
and  I  had  all  our  own  money  staked,  of  course,  on  Cyrus's 
operations.  It's  just  downright  annoying,  that's  wliat  I 
call  it,  at  su-^h  a  moment.  I  should  have  liked  folks  in 
Cincinnati  to  see  in  the  Observer  I'd  been  acting  brides- 
maid at  a  regular  aristocratic  British  wedding.' 

'  Couldn't  you  arrange  it  pretty  soon.  Sir  Austen,  so  as 
Sirena  and  I  might  stop  for  the  ceremony?'  Corona 
continued,  looking  across  the  table  candidly  at  Linuell, 
whose  awkwardness  almost  equalled  Psyche's  own. 
'  You'll  be  married  here  before  the  Consul,  of  course  ;  and 
Sirena  and  I  would  just  love  to  assist  at  it.  It'd  be 
something  to  talk  about  when  we  got  back  to  Amurrica.' 

*  Oh,  don't,  dear,  i^lcase  !'  Psyche  whispered  in  an 
agony  of  shame,  squeezing  Corona's  arm  hard  with  an 
expressive  pressure.  '  But  it  isn't  really  so  serious  as  all 
that,  Mr.  Vanrenen,  is  it?  You've  not  had  any  very  bad 
reverses,  have  you?' 

'  Well,  not  more  serious  than  being  left  in  the  world 
with  the  cash  I  have  in  hand  and  the  clothes  I  stand  up 
in,'  Cyrus  answered  good-humouredly.  *  The  trouble  is, 
I  don't  see  now  how  we're  to  get  Lack  at  all,  if  we  don't 
get  back  right  off,  as  we  are,  before  we've  spent  the  last 
dollar  in  our  pockets.  Much  as  I  should  like  to  risk  my  end 
cent  in  seeing  Miss  Dumaresq  comfortably  married,  Sir 
Austen,  I  kind  of  feel  there  ain't  the  same  chance  for  a 
man  like  me  of  making  another  pile  here  in  Algiers  that 
there  is  home  in  Cincinnati.  Africa  don't  offer  the  same 
scope  for  an  operator's  enterprise  as  Amurrica,  anyhow.' 

That  same  afternoon  Geraldine  Maitland  came  over  to 
see  them.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  Cyrus  led  that 
very  high-toned  young  lady  to  a  secluded  seat  at  the  far 
end  of  the  garden,  for  a  last  interview.  Now  that  the 
moment  had  actually  como  for  parting  for  ever,  Cyrus 
was  conscious  in  his  own  mind  how  great  a  strain  that 
wrench  would  cost  him. 
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*  Miss  Maitland,'  he  said,  blurting  it  out  like  a  school- 
boy, *  I  wanted  to  see  you  alone  a  bit  before  I  went.  I'm 
off  by  to-moiTOw's  boat  to  Marseilles  on  my  way  to 
America.'  He  said  America,  and  not  Amurrica.  Before 
Geraldine's  face,  he  had  schooled  himself  now  with 
great  difficulty  to  the  slenderer  and  thinner  Britannic 
pronunciation. 

Geraldine  started,  and  her  eyes  fell. 

'  To  America,'  she  echoed,  with  obvious  regret.  *  Is  it 
so  serious  as  that,  then  ?  And  we  won't  see  you  this  side 
any  more,  Mr.  Vanrenen  ?' 

*  Well,'  Cyrus  answered  candidly,  '  not  till  I've  made 
another  pile,  any  way.  Things  look  bad,  I  don't  deny. 
"We're  dead  broke,  my  partner  and  I — that's  where  it  is. 
Miss  Maitland.'  He  drew  a  long  breath.  '  But  I  confess, 
though  I  don't  so  much  mind  the  worry,  I'm  sorry  to  go 
just  nv.  •  '  h^  continued  more  earnestly.  'You  see,  the 
girls  'ua  .  dearly  liked  to  stop  a  bit  over  here  for  Miss 
Dumaresq  h   vedding.' 

Geraldine's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  path,  and  her  para- 
sol described  aimless  arcs  among  the  small  gravel. 

*  I'm  sorry  too,  Mr.  Vanrenen,'  she  said  at  last 
frankly. 

'  You  are  ?'  Cyrus  cried,  brightening  up  at  her  sym- 
pathy. 

*  Very,'  Geraldine  replied,  drawing  a  larger  and  com- 
pleter circle  than  any  yet,  and  then  dividing  it  into  four 
quarters  with  a  painful  display  of  minute  accuracy. 

Cyrus  gazed  at  her  with  undisguised  admiration. 

'  Why,  that's  real  kind  of  you,'  he  said  gratefully. 
'  You've  been  good  to  me  most  always,  I'm  sure,  Miss 
Maitland,  and  you're  good  to  me  now,  to  the  last,  much 
more  than  I  expected.' 

*  When  wasn't  I  good  to  you  ?'  Geraldine  asked,  turning 
round  upon  him  half  fiercely  with  flashing  eyes.  Cyrus 
was  too  afraid  to  look  her  straight  in  the  face,  or  he  might 
have  seen  that  small  beads  of  dew  tjlistened  with  a  tremu- 
lous moisture  upon  the  lashes. 

'  Well,  as  I  said  before,  it  ain't  any  use  crying  for  the 
moon,'  he  replied  evasively,  twirling  his  stick  ;  '  but  I  did 
think  once '      He  broke  off  suddenly.      '  Say,  Miss 
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Maitland,'  he  went  on  again,  after  a  catch  in  his  breath 
on  a  new  tack  this  time  :  *  Do  you  know  what  I'll  be 
sorriest  to  leave  behind,  when  I  go  to-morrow,  of  all  the 
people  and  things  I've  seen  in  Europe — or  rather  in  Africa?' 
'  Yes,'  Geraldine  answered,  with  unexpected  boldness; 
*  I  know  exactly.* 

*  Well,  it'll  cost  me  a  wrench,'  Cyrus  said  with  manful 
resolution. 

'Why  make  a  wrench  at  all?'  Geraldine  murmured 
low ;  and  then  1 1  ished  bright  red  at  her  own  audacity. 

Cyrus  glanced  oack  at  her,  half  puzzled,  half  overjoyed. 
She  was  making  the  running  for  him  now,  and  no  mis- 
take. 

'  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,'  he  mused  on  slowly.  '  There's 
no  way  out  of  it.  I've  got  to  go.  I've  got  to  leave  it,  cost 
me  what  it  will.  I  can't  earn  my  living,  don't  you  see, 
anywhere  but  in  America.' 

'  I  meant,'  Geraldine  said,  uprooting  a  pebble  with  the 
parasol  end,  and  egging  it  hard  out  of  its  nest  sideways, 
'  why  not  take  it^  whatever  it  may  be — along  with  you — 
to  America?' 

Cyrus  glanced  sharply  round  at  her  in  almost  speech- 
less surprise. 

*  Well,  I  do  admire  at  you,  Miss  Maitland  !'  he  ejacu- 
lated, with  a  sudden  burst  of  joy.  '  But  there  nmst  be 
some  mistake  somewhere.  I  haven't  a  cent  now  to  keep 
a  wife  upon.' 

Geraldine  took  his  hand  in  hers  spontaneously.  Her 
genuine  emotion  excused  the  action. 

*  Mr.  Vanrenen,'  she  said  softly,  *  I  don't  care  a  pin  for 
that.  I  like  you  dearly.  I  always  liked  you.  I  was 
always  fond  of  you.  I  was  always  proud  of  the  way  you 
thought  of  me.  But  I  wouldn't  accept  you — because  of 
your  money.  I  didn't  want  anybody  to  have  it  to  say — 
as  all  the  world  would  have  said — that  I'd  set  my  cap  at 
a  rich  American.  So,  in  spite  of  mamma,  I  wouldn't 
take  you.  But  that  day,  you  remember,  when  the  tele- 
gram came  from  your  partner  in  America,  and  you  be- 
haved so  beautifully  and  so  heroically  and  all  that — never 
thinking  of  yourself,  but  only  of  Psyche,  and  forgetting 
your  own  trouble  so  bravely  in  hers,  and  doing  your  best 
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for  Sirena  and  Corona — why,  that  day,  I'm  not  ashamcrl 
to  say  it,  I  loved  you,  Cyrus.  And  I  said  to  myself,  "If 
Cyrus  asks  me" — for  I  always  call  you  "  Cyrus"  in  my 
own  heart ' 

The  young  man  louked  back  into  her  face  with  shy 
delight. 

'  Miss  Maitland '  he  began. 

But  she  checked  him  with  a  little  imperious  gesture. 

*  Geraldine,  you  mean,'  she  corrected  pettishly. 
'Well,  then,  Geraldine — if  I  may  dare,'  the  young  man 

repeated,  all  aglow  with  joy.  *  I  don't  know  how  to  take 
this  honour  upon  me ;  and  I  don't  know  how  to  say  I 
can't  marry  you.  You  make  my  heart  go  too  hard  to 
think.  But  it  wants  thinking  out.  A  week  or  two  ago 
I'd  have  given  thousands  to  hear  it.  But  now  I  haven't 
got  thousands  to  give :  I  know  I  can't  keep  you  as  you're 
used :  I  can't  keep  you  anyhow,  if  it  comes  to  that. 
Whatever  I've  got  is  all  my  creditors'.  But  never  mind  I 
I'm  the  proudest  and  happiest  man  ahve  in  all  Africa  this 
minute,  if  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  you'd  let  me  marry 
you.  And  if  you'll  stick  to  it,  Geraldine — there,  I  don't 
feel  I've  got  any  right  to  call  you  so,  you're  always  so 
high-toned — I'll  go  back  home  to  America  right  away,  and 
I'll  work  like  a  slave,  day  and  night,  till  I've  heaped 
another  pile  as  big  as  the  first  to  come  again  to  Europe 
and  offer  you.' 

Geraldine  was  holding  his  hand  convulsively  now. 

'  No,  Cyrus,'  she  said  shortly.  *  That  won't  do,  either. 
I  don't  wanL  that.     I  want  to  go  with  you.' 

*  You  can't !'  Cyrus  cried  in  a  burst  of  despair.  '  I'd 
cut  off  my  right  hand  to  make  it  possible,  if  I  could  ;  but 
there's  no  way  out.  Why,  Geraldine,  I'm  almost  ashamed 
to  say  it  even  to  you,  but  I  shouldn't  have  the  funds  in 
hand  to  pay  your  passage  across  the  water.' 

Geraldine  clung  to  him  with  a  half-timid  boldness. 

'  But  I  can't  let  you  go,'  she  said,  holding  his  hand 
tight.  '  Cyrus,  I  love  you.  I'd  never  have  married  you 
then,  when  you  were  rich.  I'll  work  my  fingers  to  tho 
bone  for  you  now  you're  poor.  I'll  live  on  anything  we 
two  can  make.  I'll  starve,  if  you  like.  But  I  can't  let 
you  go  alone.     I  must  go  with  you.' 
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Cyrus  soothed  her  hand  between  his  own  caressingly, 
and  raised  it  with  true  Western  chivah'y  to  his  hps. 

*  You  shall,'  he  answered,  making  a  bold,  wild  shot. 
'  Geraldine,  we'll  manage  it,  if  we  have  to  go  steerage. 
I  never  felt  so  proud  in  all  my  life  before.  I  don't  know 
where  I'm  standing  when  you  tell  me  you  love  me.' 

What  further  might  have  happened  at  that  precise  and 
critical  moment,  history  trembles  to  say :  had  it  not 
been  that  just  as  Cyrus  dropped  Geraldine's  hand,  and 
leant  forward  with  some  apparent  intention  of  sealing 
his  compact  by  more  vigorous  measures  (which  the  pre- 
sent chronicler  declines  to  mention),  Sirena  rushed  up, 
all  hot  and  breathless,  and  threw  an  envelope  into  his 
lap  with  a  penitent  air  of  sudden  recollection. 

*  Say,  Cy,'  she  cried,  in  a  somewhat  panting  voice,  '  I'm 
so  sorry  I  forgot  it  1  It's  all  my  fault.  I  meant  to  have 
mailed  it  to  meet  you  at  Constantine  :  and  I  put  it  into 
an  envelope  for  you  just  like  you  see  it ;  but  it  came 
that  day,  you  know,  when  Psyche  was  so  ill,  so  I  stuck 
it  right  there  into  my  pocket  without  thinking  ;  and  from 
that  moment  to  this  I  utterly  forgot  all  about  it.  Just 
now  on  the  tennis-court  I  pulled  out  my  handkerchief ; 
and  there  the  envelope  dropped  out,  sure  enough,  after 
lying  all  that  time  in  my  pocket  still,  for  I  haven't  worn 
this  dress  before  since  the  morning  it  came  :  and  I'm 
real  sorry,  but  I  hope  the  telegram  ain't  a  very  important 
one.' 

Cyrus  unfolded  it  and  glanced  at  its  contents  in  pro- 
lound  astonishment.     As  he  read,  he  whistled. 

*  It's  from  the  old  man,  Sirena,'  he  murmured,  amazed. 
'  Just  look  what  he  says  !     One  can  hardly  believe  it  1' 

Sirena  took  the  paper  and  read  it  aloud : 

'  First  wire  premature.  Jay  Gould  taken  over  affairs. 
The  squeeze  has  burst.  Eing  operations  liquidated  at 
par.  Fifth  National  Bank  set  up  square  on  its  legs  again. 
Panic  allayed.  Business  easy.  The  old  house  as  solid 
and  firm  as  ever.     Hooray  1 

*  ESELSTEIN.' 

*  Why,  what  doe^  it  all  mean?'  Geraldine  asked  feebly, 
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failing  to  take  in  the  strange  Occidentalisms  of  the  tele- 
gram all  at  once. 

'  It  means,  my  dear,  Cy's  as  rich  a  man  as  ever  he  was 
a  month  back,'  Sirena  answered,  delighted,  grasping  at 
the  full  sense  with  Western  quickness.  '  And,  say, 
Corona,'  as  her  sister  and  Psyche  came  up  unexpectedly, 
'  ain't  it  just  fine?  We  can  stay,  after  all,  to  see  Psyche 
married.' 

(leraldine's  face  grew  suddenly  flushed. 

'  And  so  you're  really  rich  again — Mr.  Vanrenen  ?'  she 
murmured. 

'Well,  that  don't  tell  against  me,  anyhow,  does  it?' 
Cyrus  asked,  crestfallen,  with  a  somewhat  anxious  and 
half-regretful  look. 

'  Not  now,'  Geraldine  answered,  a  little  faintly,  though 
not  without  a  tinge  of  disappointment  in  her  voice. 
'  Only  —  I'd  rather,  you  know,  if  it  could  have  been 
managed,  it  had  been  the  other  way.' 

Psyche  looked  across  at  her  friend  with  a  puzzled  look. 
But  Corona  took  in  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  once  with 
prompter  womanly  instinct. 

'  I  guess,  Sirena,'  she  observed  philosophically,  glanc- 
ing quickly  from  one  blushing  girl  to  the  other,  *  we  two'll 
be  bridesmaids  at  both  these  weddings.' 


it- 


THE   END. 
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THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1888-1890.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  each  la. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1891.    With  Illustrations.     Im. 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    114  Illustrations,    la. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    128  Illustrations.     1m.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    242  Illusts.  cl.,  »a. 

THE  PARIS  SALON,  1891.    With  Facsimile  Sketches.    3a. 

THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1891.  With  Sketches.  3a.  6d. 


BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 
Bell  Scott.    With  descriptive  Text.    Folio,  balf-bound  boards,  a  la. 

BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 
THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 
DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Mapox  Brown. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS :    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Tournalism.  Two  Vols.,  demv  8vo,  cl.,  SSa. 
THE  OTHER  BIDE  OF  THE  EHIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6a. 

BOWERS'  (G.)  HUNTING  SKETCHES.   obiong4to,hf..bd.bd3.,2ia.each. 

CANTERB  IN  CRAMPSHIRE.  |  LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3a.  each. 
CHRONICLES  OF  HO-MAN'B  LAND.    | CAMP  NOTES. 

SAVAGE  LIFE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  3a. 

BRAND'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES ;  chiS^ 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.    With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  Oti. 

BREWER  (REV.  DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.    Fifteenth  Thousand;     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Va.  6d. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separa.^ly  printed.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3a. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  Od. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.    Po«t  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  4a.  6d.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Pbilesrober  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE:  Galilko.Tycho  Brahb.  and  Kepler.  Witli  Portrait!. 
LBTTBBB  OH  RATURAb  NAOIG*   With  numerous  Illustrationa. 


tiHH 


BOOKS    PUBLlSHbD   B7 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

LIHRAKY  liDI  riON,  CoiiidIpi.!  in  Six  Volumea,  crown  8vo,  clolh  extra,  «■•  each. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    Anangudand  Revised  by  tlie  Author. 
Vol.      1.  CoMFLKTK  FoKTicAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WoRKH.     With  Stcol  Portrait, 
Vol.    II.  Luck  of  Roarinq  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— Amrrf'-.'S  Leqenus. 
Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Aroonautm— Eastern  Skktches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Vol.    V.  Stories— Condensbd  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.  VI.  Talks  of  the  Pacihc  Slope. 
Vol, VII.  ti  in  preparation.     With  a  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  .ind  Poetry.    With  Introductory 
Essay  by  I.  M.  Hkllkw,  Portrait  of  Autl. or,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex..  tm,  Md. 
BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  <Sc  buckram.  Cr.Svo.  4M.0d. 
THE  QUEEN    OF    THE    PIRATE    ISLE.     With  28  original   Drawings  by  Katb 
Gkeenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Eva.ns.    Small  410, cloth,  5«. 
Crown  Uvo,  cloth  extra,  iti*.  tUl,  each. 
A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustration?  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  WARD  OP  THE  GOLDEN  GATE,    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
COLONEL    STARBOTILE'S   CLIENT,  AND  SOME  OTHER  PEOPLE.      With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Fred,  Barnard.  ^_____  [Preparing, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  "Jm.  each. 
GABRIEL  CONROY.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c^ |CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  *2m.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  'In.  Od.  each. 

FLIP.  I        MARUJJL I      A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  la.  each, 
THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.    1     JEFF  BRIGGS'S  LOVE  STORY. 


BRILLATSAVARIN. -GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE  ART.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Translated  by  R.  E.  Andkrson,  M.A.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3b. 

BR YDGES.- UNCLE  SAIM  AT'HOMET  By  Harold  Brydges.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tin,  ;  cloth  limii,  '2t*,  ({d. 


BUCHANAN'S  (ROBERT)  WORKS. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHJ 


Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  Or.  each. 
BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 
THE  CITY  OF   DREAM  :  An  Epic  Poem.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 
THE  OUTCAST:  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 

Peter  Macnah,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  811. 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE~PdETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-pla'^  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tw.  Od. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  Od.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  ea 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.   Frontispiece. 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W,  Cooper, 

BURTON  TCAPTAlN):^^iHE~BOOK 


LOVE  ME  FOR  EVER.    Fronti 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE   NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.    Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.    Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 

THE 


OF   THE    SWORD:  Being  a 

History  ot  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in   all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.     By 
Richard  F.  Burton.    With  over  400  Illustrations.    Square  Bvo,  cloth  extrt.  ii*im. 


BURTON  (ROBERT): 

THE  ANATOMY    OF   ] 


MELANCHOLY:   A  New  Edition,  with  translations    of  the 
Classical  Extracts.    Demv  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7n.  Od. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED    Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    Post  Hvo, cloth  limp,  3«.  Od, 


(jAINE    (T.  HALL),    NOVELS    BY.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  Od.  each: 
post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each ;  cloth  limp,  38.  Od.  each. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    |    A  80^  OP  HAOAR.        |    THE  DEEMSTER. 


CAMERON    (COMMANDER). 

PRINCE"  PRIVATEER.    By  V. 


-THE   CRUISE   OF    THE    "BLACK 

By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.,  C.B.    With  Two  Illustra- 
tions by  P.  Macnab.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  9s.;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 


CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  Od.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3*.  each. 
JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.  I   DECEIVERS  EVER. 
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CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.     With    Life 

by  K.  H.  Smi.imi  i;i).  and  Tlircc  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Im.  ttd. 
THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THOMAS    CARLYLE     AND     RALPH    WALDO 
EMERSON,  1834  to  1872.    Edited  bv  CiiARLEb  Eliot  Norton.    With  Poi  trails. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  'JIm. 

CARLYLElJANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.    By  Mrs.  Alexa"^eT"Ireland: 

Willi  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tw.  ttd.        

CHAPMAK'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  f'la7s'c'o'mpIete, 
includin);  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinbuiine.  Vol.  III.,  tho  Translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.   '.loth  extra,  ttw.  each. _ 

CHATTOAND  JACKSOtT^iTTREATISL  ON  WOOD  IMRAVING, 

Historical  and  Practical.    Uy  William  Ani)Ue\,'  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.    With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henrv  G.  Bohn,  and  150  fine  Illusts.  Lar>»e4to,  hf.-bd.,  JIS». 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN"rA  Gulden  KuyT  By  Mrs.  H.  R:  Havveis. 
Willi  8  Cnloureil  Plains  and  ;)o  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  clotli  extra,  tin, 
CHAUCER  FO^  SCHOOLS.    By  MrsJi^K.  Haweis.  DemySvo,  cloth  limp.  'JN.  ttd. 

CLARE. -FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS:   A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 

Austin  Clark. Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  *Jm.  ;  cloth  limp,  *^m,  ttd^ 

CXIVE~(SRS.  ARCHER)rNOVELS"BY.  Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3..  each! 
PAUL  FERROLL. |      WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

Edward 


CLODD.-MYTHS   AND  DREAMS.     By 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '3»»  tt«l. 

COBBANT^^HE   CURE    OF    SOULS:   A  Story .~ 

ConnAN,    Post  3vo,  illustrated  boards,  3m. 


Clodd,   F.K.A.S. 


By  J.  Maclaren 


COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.   Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  34«. 
CURLY:  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  la.  tt<l. 

COLUNSTCTALLST()N).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.     Post  8vo.  2s. 


COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Hi*,  ttd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3i«.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  |  FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.  I  TRANSMIGRATION. 
BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  |  YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.  |  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3h.  each. 
A  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.    |    SWEET  AND  TWENTY.    |    FRANCES. 


COLLINMWILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  3s. ttd. each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds,,3fi. each;  cl.  limp,  3r.  ttd.  each. 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahonby. 
AFTER  DARK.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

JUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
HE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.  A.,  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
NO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MY  MISCELLANIES.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  Williaiu  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.    Illustrated  bv  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A. R.A. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Halu 
THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 


THE  FALLEN  LEAVES. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 


HEART  AND  SCIENCE. 

«I  SAY  NO." 

A  ROGUE'S  LIFE. 


THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE  NOVELS. 
THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN. 


BLIND  LOVE.     With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestier. 


COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 
A  MONOGRAPH  ON  DEAN  SWIFT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  H; 


rShortly. 
tShortly. 
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bOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 


COIMAH'S  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown 
and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works  of  George  Colhan.  With  Lile  by 
G.  B.  BucKSTONB,  and  Fr-^tispiece  by  Hogarth.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  Od. 


COLQUHOUli'.-EVERY   INCH   A   SOLDIER :  A  Novel. 

CoLguHOUN.    Post  8vo,  ^.lustrated  boards,  !f  w. 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:  A  Family  Handbook. 

Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  In.  ;  cloth  limp,  In.  Cil. 


By  M.  J. 


By  Catherine 


CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEVIL-LORE.    With  65  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Two 

Vols.,  deiny  8vo,  cloth  extra,  itNx. 
A  HEGKLACE  OF  STORIES.    25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  HKNNEBav.    Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  Ox. 
PINE  AND  PALM:  A  Novo).    Two  Voio.,  crown  8vo, cloth  extra. '^ I*. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY  Traced  to  their  Sources  and 

Restored.     Fcr^p.  8vo.  Japanese  vellmii,  ila.  Od. 

COOK  (BUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAI TL  FOSTER'S  i^AUOHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  t-*, 
LEO.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  !Jwo 

cornwallT-poWlar^romances  of  the  west  of  eng- 

LAND;    or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  a.id  Supeistition?  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collectud 
by  Rorr^T  Hjont,  F.R.S^Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  ci.,  yw.  «><!. 

COVEST— two  OIRLS  ON  ABARGE.    By  V.~CecTL  Cotes~  Wuh 

44  Illustrations  b.   F.  H.  Townsenp.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ttn,  Qd. 

CRADDOCK.-ThE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT~SMOKY  MOUN- 

lAINS.  By  Charles  Egbwrt  Craddock.  Post  bro,  illust.  bds.,  "tin. ;  cl.  limp,  "^n.tiil, 

CRUiKSHANK'S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  C^lerein^TwcT Series: 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843  ?  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  ot 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'BECKiiXT, 
Robert  Brouuh,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  EuKravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
SHANK,  HiNK,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols ,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7n.  Od.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIitlSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7»*  6d. 

CUMMING  (C.  F.  G  "^XDON),  WORKS  BY.     Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  88. 6d.  each. 
IN  THE  HEBRIDEib.    With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE  HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.    With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy8vo,cl.,  7».  <>d. 

CUSSANS.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY;  with  lixstructTorii~for 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MS.S.,  &c.    By  John  E.  Cussans.    With 
408  Woodcuts,  Two  Coloured  and  Two  Plain  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yw.  (mI. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  Of  GOLD.  Cr .  8  vo,  cl.,3s.6d.;  post8vo,bd^2s. 
nANIEL.-MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  George 

^^    Danieu  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3iii.  <WI. 

BAUDET.— THE  EVANGELIST;   or,  Port  Salvation.      By  Alphonse 
Daudet.    Crovtfn  8vo,  cloth  extra.  38*.  fld. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

DAVENA!n\=HINtS~FOR  PAREi^ 

J'EBSION  FOR  THEIR^BONS.    By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.    Post  8vo.  la. ;  cl.,  1«.  (mI. 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-\  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  1ft. each;  cloth  limp,  lit.  Od.  each. 
ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND  SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NURSERY  HINTS:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE  FATj    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 
AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFF;.    Crown  8vo,  'JSm. ;  cloth  limp,  its.  6dr 


DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  including 

Psalms  1.  to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  ISn. 

t)AWSON.^HE  FOUNTAIN  OF~YOUTH :  A  Novel  of  AdventiH^ 
By  Erasmus  Dawson,  M.B.  Edited  by  Paul  Devon.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hv^E  Ni»BBT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3n.  tfd. 


CHATTO   8i   WINDUS,    214,   PICCADILLY. 


My  Nightgown 
M.  With  Lile  by 
3th  extra,  7».  ««l. 

i\.  By  M.  J. 
By  Catherine 


lird  E-iition.    Two 
>q.  8vo,  cloth,  0*. 
their  Sources  and 


3,  illust.  boards,  t>t» 


EST  OF  ENG- 

>rnwaU.  Collected 
Cr.Svo.  ci.,y'*'<>*'' 
"CoTES.  With 
•^OtK 

MOKY  MOUN- 

*•  ■'  cl.  limp,  tt».*it}, 

n  Two  Series  : 
53.  A  GatherinR  ot 
Smith,  A'Beckutt, 
Woodcuts  by  Cruik. 
gilt,  7m.  6d.  each. 
JERROLD.     With  84 

H.  «d. 

I ^ 

1.  ex.,  8h.  6d.  each. 

tions. 

th  42  Illustrations. 

emySvOjjcK,  7»,  <>«l. 
Irxstructions  for 
E.  CussANS.  With 
cloth  extra,  7n.  (Wl. 


post8vOtbds.,2s. 

..IE.   By  George 

[cloth  extra.  3g.  <»«1. 

By  Alphonse 

boards,  9g« 

tlCl^  A  PRO- 

^o,  1». ;  cl.,  !■.  «"l» 


ITS. 

iry  for  its  Cure. 

)RKS,  including 

,,  for  the  first  lima 

by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 

leTof  Adventure, 
Two  Illustrations  by 


DE  GUERIN.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.    Edited 

by  G.  S.  Tr^butien.  With  a  Memoir  by  Saintk-Bkuve.  Translated  from  the 
20th  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound,  *J;  6d. 

DETlArSTRE.-A~JOlJRNEY  WlJ'SD  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  a».  6d. 

DE  MILLE.— A  CASTLEnN    SPAIN.    By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.    Crow  n  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3w.  6d. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  gw. 

DERBY  (THEji^^tilElBLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Derby,  from  Diomed  to  Djnovan.  With  Notes  on  the  Win- 
ning Horses,  the  Men  who  trained  them,  Jockeys  who  rode  thorn,  and  Gentlemen  to 
whom  they  belonged  ;  also  Notices  of  the  Betting  and  Betting  Men  of  the  period,  and 
Brief  Accounts  of  The  Oaks.    By  Louis  Henry  Curzon.    Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  <t». 

DERWENT  (LElTHjrNOVELS  BY.  Cr.Svccl.,  3ii.Od.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,*Ji».ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS: '    t^IRCE'S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  Ju.  each. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  MICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. j    OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHA.HLES  PICKENS,  1841-1870.    With  a  NewBiblic-'rapliy. 

Edited  by  Richard  Herns  Shepherd.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  On,— A!so  a 

Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mavfuir  Librarv,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  i|M.  4id. 

ABOUT  BNOLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    By  Alfred  Rimmkr.    With  57  Illustrations 

by  C.  A.  Vandhrhoof,  Alfred  Himmer,  and  others.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  yii.  tfd. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  C.  Brewer,  I.L.O.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7h.  6d. 
THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,   AND 

STORIES.   By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.    With  an  English  Bibliography. 

Fifteenth  Thousand.    Crown  Rvo,  cloth  extra.  7»>  Hd. 
AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3i. 
FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.     With  Historical  and  Eitplana- 

tory  Notes.     Bv  Samuel  A    Bent,  A  .VI.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7m.  6<1. 
BLANO  DICTION AliY  :  Etymoi  -tgical.  Historical,  and  Anecdotal  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  tt«.  6d. 
WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Bingrr.phical  Dictionary.  By  F.  Hays.   Cr.8vo,  cl.,  5a. 
WORDS,  FACTS,  AND   PHRASES:    A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ot< 

the-Way  Matters.     By  Elikzkr  Edwards.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7*.  Od. 

DrDEROTT^HET»ARADdX~OF  ACTm  Iranslated,  with  Annota- 
tions,  from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Coni6dien,"  by  Walter  Hbrries  Pollock, 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.    Crown  Svo,  parchment,  in.  Qtl. 

DOBSON  (AUJ5tIN)7W0RKS  BYT 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.    Square  Svo,  cloth,  6n. 

FOUR    F'*ENCHWOMEN :    Madkmoiselle  db  Corday;   Madame  Roland;  The 

PriN(.   .ss  dk  Lambai.le  ;  Madame  de  Genlis.  Fcap. Svo,  hf.-roxburghe,iJ^»<i«ll, 

DOBSONTIW.  T.~),  WORKS  BYT    p^st  svo,  cloth  limp,  a^oSdr^achT 

LITERARY  FRIVOLITIES,  FANCIES,  FOLLIES,  AND  FROLICS. 

POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES. 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

h>ost  svn  illustrated  boards,  !l«.  each;  cloth  limp,  '^m.  6d,  each. 
THE  MAN-HUNTER.  I    TRACKED  AND  TAKEN, 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST!  I    WHO  POISONED   HETTY  DUNCAN? 

A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 


THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER. 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  'Hit, 


With  23  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6a. ; 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN,  Author  of  "Micah  Clarke").  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Oa, 
STRANGE  SECRETS.    Told  by  Conan   Doyle,    Percy  Fitzgerald,    Florence 
Ma r r yat,  &c.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.ex.,  Eight  Illusts..  Ow.;  p->s»  Svo,  illiist.  bds.,  i|w. 

DRAMATISTS,    THE   OLD.     with  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  iim,  per  Vol. 

BEN  JONSON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
praphical  Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford,     Edited  by  Col.  Cunninghau.    1  hree  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS,  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  Ill,,  Translations  ol  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.  From Gifforo's  Text.  Edit,  by  CoI.Cunningham.  OoeVoL 


8 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 


DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  clotb  extra,  7m.  tf  (I.  each* 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our. 

selves.    With  iii  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AH  AMERICAN  GIRL  IK^  LONDON.     With  80  Illustrations  byJF.  H.  Townsend. 

DYER.— THE  F6Lk-L()RE  OF  PLANTS.     By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

DvER,  MjA.    Crown  8vo,  i  loth  extra^Os^ 

EARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota. 
*^       tions,  by  Rev.  A.  B.Gro,"jart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Os.  per  Volume. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 

DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 

HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.-ZEPHYRUS 

By  E.  K.  Pearce  Edgcumbe. 


;  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 
With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Set. 


EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OF  HONOUR.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iln. 
ARCHIE  LOYELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '3».  <*«1. ;  posit  8vo,  illust.  boards,  gw. 

EDWARI)S~(ELIEZER).-WORDS,   FACTS,    AND    PHRASES  i   A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ot-the-Way  Matters.    By  Eliezer  Edwards, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ta,  ttd. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  riti. ;  cloth  limp,  tin.  tfd. 
FELICIA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  "^m. 


EGGLESTON^(EDWARD).-ROXY  :  A  Novel.  Pos^Svo,  illust._bds. ,  2s. 
EMANUEL.- ON    DIAMONDS   AND   PRECfoUS    STONES:    Their 

History,  Value,  and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  lor  ascertaining  their  Reality.    By 
Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.    With  Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  lix. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,  THE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interestedlii 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House ;  with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J. 
RiCHAKusoN.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  lUusts.  Crown  8vo,  clotb,  7tt,  tfd. 

EWM7D~(ALEXrc¥ARLES,  fTs.A.),  W0RKS~BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF   PRINCE   CHARLES   STUART.    Count  of  Albany 

(The  Young  Pretender).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tb.  6d. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  «t. 

EYES,  OUR  :  How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.    With  70  Illusts.     Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  1«, 

FAMTuAITsHORY^SAYINGS  OFGREATMEN.  ¥y  S^h^iTa^hV  r 

*     Bent,  A.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Ctown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yn.  iitl, 

FARADAY    (MICHAEL),    WORKSHBY.     Post  8vo,  cloth  eT^a,  4«.  «d."e^li, 

THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience.     Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

ON   THE    VARIOUS   FORCES   OF   NATURE,   AND   THEIR    RELATIONS    TO 

EACH  OTHER.    Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.     Whh  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (J.  ANSON),  WORKS  BY. 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  On. 

WAR;  Three  Jl^s^ySjijeprintedJ^rotu  "MUitary  Manners."    Cr.  8vo,  in. ;  cl.,  In. Oil. 

FENN(MANVILLE).-THE  NEW  MISTRESS:  A  Novel.   By  G.  Man- 

viLLF  Fkx';,  Author  of"  Double  Cunning,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sn.  Oil. 

FICT10N.~A  CATALOGUE  OF^EARLY  SiXl[fiJNDRED~WdRKS 

OF    FICTION  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  with  a  Short  Critical  Notice  of 
each  (40  pages,  demy  8vo),  will  be  sent  fee  upon  application. 

FIN-BEC— THE   CUPBOARD  PAPERS:   Observations  on  the  Art  of| 

Living  and  Dining.     By  Fin-Beg.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  !^>*.^<l! 

FIREWORKS,  THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  P}  ro- 

techiiist's  Treasury,    hy  Thomas  Kentish.  With  267  Illustratioa;,  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3». 


..^- 


CHATTO  A  WlNbU&,  214,   fildCAblLLY. 


the  World  by  Our- 


FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Sr.  6d. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  irom  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  itn.  6«l. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr  jto.  Im. 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3m.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  4«. 

Post  8vo,  i]lustr?ted  boards,  3s.  ea-ih. 
BELLA  DONNA.  |  LADY  OF  BRANTOMB.  I  THE  SECOND  MRS.  TTLLCTSON. 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.    |  BEYENTY-FIYE  BROOKE  STREET. 
LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWEl^ii  (of  Auchinleck).    With  an  Account  of  hli  Savings, 
DoinRS.  and  Writings;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols., demy  8vo.  cloth.  \i4t*. 

tLAMMARION. — URANIA  :  A  Romance.  By  Camille  Flammarion. 
Translated  by  Augusta  Ricb  Stetson.  With  go  Illustrations  by  Db  Bieler, 
Myrbach,  and  Gambard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «l«. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS :  Christ's  Victorie 

in  Heaven    Christ's  Victorie  on   Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  tin. 

PLUDYER  (HARRY)  AT  CAMBRIDGE :   A  Series  of  Family  Letters. 

Post  8vo,  picture  cover.  t». ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  tfd. 

FONirLANQTJEl(ALBANY).-FILTHY"LOCRE.  PostSvo.  iUust.  bds72sr 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3m,  6d.  each:  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3h.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  I  QUEEN  COPHETUA.]  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KINQ  OR  KNAVE  f 

OLYMPIA.  Post8vo,illust.bds.,3s.  |  ESTHER'S  OLOYE.  Fcap.  8vo,  plot,  cover.  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6». ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  itm. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  .1*. 
THE  LAWTON  GIRL.   With  Frontispiece  by  P.  Barmaro.   Or.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6s.  % 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A  HISTORY  OF. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  boards.  7*.  (id.  each. 


By  Hbnry  Van   Laun. 


FRENZENY.— FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL:  Adventures  of  John 
Y.  Nelson,  Scout,  Guide,  and  Interpreter.  By  Harrington  O'Reilly.  With  loo 
Illustrations  by  Paul  Frenzeny.    Crown  8;o,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Cd. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  Pre! 
face  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  9m. 

FRISWELLTHAIK).  -ONE  OF  TWO;  A  Novel.  Post  Svo.  illust.  bds.,  2s: 


FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRIl 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
,  CELEBRITIES.    I    LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE  OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 


FRY'S  (HERBE:1:T)  royal  guide  to  the  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Pate  of  Founda.ion,  Objects,  Income.  Officialb,  &c.     Edited 
by  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.    Crown  '■         loth,  Is.  6d. 

Post  Uvo,  Is.  each 


HARDENING  BOOKS 

^  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHl    SE:  Practu 


imp.  Is.  6d.  each. 
IE:  Practit^  it  Advice  as  to  the 
Management  of  the  Flower.  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.     Bv  GKORr.p  Glenn y. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  Plants,  and  How  we  Cock  Th      .    By  Tom  Jbrrold. 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jbrrold     Illustrated. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I  GREW  THERE.    By  Francis  G.  Heath. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '^ilt  edges,  Os. 

GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3*.  fld.;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ilw. 

GENTLEMAN'S~MAGAZINE~THE.    Is.  Monthly.    In  addition  to  the 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  tor  which  this  Magazine  has 

so  high  a  reputation,  ''TABLE  TALK"  by  Sylva:'us  Urban  appears  monthly. 

*»*  Hound  Volumes  for  recent  years  ktpt  m  stork,  8s.  Od.  each :  Cases  for  binding,  •*«, 

GENTLEMAN'S1lNNUAL7THE.  Publiih^dAnnually  inNovem'         li. 
The  1891  Annual  is  written  by  T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of  *'The  Mysteries  0    licroa 
Dyke,"  and  is  entitled  BACK  TO  LIFE. 


Id 


edOKS  ^U6LISHe6  BY 
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GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 
and  Translated  by  Eugar  Taylor.  With  Introduction  bv  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  Georok  Cruikshank.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6a.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  Tw.  6d. 

GlBBUivl  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Uvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3a.  eac... 
ROBIS  GRAY.  |  LOYiAO  A  DREAM.   I   OF  HIGH  DEORSB. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  F0RE8T.         IM  HONOUR  BOUND, 
THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT.      I 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9m,  each. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WGkLD  SAT? 

FOR  THE  KINO. 

RUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 
i  PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 
A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 
BY  HEAD  AND  STREAM. 
THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 
FANCY  FREE.     I     A  HARD  KNOT. 
HEART'S  DELIGHT.  |  BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).-SENTENCED  I    Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIA5I),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2m,  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                       i   JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMOHGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.   | 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.    Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Srries  contains:  The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Galatea- 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Sbcond  Skrius:  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen—Dan'l 
Druce— Tom  Cobb— H.  M.S.  "  Pinafji's"— The  Sorcerer— Pirates  c*  Tonzance. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.    Containing. 

The  Sorcerer— H. M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — lolantbe— Patience-. 

Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  i>v  Jury.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3«.  6d. 
THE  ''GILBERT  AND  SULLIYAN"  BIRTHDAY  BOOK:  Quotations  for  Ev(;ry 

Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  3ir  A. 
SuLLivAW.    Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.    Royal  i6mo,  Jap,  leatheri  9m,  gd. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle  and  Adventure.    With  a  lUusts.  by 

Hume  Nisbet.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  tfd. 
THE  FOSSICKER :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
by  Hume  Nisbet.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3g.  Od. 

GLENNY.-A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSEl 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenn y.    Poiit  Svo,  la.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 


By  William  God- 


60DWIN,-LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS. 

WIN.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  i<g. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY   OF   THOUGHT,  THE :   An  Encyclopa:dia  of 

Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  Ta.  od. 

GOWING.-FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  SLEDGE :  A  Midwinter 

tourney  Across  Siberia.    By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.    With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Iren,  and  a  Map  by  E.  Weller.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  M».       

GRAHAM.  — THE  PROFESSOR'S  WIFE:  A  Story.  By  Leonard 
Graham.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  1«^ 

GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  THE  LIFE  OF  THE,  descnbed  from 
Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer, 
With  !»45  Illustrations.    Large  cro%vn  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

GREENWOOD  (JAMEKSlTWORKSr  BY.  Cr.  Svo.  doth  eitm,  3«.  6d.  each. 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON.  |         LOW-Lire  PEEPS. 

6REVILLE  (HENRY).  NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.    Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.    With  8  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  6«. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Sn. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  9m. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHIA  MARAZION :    A  Novel.    By  Cecil  Grif": 

FiTH,  Author  of  "  Victory  Deane,"  &c.    Three  Vols. [Shorily, 

UABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies' ).  NOVELS  BY. 

**  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  3«.  each :  clot) 


BBUETON'S  BAYOU. 


u J  cloth  limp,  9ii.  6d.  each. 
COUNTRY  LUCK. 
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HAiR,  THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health.  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trana- 
latfi  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Piwcus.    Crown  8vo,  !».;  cloth  limp,  !■«  6d. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAlS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.  cr.  8vo,  ci.  ex^  «..  eacii. 

MEW  SYMBOLS.       |   LEGENDS  OP  THE  MORROW.  ]     THE  BERPI^HT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8b. 

HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,.Gilbbrt,  Harvey,  and 
Georqe  Cruikshank.    Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7ii.  6(JU 

HALLIDAY  (ANDR7)^E VERY-DAY  PAPERS.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  2s.~ 

HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.    With  over'ioo  Facsim[les 
and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo,    loth  limp,  tlw.  tf<l. 

HANKY-PANKY:    A  Collection  of  Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 

Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.  &c.    Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.    With  200 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  4g.  6tl. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.     By 

LadyDuFFUs  Hardy.    Post  Svo.  illust-ated  boards,  fim. 


HARDY  (THOMAS). -UNDER   THE    GREENWOOD   TREE. 

Thomas  HAiCDV,  Author  of  "  Far  from  «he  Madding  Crowd."    With  Portrai 


By 
Portrait  and  15 
lUustrp.tions.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3.^.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  a«. 


HARWr OD.-THE  TENTHEASL. 

Svc,  ..lustrated  boards.  Um. 


By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.    Post 


HAWEIS  (MRS.    H.    R.),   WORKS   BY.     Square  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6*.  each. 
THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN^  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 

THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    With  32  illustrations.    Post  Svo,  Is.  %  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  gs.  «d. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M.A.).-AMERICAN  HUMORISTS :  Washington 

Irving,   Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James  Russell   Lowell,  /^rtbmus  Ward, 
MARK^WAm,  and  Bret  Harte.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HAWLEy~SMAM.-WITHWT~LO\rE  OBTLICENCE  :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawlev  Smart.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. 

HAWTHORNE.— OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  Igs. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9s.  each. 
GARTH.  L BLLICEQUENTIN.     I    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  |       DUST. 

SEBASTIAN  STROME.  DAVID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL.  \    THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
MISS  CADOGNA.  l_M|yB-OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.    Fcap.  Svo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 
_    A  DREAM  AND  A  FORGETTING.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.      

HAYS.— WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY  :  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 

Contemporaries.    By  Frances  Hays.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

HMTH.^^Y~MRDEN~WILD,  and  what  I   CJRIW  THERi: 

By  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  6s. 

HELPS '(SlR~ARTHURirWORKS  BT.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  9s.  6d.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.   |     SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 

lYAN  DB  BIROl  t  A  Novel.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illast  bds.,  gs. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA  PAGE:  A  Novel.     By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3w.  6d. 

I^RMAN.-A  LEADING  LADY.  By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Autbor 
Qf  "  Tbe  Bishops'  8it>le,"    Pgat  8v9.  plptlj  eitra,  Si»i ««. 
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HERRICK'S   (ROBERT)   HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS,  AND 

COHPLBTB  CiOLLBCTED  POBMB.    With  Mamorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.  D.  ;  Steel  Portrait,  Ac.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bdt.,  18b. 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND :  A  Social  Anticipation.     By  Dr.  Theodor 
Hkrtzka.    Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Om, 

HESSE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.   By  Chevalier 
Ernst  von  Hessb-Waktbgq.    With  aa  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. 

„  WORKS  BY. 

AHD   8AYIH0B:   Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 

Reminiscences  connected  with  Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Qubs,  &c.    With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  fid. 
THE   LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.     By  Onb  or  the  Fra- 
ternitv.    Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d. 


HINDLEY  (CHARLES), 

TAVERN    ANECDOTES    . 


HOEY.— THE  LOVER'S  CREED.    By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.    Post  8vo. 
illustrated  boards,  8». 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN).-NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Crovm  8vo,  Is. 
HOLMES.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION:  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.    By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.     With  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo,  la. ;  cloth,  1«.  6d. 


»▼  J.  Gordon 
aller  type,  with 


HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Illustrated  h 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3a.  6d.— Another  Edition,  in  sm; 
an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Sala.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3a. 

THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  Qm. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 
of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7m.  Gil. 
HOOD'S  WHIiVS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  85  lUustrations.     Post  8vo.  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  Urn. 

HOOD  (TOM).-FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arkseological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Os. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.    With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tw.  Qd. 

HOOPER.-THE    HOUSE   OF   RABY :  A  Novel. 

Hooper.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tlm. 


By  Mrs.  George 


HOPKINS.-" 'TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel,  hy  Tighb 
Hopkins.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3a. 

HORNE.  —  ORION :  An  Epic  Poem.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  Tw. 

HORSE  (THE)  AND  HIS  RIDER  :  An  Anecdotic  Medley.  By  ••  Thor- 

MANBV."    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a.  

HUNT.— ESSAYS  BY  l¥iGH  HUNT :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 
and  other  Pieces.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post  bvo, 
printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd.,  3w.    Also  in  sm.  sq.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  at  same  price. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3m.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    |    SELF-CONDEMNED.      |    THAT  OTHER  PERSOR. 

THORHICROFT'S  MODEL.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3g. 

HYDROPHOBIA :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System.  Containing 
a  Translation  of  all  his  Communications  on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  bis 
Method,  and  Statistics.     By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 

TNGELOW  (JEAN).— fated   TO  BE  FREE.    With  24  Illustration? 
*     by  G.  J.  Pinwell.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3g." 

INDOOR  PAUPERS,  ^y  0ns  op  Tqkai.  QfQwo 8vo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6(1, 
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IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,  SONGS  OF.    Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Gravbs.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  a«.  6d. 

JAMES.-A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.     By  Charles 

_    James.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  la.  6d.  


YANVIER.-PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Jamvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ca. 


JAY  (HARRIETT),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DARK  COLLEEH. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a.  each. 
THE  QUEBH  OP  COHHAUOHT. 


JEFFERIES   (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo.  cloth  Ump,  9a.  «d.  each. 
NATURE  HEAR  LOHDON.  |  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS.  |  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi. 
tion.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.   Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  9a.  6d. 

LORD  TENNYSON  t  A  Biographical  Sketch.     With  a  Photograph.    Cr.  Bvo,  cl.,  «a. 

JEROME.  —  STAGELAND :   Curious  Habits  and  Customs  of  its  In. 

habitants.    By  Jerome  K.  Jbroms.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 

Square  Svo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  la.  Od. .___ 

JERROLD.-THOTRB&R'S'CHMR  ;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  9a. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS^BY.  Post  Svo,  la.  each;  cloth  Ump,  la.  6d.  each. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE:  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN;  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

JESSE.-SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jess£.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  9a. 


JONES  (WILLIAM,  RS.A.),  WORKS  BY.     Cr.Svo.  cl.  extra,  7a.  6d.  each. 

FINGER-RING  LORE :  Histc-  xal.  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enbrzed. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 

Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divinatioi,,  <{xorc<sing  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 

Birds,  Egeis,  Luck,  &c     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS;  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.     With    Notes  Critical  and  Explanato  y 
and  a  Biographies  Memoir  by  William  Giffoad.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
HAM.    Three  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6a.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.  Translated  by  Whiston! 
Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews."  With  52 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound,  19*.  Od. 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  Bv 
Robert  Kempt.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  9a.  Od. 

KERSHAW.  -  COLONIAL    FACTS    AND     FICTIONS:     Humor^s 

Sketches.    By  Mark  Kershaw.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9a. ;  cloth,  9h.  Od. 


KEYSER.  — CUT  BY  THE  MESS:  A  Novel. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  clotb  limp,  la.  6d. 


By  Arthur  Kbyser. 


KING  (R.  ASHE),  NOVELS  BY. 

A  DRAWN  GAME.  |  **THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN." 


Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3m.  6d.  ea. ;  post  Svo,  bds.,  9a.  ea 


PASSION'S  SLAVE.    Post  Svol  unTstrated'boardsr  9a. 

BELL  BARRY,    a  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

KINGSLEY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY. 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9a. 

NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

Rights  (THE)  of  the  lion  :  a  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
fiditfiiii  with  as  iBtroductioQi  ^7  tbe  Marquiss  of  Lormi,  K.T<  Cr.  Svo,  c|.  e^,,  6if. 
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KNIGHT.  — THE   PATIENT'S  VADE   MECUM :    How  to  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knioht,  M,R.C.S.,  and  Boward 
Knioht,  L.R.CP.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  la.  6d. 

LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits 
and  Facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig."    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7»,  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.   Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  a*. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  bv  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  kis 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ila.  Od. 

L>  NDOR.-CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  ftc,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  loth  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  GONFERENCB  OF  MABTBB  BDMUND  SPEMSBB  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1393.  By  Walter  Savaqb  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  Sli«.6d. 

LANE.-THE   THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England  THE  ARABIAN  MIGHTS'  BNTBRTAIHMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Pools.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7«.  6d.each, 

LARDER.— A  SINNER'S  SENTENCE:  A  Novel.  By  A.  Larder.  Three 
Vols.,  crowB  8vo. [_Shortly. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.   With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  »■.  tfd. 
AMEGO0TE8  OF  THE  CLERGY :  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3b. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9s.  6d.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. \ THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.   Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  ffs, 
JEUX  D'ESPRIT.    Edited  bv  Henry  S.  Leigh.   Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  gti.  6d. 

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  ;  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON ;  or.  The  History  of  Jbrry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 
inthian Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
y«.  6d. jNew  Edition  preparing, 

LINTON  (E.    LYNN),   WORKS   BY.     Post  Svo,  cloth  Ump,  9..  6d.  each. 

WITCH  8T0BIES.  |        OOBSBLYES;  Essays  on  Wombm. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  eacb;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9*.eaclL 


lOWINO  THE  WIND. 
PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 
;1T0HEMEHT  OF  LEAH  DUHDAB. 
JUS  WOBLO  WELL  LOST. 


UNDEB  WHICH  LOBD? 
«HY  LOYEI"         J        lONB. 
PABION  'lABEW,  Milllonairt  k  Miser. 


Post  8vo,  'llustrated  boards,  9«.  each.  '-- 

THE  BBBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.        |        WITH  A  SILKEN  THBBAD. 


LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE :  A  Novel.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  «d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a. 


LUSIAD  (THE)  OF  CAMOENS.    Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff.    With  14  Plates.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  18a. 

JjJACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

TBBESA  ITASCA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Svo,  bound  in  canvai,  9s.  6d. 
BBOKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hbnnesst.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY.  " 

MB.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.    Second  Bdldon.  CrowB  8to,  el.  eitnu  lie. 
«PHOB  WmTLOQK.   Cpwa  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «e.  t»,  w.  wnm,  *|e. 


f 


lust.bds.,2s. 


Illustrations 
ucY.    Crown 


CHATTO  8c  WINDUS,  214,  PICCADILLY. 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.).  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880,  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ll!|'<.  each.-— Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Pour  Vols.,  orown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6«>  each.— .\nd  a 

{UBiLEB  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  ol  xt>36,  in  Two  Vols., 
arge  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Ta*  tf  d>  each. 
A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWH  TIMES.    One  Vol..  crown  Pvo,  cloth  extra,  0«. 

— Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  9',  6«]. 
A  HISTORY   OF  THE   FOUR  GEORGES.     Four  Vols.  Ciit^y  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
19r.  each.  [Vols.  I.  Sc  II.  reaily 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od.  each;  post  8vo,  iHastratf;d  boards,  3a.  each. 


THE  WATERDALE  HEIOHBOURB. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROGHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DISDAIM. 


HISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QVJIXOTE. 
THE  GOMl'IT  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID  OF  jiTHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


•*THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.F.and  Mr3.CAMPBELL- 
Prabd.   Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

McCarthy  (justin  h..  m.p.),  workp  by. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  8vg,    ila.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.   Crown  8vo,  la, :  cloth,  la.  ttd. 

IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  :  Irish  History,  1798-1886.    Crown  dvo,  cloth,  Oa. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  GLADSTONE,  1880-85.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

HAFIZ  IN  LONDON  :  Poems.     Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3a.  6d. 

HARLEQUINADE :  Poems.    Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  88. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  la  OA, 

DOOM  i  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. 

DOLLY :  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  la.  6d . 

LILT  LASS;  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  la.  6d. 

MACDONALD  (OEORGE,  LL.D.).  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  VoU.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
case,  ilia.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  Sla.  6d.  each. 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without.— Thb  Hidden  Life. 

,,     II.  Ti.b  Disciple. — ^The  Gospel  Women. — Book  op  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 
n    III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— A  Book  of  Dreams.— 
Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 


,  V.  &  VI.  Phantastes  :  A  Faerie  Romance. 


I     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 


„VIII.  Tr?E  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
„     IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key. — The  Carasoyn. — Little  Daylight 
„      X.  The  Cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o'  Rivven. — ^The  Castle.— Thb  Brokeh 
Swords.— The  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 


THB  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  MACDONALD.      Col- 
lected  and  arranged  by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6a. IShortly. 

MACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  A  Novel.   By  Agnes  Macdonell: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3w.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8a. 

MAC6REG0R.  —  PASTIMES    AND    PLAYERS:   Notes  on  Popular 

Games.    By  Robert  Macgregor.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  8a.  6d. 

MACKAY.— INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERtCMS ;  or.  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 

ARY  CHARACTERS:  88  PORTRAITS;  with  Menjoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.   CrovTS  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d. 

HACQUOID  (MRS.),   WORKS   BY.     square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ya.  6d.  each. 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
PICTURES    AND    LEGENDS    FROM    NORMANDY    AND    BRITTANY.      With 

34  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map, 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T  R.  Macquoid 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a.  each. 
THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories,   t        LOST  ROSE. 


■t:f? 


i6 


dO&K8  Published  by 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 
Directions  tor  producing  the  Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and  preparing  Lantero 
Slides.    By  T.  C.  Hepworth.    With  lo  Illustrationa.     Cr.  8vo.  1«. ;  clotii.  1».  6<l» 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 

Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiets,  &c,     All  from  actual  Eipericnce.    Edited  by  W.  H. 

Cremer.    With2oc  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4w.  Oil. 

MAGNA  CHARTA :  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  3  feet  byafeet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  im, 

MALL0Ck~(WrHi)7^0RkS~BY. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIO.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  9h.  |  cloth  limp,  9«.  6d. 

THE  NEW  PAUL  A  VIRQINIA!  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  9s.  6d. 

POfiMS.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8a. 

18  LIFE  WORTH  LI  VINO?    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6w. 

MALLORY'S   (SIR   THOMAS)  MORT    D' ARTHUR :  The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  ot  the  Round  Table.    (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B. 
MoNTGOMERiE  Rawkinq.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Urn, 

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS   BY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7«.  Od.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  me  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  Illusts.  by  P.  A.  Fraser. 
THE  GILDED  AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  213  Illustrations. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrations. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.    With  230  Illusts.  by  Beard. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3«.  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  Illustration!. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  in  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  314  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 
ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  B.  W.  Kbublk. 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  tAs. 

THE   AMERICAN   CLAIMANT:    The   Adventures  of   Mulberry    Sellers.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. \_Preparing, 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

MARRY  AT  (FLORENCE),    NOVELS   BY.     Post  Svo.  illust.  boards.  9s.  each. 
A  HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.  |  WRITTEN  IN  FIRE.     |  FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
OPEN  I  SESAME  I    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8^  picture  boards.  9s, 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
by  Col.  CtJNNiNOHAU.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  tts.  

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN~DAUGHTERS  :  A  Novel.      BT], 

Masterman.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9s. 

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  *i*, ;  cloth  limp,  9s.  <Id. 

MAYHEW.-LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDfi 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.    By  Henry  Mayhew.    With  Illusts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  «d. 

MENKEN.— INFELICIA :  Poems  by  Adah  Isaacs  Menken.  With 
Biograi>hic&l   Preface^  Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lumuis  and  P.  O.  C.  Darlby,  and 

Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  Od. 


i>iograi>aicai    xreiace,  iiiustrKuons  oj  r,  a. 
Facsimile  of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens. 


MEXICAN  MUSTANO  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.    By 
A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armov  Knox.    With  265  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS  (JEAN),  NOVELS  BY.' 


TOUCH  AND  GO. 


Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  9s.  each. 
MR.  DORILLION. 


MILLER.-PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG;  or,  The  House  of  Life : 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to  the  Preservation  of  Health.     By  Mrs. 
F.Fbnwick  Millbr.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  9s.  0d. 


L^.  Kbublk. 


RD.    Edited 


lATTHEWS. 


6HATT0  k  WiNOUS,  Sil4,  0ICOAOILLY. 


i> 


MILTON  (J.  L.)«   WORKS   BY.     Post Svo.l*. each;  doth, la. 6d. each. 
THE  HYOIBNE  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Uaths,  &0. 
THE  BATH  IE  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIH. 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OFTEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  1». 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is. 6d. 
MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHEROOURT  REOTORT.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  Qu, 

THAT  OIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la.;  cloth,  1«.  6d. 


MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  I 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHB 


BY. 


Ana,  BiK-iwwnsinni  nuu  ALCIPHBON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  9l*. 

PROSE  AND  YERSE.  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  MooRK; 

with  Suppressed  Passaf;es  from  the  Memoirs  op  Lord  Byron.      Edited  by  R. 

Hbrne  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  6d. 


MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  9<*. ;  cloth.  3ii.  6<l. 
THE  DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET;  or.  The  Valley  of  Gold:   A  Narrative  of  StranRa 
Adventure.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  «!■.  | 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3a. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE).  NOVELS  BY: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  9a.  each 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH'S  COAT. 
COALS  OF  FIRE. 
VAL  BTRANOE. 


HEARTS. 
THE  WAT  OF  THB 
WORLD. 


A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINOULAB. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


Post  Bvo,  picture  boards,  3a.  each. 
A  MODEL  FATHER.                            |         BY  THE  GATE  OF  THB  SEA. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO.    With  Three  Illustrations  by  A.  ^'cCoRMICK.    Crown  8to, 
cloth  extra,  On. ;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards.  3». __^ 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  oa.  each :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3«.  each. 
ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS. 

PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.     With  13  Illustrations  by  A.  Forkstibr  and  G.  Nicolet. 
THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  eatra,  3a.  6d. 

MURRAY.— A  GAME  OP  BLUFF:  A  Novel.     By  Henry  Murray. 

Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  3a. ;  cloth  limp,  3a»  6d. 

NrSBETTHUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

**BAIL  UP!"  A  Romance  of  Bushranqbrs  AND  Blacks.    Cr.  8vo,c1. ex^3a.6d. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  ar  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

NOVELISTS.-HALF-HOURS  WITH   THE   BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bkll.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3a.  Od.  [Preparing. 

O'CONNOR.  -  LORD    BEACONSf  lELD :    A  Biography.      IBy  T.  P. 

^^    O  Connor,  M.P.    Sixth  Edition,  with  an  Introduction.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  Sh. 


O'HANLON  (ALICE), 

THE  UNFORESEEN. 


NOVELS    BY.     Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  3a.  each. 
I    CHANCE?   OR  FATE? 


OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashbl  Host.     Witn  q  . 

E.  Bayard.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6a. ;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  3m. 
A  LAST  LOVE.    Translated  by  Albert  D.  vandam.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  9m.  } 

post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  3a. 
A  WEIRD  GIFT.  JTranslated  by  Albert  D.  Vahpam.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  3a.  G«l. 

OLIPHANT   (MRS.),    NOVELS   BY.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3*.  each. 
THE  PRIMROSE  PATH. |  THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

WHITELADIES. 

A.R.A. 


With  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins  and  Henry    Woods, 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  (i«l. ;  post  Bvo,  illustrated  hoards,  9n. 

0^RElLUr(MRS.).-PHfflBE^O0RTUNES.    Post  8vo.  illust.  bdiTls: 
O^'SHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR),  POEMS  BY. 

LAYS  OF  FRANCE.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  lOa.  Od. 
MUSIC  AND  MOONLIGHT.    Fcap.  Bvo,  cloth  extra.  7«.  6d« 
gOHOS  OF  A  WOBKBS.   Fcap.  Bvo.  dotb  aitra,  7a.  «d. 


1^ 


ll 


eOOKS  PUBLIdHCD  BY 


OUIDA.  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IM  BONOAOB. 

TltlCOTRIN. 

ITRATHMORB. 

CHAM  DOS. 

CECIL  OABTLBM AIRE'S 

QAOB. 
IDALIA. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAQB. 
PUCK. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3».  Od.  each ;  pott  8vo,  lllust.  bdi.,  9a.  each. 


FOLLB-FARIME. 

A  DOO  OF  FLAMDERB. 

PABCAREL. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEH 

BHOEB. 
BIGRA. 

IN  A  WHITES  OITT. 
ARIADNE. 


MOTHB. 

PIPIBTRELLO. 

A  YILLAOB  COMMUNE, 

IN  MARBMMA. 

BIMBI. 

WANDA. 

FRE8C0EB.J   OTHMAR. 

PRINCEBB  NAPRAXINB. 

OUILDEKOY.  I  BUFFINO. 


FRIENDBHIP. 

BTRLIR.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3».  6d. 

BANTA  BARBARA,  &c.    Square  8vo,  cloth  eitra,  6a.  '  ^ 

WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  OuiOA  bjr  F.  Sydney 
Morris.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  dm.    Chkap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  itm. 


PAGE  (H.  A.),  WORKS  BY. 

*■     THOREAU :  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9a.  6d. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ffw. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.    A  New  Translation,  with  His- 
torical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'Crib,  P.P.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9b. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  With  Frontis- 
piece  by  Hklew  Patkrsow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  9w. 

PAYN  (JAMES).  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  eachi  cost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a.  each. 
LOST  SIR  MABBINOBERD.  A  ORAPE  FROM  A  THORN 

WALTER'S  WORD.  FROM  EXILE. 

LESS  BLACK  THAI    WB'RB 

PAINTED. 
BT  PROXY. 
HIGH  SPIRITS. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 
A  COIFIDBITIAL  AOBHT. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 
THB  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 
THE  FAMILY  SCAPBORACS. 
HARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 
BENTINCK'B  TUTOR. 
A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 
LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON. 
A  WOMAN'S  YBNGBANCE. 
GARLYON'S  YEAR.  I  CECIL'S  TBYBT. 
MURPHY'S  MASTER. 
AT  HEB  MEBOY. 


Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  9a.  each. 


BOMB  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 
THB  CANON'S  WABD.  " ' 

THB  TALK  OF  THB  TOIT  :.       . 
HOLIDAY  TASKS. 
GLOW-WORM  TALES. 
THB  MYSTEBY  OF  MIRBBIDGB. 


THE  6LYFFAKDS  OF  CLYFFB. 

FOUND  Dt:\D. 

GWENDOLIK^'S  HARVEST. 

A  SiARINB  Bl'BIDENCB. 

MIRK  ABBEY. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

THB  BEST  OF  HUSkvUNDB. 

HALVES.     I     THB  nUPNT  MILUON. 

FALLEN  FOBTUNES. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 

KIT:  A  MEMOBY.  I  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each. 
IM  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION :  Stories  of  Marine  Adventurb  Re-told.    With  17 

Illustrations. 
THE  WORD  AND  THB  WILL. 
SUNNY  STORIES,  and  lome  SHADT  ONES.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Frbd. 

Barnard.  

B0TB8  FBOM  THB  **  NEWS."   Crown  Svo.  portrait  cover,  la. ;  cloth,  la.  6d. 

PENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,ci..  9a.  6d.  each. 

PUCK  ON  PEGASUS.    With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Pu  Mauribr. 

THE  MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.    Vers  de  Soci<t6,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Penwell. 

PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  la.  each;  cloth,  la.  6d.eacb. 
BEYOND  THB  GATES.  By  the  Author   I   AN  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE, 
of  "  The  Gates  Ajar."       |   BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 

JACK  THB  FISHBBMAN.  Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  8vp,  la. ;  cloth,  la.  6d. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.),  NOVELS  BY. 

TBOOPIHG  WITH  CROWS. 


LADY  LOVBLAGB. 


Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  !•• 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9a. 
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[piece  by  Fred. 


PLANCHE  (J.  R.).  WORKS  BY. 

THE   PURgUIVART   OF   ARMS;  or,   Heraldry   Poanded    npon    Facti.      With 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  Five  Plates,  and  309  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ta.  Hd, 
_   80N08  AND  POEMS,  181^1879.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarnebs.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6e. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  HEN.  Translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life  ol  Plutarch,  by  John  t^nd 
William  Lanohornk.    With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bonnd,  lO«.  6d, 

POE'S  (EDOXR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  W5RKS.  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  "Intro- 
duction  by  Chas.  Baudblairb,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Ts.  6d. 
THE  MYSTERY  OP  MARIE  ROQET,  Ac.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  aa. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp^^  ~ 

PRICE  (E.  C),  NOVELS  tiY. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3;  «lfl.  each :  post  8vo,  illastrated  boards,  9a.  each. 
THE  FOREIOIIERS.         


YALENTIHi.  

OERALD.    Post  Svo,  illustratnd  boards,  'Ja. 


MRS.  ULIGABTBE'B  RIVAL. 


PRINCESS  0L6A.-RADNA 

the  Princess  Olga 


— u<iLv»n  ,  or.  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.     By 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 


PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.    With  56  Ulusts.   Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6<l. 
EASY  STAR  LESSORS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Nigb   in  the  Year,  Drawings 

of  the  Constellations,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 
FAMILIAR  SOIEHCE  STUDIES.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6a. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  23  Steel  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  10a.6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6a. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6a. 
WAOES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  Svo,  la.  6d. 

PRYCE.-MISS  MAXWELL'Sl[FFECTlONS.     By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  "  The  Ugly  Story  of  Miss  Wetherby,"  &c.    2  vols.,  crow  Svo. 

PAMBOSSON.-POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  kAMsossoN,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.   With  numerous  Illusts.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  ^*^ 

RANDOLPH.-AUNt  ABIGAIL  DYKES :  A  Novel. 

Georqe  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d» 

READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3a.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illnst.  bds.,  9a.  each. 
PBO  WOFFINOTOH.   Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes.  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  halt-leather,  9a.  6d. 
OHRIBTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 


By  Lt. -Colonel 


set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  9a.  6d. 
IT  IB  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND. '      ~ 


Iflustrated  by  G.J.  Ipinwell. 


THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  MEYER  DID  BUM  SMOOTH.   Illastrated  by 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  THIEF.  &&    Illastrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.   Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Kebnb. 

THE  CLOISTEB  AND  THE  HEARTHf.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keenb. 

HARD  CASH.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 

FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  Gsorgb  Du  Maurier. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Coopbk. 

A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Katb  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illustrated  by  Helen  Patbrsok,  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A., 

C.  Grebn,  and  Hbnry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.    Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldert. 
BINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.    Illustrated  by  P.  Maonab. 
GOOD   STORIES  OF    MEN    AND   OTHBB  ANIMALS.    Illuatrated    by   B.   A. 

Abbbv,  Percy  Macquoid,  R.W.S.,  and  Josefh  Nash. 
THB  JILT^and  other  Stories.    Illastrated  by  Joseph  Nasbi, 
A  PERILOUB  BEGRBT.    Illustrated  by  Frbd.  Barnard. 
BBADIAMA.   With  a  Steel-plata  Portrait  of  Charles  Rbaoc 
BIBLB  CHARAOTBBB:  Stndies  of  ^avid,  PaoTfte.    Fcap.  ivo,  leatherette,  la. 

BELBGTIONB  FBOM  THB  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  BEADB.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Mrs,  Albz.  Irblanp,  and  »  Steel-Plate  Portrait.   Crown  8to,  buckram,  6«, 


to 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED  BY 


RIDDELL  fMRS.  J.  H.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  6d.  each :  po3t  »vq.  illaitrttod  boards,  ila.e«ch. 
IHB  PRIHCB  OF  WALES'S  OARPgH  PARTY.      |  WBIRD  BTORIBI. 

Post  SvoTHTustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THB  UHIHHABITED  HOUSB.  I     FAIRY  WATBR. 

MYSTBB?  IB  PALAGE  OARDBBB.  HBR  MOTHBB'B  DARLIBO. 


WORKS  BT.     Square  8to,  cloth  gilt,  yfi.«d.  each. 


BIMMER  (ALFRED) 

OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  T0WB8.    With  55  Illustrations. 

RAK.BLES  ROUND  BTOR  ABD  HARROW.    With  50  Illustration!. 

ABC  UT  ENOLAND  WITH  DIOBBNS.    With  58  IHnsts.  byC.  A.  Vawoekhoof,  kc 

ROBlf [SON  CitUSOE.    By  Daniel  Defoe.     (Major's  Edition.)    With 
37_l  lustrations  by  Gkorob  Cruikshawk.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  iie. 

HOBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Jrown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  'dm,  ttd.  each ;  Dost  Svo^  illustrated  boards,  9a.  each 
Y/OMBB  ARB  8TBAB0B.  |  THB  HABDB  OF  JUBTICB. 

fiOiilNSON  (PHIL).   WORKS  BY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7a.  6d.  each. 
THB  POETS'  BIRDS.  I  THB  POETS'  BEASTS. 

THE  POETS  AND  NATURE;  REPTILES,  FISHES,  IMSEGTS.  jPrtpanng. 

fiOCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  A!?D  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.   With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductor/  Essay  by  SAiWTB-BEUva.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9a. 

ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  THE  :  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 
who  came  irom  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
A.D.  1066-7.  With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  Ha, 

R0WtlYTH6NrHMH)rWdRKS~BY.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  Sa.  6d.  each. 
PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AN<>  JOKES.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
MORE  PUNIANA.    Profusely  Illustrated. 


lUNCIMAN  (J\MES),  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a.  ee-cb ; 


cloth  limp,  9m.  6d.  each. 
FLIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.         i   GRACE  BALHAiON'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. | 

fiUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  hND  NOVELS  BYl 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (Sm.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a.  each. 
ROUND  THE  OALLEY-FIRE.  A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 

IB  THB  MIDDLE  WATCH.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  « OCEAN  STAR." 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THB  CAPE^ THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWB. 

ON  THB  FO'K'SLE  HEAD.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9s. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY,    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3!«.  Ad.  t  post  Svo,  lUust.  bds.,  9a. 

MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Ja.  5d. 

CAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

^    A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITH.     With  .\  Note  by  Olivek  Wendell  Holmes  and  a 
Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ja.  tf d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  9». 
THB  JUNIOR  DEAN.    3  vols.,  crow,.  8vo. 

SALA.-GASLIGET~AND"15AYLl'aHT.    By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  9m. 


SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS:  Memoirs 

9I  the  San'o.^  Family  (i68S  to  1847).    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  ttd. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN).  NOVELS  Bt, 

Crown  Uvo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  ttd.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9)i.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.    |   THB  LIOH  IN  THE  PATH.  |     THB  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND^  TO  THE  WHEEL.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  H'i. 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE).  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3«.  ttd.  each;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  9a.  each* 
MAHfARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I   HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MI«iLS.  I   SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHEB.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9a. 
aiDEON'S  ROCK.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  ttd 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP  :  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Physiography 
Photography,  &c.  Pi^ce  4d.  Monthly ;  or  9a.  per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
ip^  'P9  Md;  Vai  ttd,  M«b ;  V^lt.  3(a«  »o  4Bte,  9«*  e^cb.  w^sef  f9r  Biixiia^,  I0.  tf 4, 
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SECRET  OUT,  THE:  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards:  with  Enter, 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cebiier. 
With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4a.  6d. 

SEGUIN  (L.  G.),  WORKS  Bf. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAT  (OBBRAHHBROAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.    With  Map  and  37  Illastratlons.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  ttd. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS,    with  a  Maps  and  16  Illnsta.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6w. 

SENIOR  (WM.).-BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE,  THE  FIRST  FOLIO.— Mr.  William  Shakkspbare's 

Comedies,   Histories,   and  Traoedizs.     Published   according  to  the   true 

Originall  Copies.    London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaooaxo  and  £0.  Blount.    1623. — 

A  reduced  Pnotoeraphic  Reproduction.    Small  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  Ta.  6d. 

BHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN :  LAMB'S  TALEb  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  With 

Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Crown  4to,  cloth,  tta. 


SHARP  - -CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW: 

Sharp.    Crown  Bvo,  Cloth  extra,  41a.        


A  Novel.     B7  William 


SHELLEY.-THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY   BYSSHE   SHELLEY.     Edited,  Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  R.   Heknb 
Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3a.  ttd.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 
VoL     I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumouc  Fragmentsof  Margkret  Nicholson;  SheUey't  Corre' 
■poiidence  with  Stockdale;  The  WandermK  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;   AJastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  K    salind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound;  Adonais,  Sic. 
Vol.   II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo;  Swellfuot  the  Tyrant;  Th«  Witch  of 

Atlas;  Iipipsychidion:  Hellas. 
Vol.  lit.  Fusthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  ot  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  ZastrozzI  and  St.  Irvyne ;  the  Dublin  and  Martow  Pamphlets ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leit-h  Munt,  and  some  Minor  Writing  and  Fragments. 
ToL   II.  The  Essays ;  Letters  from  Abroad ;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Hdited  by  Mn.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Siielley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Worka. 

SHERARD. -ROGUES  :  A  Novel. 

picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth,  la.  tfd. 


By  R.  H.  Sherard.    Crown  8vo, 


SHERIDAN  (GEFERAL).  -  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL 

p.  H.  SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols., demy  8vo,  cloth,  il4w. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Lie  an  d  Anecdotes.     Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 

Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches,  Joke?,  &c.   With  10  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7a.  6d. 
THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  printed 

on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  !2i«. 
SHERIDAN'S  COMEDIES:  THE  RIVALS   and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  Bvo,  half-parcunient,  VZm.  <i«l. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  w'ORKS,  includ"- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Intro  iuction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  ISw.    

SIGNBOARDS :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters,  by  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hottkn, 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  <t«l. 

SIMS  (g¥orge  r.),  works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  !4a.  each ;  cloth  limp,  3a.  6d.  each. 

MARY  JANE  MARRIED, 
TALES  OF  TO-DAY. 
DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrationi. 


ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 

THE  RING  0'  BELLS. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS. 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Mauiuce  Greiffenhagkn, 

Crown  Bvo,  picture  cover,  la.  each  ;  cloth,  la.  ttd.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:   being   Readinf^s  and  Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  Georqb  R.  Sims, 
DAGONET  DITTIES     From  the  Referee. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS. 


SISTER  DORA:  A  Biography 
(llQItrSttQ^li    Demv  Bvo.  picture- c 


By  Margaret  Lonsdal^. 
Dproy  Bvo,  pjctwercpYOV,  ^4«!  cloth,  fltj. 


With  Four 


aa 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED  BY 


SKETCHLEY.-A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  itm. 


By  Arthuk  Skstcblsy. 


SLANG   DICTIONARY   (THE):  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anec- 

dotal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6».  6d. 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRIHGB  OF  AROOLIB.   With  130  Illusts.    Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3b.  6d. 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  Kilt,  6a. 
THE  WOOIHO  OF  THE  WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  6h. 


SOCIETY  IN   LONDON. 

Is. ;  cloth,  la.  Od. 


By  A  Foreign  Resident.      Crown  Svo, 


SOCIETY  IN  PARIS :  The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.    A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  Prench  Diplomat.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6a» 


SOMERSET.  -  SONGS  OF   ADIEU. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6w. 


By   Lord   Henry    Somerset. 


SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 
in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    By  T.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  fla. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  9s.  dach. 


THE  MTBTERIEB  OF  HERON  DYKE. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,and  A  BARRBH 
TITLE. 


THE  COLDER  HOOP. 
HOODWINKED;  and  THB  SAIDT- 
CROFT  MYSTERY.       .,       , 


A  BARREN  TITLE. 


Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

I        WIFE  OR  NO  WIFBr 


THE  BANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is. 


SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.     By  M.  H.  Towry. 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  6b. 


With  Illustrations 


STARRY  HEAVENS   (THE): 

t6mo,  cloth  extra,  9s.  6d. 


A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.     Royal 


STAUNTON.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton.   Edited  by  Robbrt  B.  Worhald. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

STEDMAN  (E.  C),  WORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  •■. 

THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

STERNDALE.  —  THE  AFGHAN  KNIFE :  A  Novel.  By  Robert 
Armitage  Strrndale.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illnst.  boards.  9s. 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,cI.  limp.  9s.  6d.  each. 
TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Eighth  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.by  Walter  Crane. 
AH  INLAND  YOYAQE.    Fourth  Edition.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crank. 

Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each.       .      , 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Fifth  BdiUon. 
THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Third  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Second  Edition.     I    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Edition. 
VIRGINIBUB  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.   Fifth  Edition.     |        BALLADS. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  backnun,  gilt  top,  6s.  | 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9s. 
PRINCE  OTTO.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9s. 
FATHER  DAMIBN :   An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper.  Is. 


STODDARD. -SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS. 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.    Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay 


Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 


STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS.    With  Notices  by  Helen  and 
4^ic?  Zimmbrmi  Crowo  8vo,  cloth  eitra,  3s.  Od. ;  post  8vQi  mi)«trtted  boqf^t,  9<* 
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Kilt,  6». 
Q  8vo, 


Letters 
Uu 

lERSBT. 


e  Belief 
xtra,  3«* 


ULIDT- 


ttrations 

Royal 

^itb  an 

/ORMALD. 


[Robert 

Is.  »■. 

1.  each. 

Ik  Cranb. 
Crams. 


1  Edition. 

LD8. 

|top,  6a.| 

Edition. 


J.     By 
3»«6d. 

L.BNand 


STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

With  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.    Third  Edition.  Crown  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  S», 

STRUtrS  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OP 

BNOLAHD;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum< 
meries,  Shows,  &C.,  Kom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  HowR.    With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d, 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)  OF  LONDON  :  A  Residential  Guide.    With 
a  Map, and  Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Tr.  OJ, 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver'a  Travels."  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Ys.  6«l. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and  Jl  TALE  OF  A  TUB.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid 

paper  and  half-bound,  ft», 
A  MOHOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.  By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Sr.  [Shortly. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 

8ELEGTIOH8  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS 

OF  A.  G.  SWIHBURRE.  Fcap.  Svo,  «■. 
ATALAHTA  IH  GALTDOH.  Cr.  Svo,  «r. 
CHASTELARD:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo,  tm, 
ROTES   OH   POEMS    AHD    REVIEWS. 

Demy  Svo,  Is. 
POEMS  AHD  BALLADS.    First  Sbrirs. 

Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo,  9ii. 
POEMS  AHD  BALLADS.  Srcond  Sbribs. 


Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo,  Oa. 
POEMS  AHD  BALLADS.  Third  Sbriis. 

Crown  Svo,  7h. 
SOHQS  BEFORE  SUHRISE.  Crown  8to, 

lOa.  «d. 
BOTHWELL:  A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo, 

laa.  «d. 
SOHQS  OF  TWO  HATIOHS.  Cr.  Svo,  6b. 


GEORGE  GHAPMAH.    (See  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman's  Works.)   Crown  Svo,  G«. 
ESSAYS  AHD  STUDIES.    Cr.  Svo,  13fl. 
ERECHTHEUS:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo,  tf  a. 
SOHGS  OF  THE  SPRUGTIDES.   Crown 

Svo,  6b. 
STUDIES  IH  SOHO.  Crown  Svo,  7b. 
MARY  STUART:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.Svo  Ms. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYOHEBSB.  Cr.  Svo.  9». 
A  GEHTURY  OF  ROUHDELS.  Sm.  4to,  8a. 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.Svo,  7a. 
MARIHO  FAUERO:  A  Tragedy.    Crown 

8vo,  6a. 
A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.  Svo.  6a. 
MISGELLAHIES.   Crown  Svo,  19b. 
LOGRIHE :  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vo,.6a. 
A  STUDY  OF  BEH  JOHSOH.  Cr.  Svo.  7a. 


SYMONDS.— WINE,  WOMEN,  AND  SONG :  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  With  Essay  and  Trans,  by  J.  Addinqtow  Symonds.  Fcap.  Svo,  parchment,  6a. 

SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THESE  TOURS :  In  Search  of  the  PicturesqueTTn 
Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations,  and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J .  C.  Hottbn.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

TAINE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Translated  by 
Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  medium  Svo.  cloth  boards,  30a.— Popuuir  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  15b. 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB :  Bur. 

lesq ues  of  Modern  Writers.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  Ha. 

fAYL()R^(DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex..  7a.  6d.  each. 

THE  SAGACITY  AHD  MORALITY  OF  PLAHTS:  ASketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 

of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  loo  Illustrations. 

OUR  COMMOH  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 

THE  PLAYTIME  HATURALIST.    With  366  Illustrationa.    Crown  Svo.  clot! ^,_S».__ 

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.    Containing  ••  Clan.^rty." 
"Jeanne  Dare."  '"Twixt  Axa  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge."  "Arkw right's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn."  "  Plot  and  Passion."    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  la.  each. 


TENNYSON  (LORD):  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6a.     

THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makkpeacb  Thackkrav.  depicting  Humorous  Incidents  in 
his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  Books  of  his  Every-day  Reading, 
With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

THAMES. -A  NEW  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  THAMES. 

By  A.  S.  Kraussb.    With  340  Illustrations    Post  Svo,  Is. }  cloth,  la.  6d« 
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BOOKS  PUeU^HED  BY 


L^:r"rx 


THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.  Svo,  d..  3«.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo.  9*.  ei. 

THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER.      j PROUD  MAIEIE. 

CRE8SIDA.    Post  Svo,  illnstrated  boards,  9: 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.   Introduction 
by  Allan  Cuwningham,  and  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  7».  Od. 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),   WORKS  BY.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.  extra,  y..  6d.  each. 
THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  H.  W.  TURNER.     Founded  upoo 

Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends.    With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford.  M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairhoi.t,  F.S^ 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
OLD  BT0RIE8  RE-TOLD. |    TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

TIMBS   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y*,  6d.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE    IN  LONDON:    Anecdote*  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.    With  43  Illustrations. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion, 

Delusions,  Impostures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists, 
Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.    With  48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.im.  ttd.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9m»  eacb* 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK. 
FRAU  FROHMANN. 


MARION  FAY. 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ua.  each. 
GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  |  JOHN  CALDIGATE.  |  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

BY. 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
MABEL'S  PROGRESS.   |   ANNE  FURNES8. 


TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  od.  each ;  post 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA. 


TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).-DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  svo.  iiiust.  bds..  38. 
TROWBRIDGE.-FAliNELL'S  FOLLY :  A  Novel.     By  J.  T.  TrowT 

BRiDGB.   Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3». 

TYTLER  (C.  C.  FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH :  A  Novel.     By 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  <td. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  38. 

TYTLER~(SARAH)7NbVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Sa.  Od.  each ;  ^qstSvo^^  iUastrat«d_boards,  98.  Mtell. 


THE  BRIDE'S  PASS. 
NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 
LADY  BELL. 


tURIED  DIAMONDS. 
THE  BLACKHALL  GHOBTB. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE. 
SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

DISAPPEARED. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 


yiLLARL-A  DOUBLE  BOND. 

cover,  la. 


By  Linda  Villari.   Fcap.  Svo,  picture 


WALT   WHITMAN,  POEMS    BY.     Edited,   with   Introduction,  by 
William.  M.RossETTi.  With  Portrait.  Cr.Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6». 

WALTON   AND    COTTON'S   COMPLETE   ANGLER;  or.  The  Con^ 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  haw  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  Ta.  <td. 

WART(HERBERT)rWORKS~BY.  " 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.  With  93  Illustrations  by  tha 
Author,  Victor  PERARn,  and  W.  B.  Davxs.  Third  ed.    Roy.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  14m. 

MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.  With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Wbller, 
F.R.G.S.    Post  Svo,  In.;  cloth,  In.  Od. 


WARNER.-A   ROUNDABOUT  JOURNEY. 
Warnbr.    Crown  Svo,  dotb  extra,  6a. 


By  Charles  Dudley 
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WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

WALFORD'B  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1891).    Cont.iin- 

ing  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families, 

their  Heirs,  Offices.  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.     Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  SOw. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1891).     Containing  a  List  ol  the  House  of 

Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  &c.     32ino.  cloth,  In. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1891).    Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  liiouraphical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c,    32ino,  cloth,  tm. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1891).      Containing  a  List  oi  the  Knights 

ot  the  United  Kingdom,  Kiographical  Notices,  Addresses, &c.   32ino,  cloth,  In. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1891).    Containing  a  List  ot  all 

Members  of  Farliament,  their  Addresses,  Cl'ibs,  Uc.    32ino,  cloth,  Im. 
WALFORD'S     COMPLETE     PEERAGE,     BARONETAGE,     KNIGHTAGE,     AND 

HOUSE  OV  COMMONS  (1891).    Royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edt-'es  ."in, 
WALFORD'S  WINDL^OR   PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1891). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  K*.  lid.   

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  »m.  Od. 
^WILLIAM  PITT;  A  Biography.  Post 8vo.  cloth  extra,  3w. 

WARRANT  TO   EXECUTE   CHARLES   I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.    5l«. 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal,    'jm. 

WAS3ERMANN.— DAFFODILS  :    A  Romance.     By  Lillias  VVasser- 
MANN.    Crown  8vo,  la.;  cloth.  In.  Od. 

WEATHER7"H0W~T0  FORETELL  THET^lTHnPOCKET^SPEC"- 

TROSCOPE.    By  F.  W.  Cory.     With  10  Illustrations     Cr,  8vo.  Ix. ;  cloth,  Iw.  Od. 

WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,    by 

HooDER  M.  Westropp.      With  lUusts.  and  List  of  Marks.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  4R.  Od. 

WHIST7=^0W  tO~PLAY  SOLO  WHIST.      By  Abraham  srWiLKs 

and  Charlks  F.  Pardon.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3h.  Od^ 

WHISTLp^lMRTrTEirWL^ 

WHITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bnnnd,  'iim, 

WlLUAMMWrMAflTEUrT.BrArs:)rW0M 

SCIENCE  III  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7m.  Od. 

A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3«.  6d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Om. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  0«. 


WILLIAMSON  (Mrs.  F.  H.).-A  CHILD  WIDOW.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  OH  EVOLUTION.  With  259  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  rii.  Od. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  '^h.  Od. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  On. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  O^. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  Bvo,  In.;  cl.,  iM.Od. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .'{n.  0«I . 

WINTER    (J.    S.),    STORIES   BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ii*.  each. 
CAVALRY  LIFE.  |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 


WISSMANN.-MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROllG^H    EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA,  from  the  Congo  to  the  Zambesi,  in  1886,  1887.  By  Major  Hermann  von 
Wissmann.  Trans,  by  M.  J.  A.  Bergmann.  Map  by  K.  S.  Weller  and  92  Illusts. 
by  R,  Hellgrewe  and  Ki.ein-Chevalirr.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lOn.       [Shortly. 

WOd"D.^SABINA  :   A  Novel.  _By  Lady  Wood.     I^ost  8vorboa"rds'2s. 

WOOD  (H.  F.),'  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  On.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  !3n.  each. 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOdLLEY.-RACHEL  ARMSTRONG;   or,   Love  and   Theology      By 
Celia  Parker  Woolley.     Post  «vn,  illustrated  board"?,  'i*. ;  rinth.  ^Jtn.  4t«|. 


WRIGHT  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Tn.  0«l.  each. 
CARICATURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.  With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs  Ac 
HISTORY   OF   CARICATURE  AND   OF   THE   GROTESQUE  IN  ART,  LITERA- 

_  TU  RE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairhoi.t.  FSA, 

VAtES    (EDMUNIJ),  NOVELS'  BY7'  Post  8vo."illustrated  board's.'iiN.  each, 
*-    UkUD  AX  LAST.  1        THE  FORLORN  HOPE.     1     OASTAWAYi 


«    f  -n'  • 
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BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 


LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 


•  • 


'«*  For  fuller  cataloguing,  te$  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-45. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 
JL  Jftuniey  Round  My  Room.  By  Xavibb 

DR  MaISTRB 

Julpi  and  Quiddltlei.    By  W.  D.  Adams. 
he  Agony  Column  of  *'Thfl  Timei." 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  FrlYollties,  Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dodson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.  By  W.  T.  Dobsom. 
The  Cujaboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bbc. 
W.  8.  Oilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 
W.  8.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 
Bongs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
JLnimals  and  Masters.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Booial  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes's  Autoorat  of  Brealifast-Tabla. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9*.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Little  Essays:  trom  Lamb's  Letters. 
Forensle  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood 
Theatrloal  Aneedotes.  Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeuxd'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witoh  Stories.    By  B.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  ft  Players.    By  R.  Macorbqoii. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pbnnell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennelu 
Muses  of  Mayfair.    Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thorean :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hooh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowlbt. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wh.  Seniob. 
Leaves  firom  a  Naturalist's  lote-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3a.  per  Volume. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  Brealrfast  Tabic. 
Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
Leigh   Hunt's   Tale   for   a   Chimney 

Corner. 
Maliory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  ft  Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER'S   LIBRARY. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

l-tf- 1  KMoHM      Illustr<iteU. 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boylb. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Bovlb. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Oldefa  Time.  By 

G.  Danikl.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshanx. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.   Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.  By  Jam ks  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  6d.  each.    ' 
Wilds  of  London.     Jambs  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-warteoo.  aaiUusta. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgbralb. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  ByB.P.  Hingston. 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  henry  Mavhkw. 
Seven  Generations  of  Bxeoutloners. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 

By  C.  Warrbn  Stoddard.    Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Flndyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.  Bret  Hartb. 
Twins oiTable Mountain.  Bret  Hartb. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Sentenced!    By  Somerville  Gibnby. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's    Diamonds.      By 

luLiAN  Hawthorne. 
Nfagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.     By 

Tom  Jbrrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Kbysbr. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCartht. 
Dbomt    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Dolly.    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Uly  Lais.   Justin  H.  McCaxtht,  M.P, 


Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    By  W.  Mints. 
That  Girl  in  Black.  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Notes  firem  the  "News."   By  Jas.  Payn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Bulbars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  B.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charlbs  Reads. 
Rogues.    By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims. 
Sandyoroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Bou  Qaard.  By 
HsBBiBT  Wako, 
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MY    LIBRARY. 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  boiiiul  half-Roxburghe,  9m,  Oil.  each. 


Four  Frenohwomen.  By  Austin  Dorson 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 
Shakspeare.    By  W.  S.  Landor 


The  Journal  ot  lfaui*ice  de  Ouerin. 


CHriitie  Johnitone.  By  Charles  Rradb,, 

VVitli  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Wofflngton.    By  Charles  Reade. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Postsvo. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37lllust3.  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  8;  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jkrrold. 
Onstronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Trans.  R.  £.  Anderson,  M.A. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  i|M.  each. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollikr. 
The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.    By 

Gilbert  White. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 

Tub.    By  Dean  Swift. 
The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 

Plavs  by  Richard  Brinsley  Siikridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.   J.  Larwoou. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 


Library  Editions  op  Novels  by 
crown  8vo,  cloth  e 

Br  ORANT  AI^Ii«IV 


For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coll. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Phllistla. 

Babylon 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  Al^AN  ST.  AIJBVIV. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  Rer.  8.  BARIIVO  OOIJIiB. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  W.  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 


HE  Best  Authors,  many  Illustrated, 
xtra,  3m.  Od.  each. 

By  Itlm.H.  liOVETT  CAIVIEROI^. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 
By  WlIiKIB   €01.I.IIVi«. 


By  Cella's  Arbour. 
Honks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years''^  Tenant. 


My  Uttle  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Luoraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Honey  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
*Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  ^UTAIiTER  behaivt. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Hen. 
The  Captains*  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 


To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyon- 
esse. 


Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Glbeon. 
Herr  Paulus. 
Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

By  ROBERT  BCJCIIANAIV. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Hadeline. 


Odd  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 
Matt. 

By  IIAIili 


The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
Heir  of  Llnne. 
CAINE. 


The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.     |  The  Deemster. 

JVIOBT.  &  FBANCES  COI^CIIViai. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
11  illage  Comedy.     |  You  Play  H«  Fall 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cala 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
BUnd  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  I  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 

Sueen  of  Hearts, 
y  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Han  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 

By  DVTTOIV  COOK. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  WlIililAM   CVPI.es. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AliPIIOIVSE  DAUDET. 

Tho  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  BE  IVIIiliE. 

A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  liEITII  BERIFEIVT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |     Circe's  Lovers. 

By  ITIrfl.  AIVIVIE  EDH^ARBES. 

Archie  Lovell. 

By  O.  IVIANVlIiliE  FEIVIY. 

The  New  Mistress. 

By  PERCV  FITZC1ERA£.0. 

Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRAIVCIIiliOIV. 

Queen  Cophetua.     I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave? 

Prel.  by  Mtr  B ARTIiE  FRE  RE. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

By  EBWARB  OABAETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 
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I'liK  I'lrcADiM.v  (3/6)  Hovels— continued, 

Uy  CIIARI^ICS  OIBBOI¥. 
Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

In  Honour  Bound.  |  Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
The  Flower  of  the  Foreit. 

Br  THOMAS  HARDV. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
Bt  JlJIilAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Thb  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Hovels— conttnued* 

By  ram.  OlilPHANT. 

Whlteladies. 

Br  OIJIDA. 


Garth. 

Ellice  Ouentln. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
David  Polndexter'i 


Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 

Disappearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Br  sir  A.  HE  I.  PS. 

Ivan  de  Blron. 

Br  ISAAC  HEIVDERSOIV. 

Agatha  Page. 

Br  IVm.  AliFRED   HUNT. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  |  Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

Br  JTEAIV  INOEIiOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  R*  ASHE   KINO. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
•<The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

Br  HENRY  KINOSIiEY. 

Number  Seventeen. 

Br  E.  liVNN  lilNTON. 


lone. 

Paston  Carew. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

Under  which  Lord? 

"My  Lovet" 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dnndas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

Br  HENRY   lY.  liVCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

B}  JUSTIN  micCARTIIY. 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  ofAthens. 
Camlola. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 

Liniey  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbour!. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Br  AONES  inACBONEIili. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

Br  FliORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open!  Sesame! 

Br  B.  CHRISTIE  inVRRAY. 


Yal  Strange. 
Hearts. 


Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Goals  of  Fire. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Br  raURRAY  Ae  herrian. 

The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Br  «EOR«ES  OHNET. 

k  Weird  Gift. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalla. 

CecUCastlemalne's 

Gage. 
Tricotrln.   |   Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  I   Signa. 
Princess   n, 

ine. 


laprax- 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I  Rufflno. 
Pipistrello. 
AYlllageCommuna 
Bimbi.     I  Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar.  |   Byrlin. 
Guilderoy. 


Br  niAROARET  A.  PAUEi. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

Br  JAITIES  PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Masslngberd. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted* 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

A  Grape  flrom  a  Thorn. 

Some  Private  Views. 

In  Peril  and  Privation. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


Walter's  Word. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 


Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  tha 

Will. 
Sunny  Btoriei. 


Br  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentlna.  I  The  Foreigner!. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

Br  CHARIiES  READB. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thlef^ 

Put  Yourself  in  hfs  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Slngleheart  ana  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals* 


Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hatev 
A  Simpleton. 
Readlana. 
The  Jilt. 


Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Wofllngton. 

ChristieJohnstone. 

GrlOlth  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

A  Perilous  Etecret. 

Br  Iflrs.  J.  H.  RIDBEIiI<. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party* 
Weird  Stories. 

Br  F.  W.  ROBINSeN. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Br  W.  CliARK   RVSSEIifi. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 

Br  JOHN  SAIJNBERS. 

Guy  Waterman.     |  Two  Dreamers* 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
The  Uon  In  the  Path. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Hovkls— continued. 

ByKATIlARINi:  HAVIVDERlil. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rook.        I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.       |  Sebastian. 

Br  IIAWIilSY  HITIART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  R.  A.  STGKNDAIiE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

Bjr  BBRTIIA   TIIOIVIAS. 

Proud  Malsle.         |  The  Ylolln-player. 

Br  FRANCES  E.  TROIiliOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Hovels— continued. 
By  AIVTIIOIVV  TROf.IiOPE. 

Frau  Frohi^iann.     |  Kept  In  the  Dark* 


Marion  Fay.  |  Lard-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

Br  IVAIV  TURCSRIVIEFr,  &e. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

Rr  V.  C.  FRAfHSR.TYTI^ER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

Br  fi»ARAII  TVTr^ER. 

The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige.      |  Burled  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 

Br  ARTEIfllJlil  ^VARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

Br  EBinOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

Br  lIAmiliTOIV  AIDE. 

Garr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 
Br  fflARV  AE.RBRI:. 

Brooke  Flnohley's  Daughter. 

Br  Mrs.  AliEXANBER. 

Maid,  Wlfo,or  Widow  ?  I  Valerie's  Fate. 
Br  OR  ANT  AliliEN. 


The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coll. 
In  all  Shades. 


Strange  Stories. 

Phlllstla. 

Babylon. 

The  Beokoning  Hand. 

For  Malmle's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 

Br  AliAN  »T.  AUBVN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
Br  Rer.  S.  BARINO  OOVIiD. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

Br  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
Brt»HEIj8L.E  V  BEAVCHAraP. 
Orantley  Orange. 

Br  ^V.  BEMANT  &  jr.  RICE. 


By  Cella's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 


Ten  Tears' Tenant. 


This  Son  of  Yulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

Br  IVAIiTER  BE8ANT. 

Dorothy  Forster.     I  Uncle  Jack. 

Children  of  Gibeon.  |  Herr  Paul  us. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Captains'  Room. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paal'i. 


POPULAR  NOVELS. 

boards,  3s.  each. 

Br  FREDERICK  BOYIiE. 

Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

Br  BRET   ilARTE. 

Flip.  I  Callfornian  Stories 

Marijja.  iGabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Br  IIAROIiD  RRYDOES. 

Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 


BUCHANAN. 

The  Martyrdom  of 

Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Llnne* 


Br  ROBERT 

The  Shadow  of  the 

Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

Br  IIAI.1^  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.     |  The  Deemster. 

Br  Commander  CAIfCERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  « Black  Prince." 
Br  rare.  liOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.      |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

Rr  AUSTIN   CliARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  ITIrs.  ARCHER  ClilTE. 
Paul  FerroU. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Br  MACJr^AREN  CORRAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

Br  C.  Alil^STON  COI^IilNS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

JVIORT.  &  FRANCES  COI^I^INS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  I  Village  Comedy. 

Frances.  I  Tou  Play  me  Falset 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 


♦.-. 
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Two>Shillino  Hovklb— continued. 


KHIieellanlei. 
tnuui  In  Whlta. 
The  Moonitone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  MiM  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jeiebere  Daughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  tkslenoe. 
**I  Bay  No." 
The  Evil  Genlni. 
Little  Hovels. 


Legacy  of  Gain. 
Blind  Love. 


ArmaMle. 
After  Dark. 
Mo  Mame. 
Antonlna.  I  Basil. 
Hide  and  B^k. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs  ? 
Mew  Matfdalen. 
The  Froxen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
A  Rogue's  Ufe. 

Hr  Iff.  J.  C0I.QIJH01JIV. 

Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  DVTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

Ry  C.  EOBKRT  CRAI>1>0€!K. 

Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

Ry  IVIIililAin  CYPI.es. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

Ry  A1.PHON8E  DA1JDET. 

The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JTAMEM  BE  I?IlL.IiE. 
A  Castle  In  Spain. 

Ry  jr.  I.EITU  BER1¥EI¥T. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

Ry  ClIARIiES  BICKEIVS. 

Sketches  by  Bos.    I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.   |  Nicholas  Niokleby. 

By  RICK  BOIVOVAI¥. 

The  Man-Hunter.    |  Caught  at  Last  I 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan?  , 

The  Man  trom  Manchester. 

A  Detective's  Triumphs. 

By  CONAN  BOITJLE,  Ac. 
Strange  Secrets. 

By  nn.  ANNIE  EBITARRES. 

A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 

Ry  in.  RETHAiri-BB  WARDS. 
Felicia.  I  Kitty. 

Ry  EBWABB  EOCiliESTON. 

Roxy. 
Ry  PERCY  FITZC}ERAI.B. 

Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.    |  Fatal  Zero. 
The  Secona  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Seventy-flve  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

AliRANY  BE  FONRIiANQVE. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

Ry  R.  E.  FRANCIIiliON. 

Olympia.  I  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  King  or  Knave  7 

A  Real  Queen.        |  Romances  of  Law. 

Ry  HAROIiD  FBBBEBICK. 

Beth's  Brother's  Wife.       ■  -m 
The  Lawton  Girl.  a^^  ti-^^  ^  •> 

Pref.  by  Sir  BARTIiE  FRERE. 


Two-SiiiLLiNO  Novels— coM^MMd. 

By  IIAIN  FBISWBIili. 

One  of  Two. 

By  EDWARD  OARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

Ry  CIIARIiES  «IRROIV. 


Robin  Gray. 
Fancy  Free. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What     will     the 

World  Bay? 
In  Love  ana  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 

Jueen  of  Meadow. 
Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Ry  W^II^IilAM  OIIjRERT. 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

Ry  HENRY  OREVIIiTiE. 

A  Noble  Woman. 

Ry  JOHN  IIARRERTON. 

Brueton's  Bayou.    |  Country  Luck. 

Ry  ANDRE^V  IIAEiIilDAV. 

Every-Day  Papers. 

Ry  f.n«ly  DUFFIJS  HARDY. 

Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifloe. 

Ry  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

Ry  J.  REKWICK  HARWOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

Ry  JVIilAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth.  Sebastian  Btrome. 

Ellice  Qnentin.  Dust. 

F'^rtune's  Fool.         Beatrix  Randolph, 
3S  Cadogna.  Love— or  a  Name. 

Liuvid  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Ry  Sir  ARTHUR  HEliPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

Ry  Mrs.  CASHEIi  HOEY. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 

Ry  Mr».  OEOROE  HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

Ry  TIOHE   HOPKINS. 

'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

Ry  mrs.  AliFRED  HUNT. 

Thornlcroft's  Model.  I  SelfCondemnedi 
That  Other  Person.  |  Leaden  Casket. 

Ry  JEAN  INAEIiOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

Ry  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Ry  IVIARK  KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

Ry  R.  ASHE   KINO.'*^   ' 

A  Drawn  Game.      I  Passion's  Slave. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
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Two-Shillino  HovtLB—continutd. 
Br  HENBY  K1NOS1.BY. 

Oakthott  OasU*. 

By  JOHN  JLEYS. 

Th*  Llndaayi. 

By  E.  liYNIV  1.INTOIV. 

Patricia  Kemball.  I  Paeton  Oartw. 

World  Well  Loet.  pMy  Love  I" 

Under  which  Lord?  I  lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  DondMb 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Bowlntf  the  Wind. 

By  HENBY  W.  liVCY. 

Gideon  Fleyoe. 

By  JUSTIN 

A  Fair  Bazon. 
Llnley  Roohford. 


mcCABTHV. 

Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Atheni* 
Oamiola* 


Mill  Hiianthropa.   i 
Dear  Lady  Diidain. 
The  Waterdale  HeighbAOM. 
My  Enemy*!  Daughter. 
The  Comet  of  a  BeaeoE. 

By  AONE8  mACBONBIili. 

Quaker  Oouiini. 

KATHABINB   S.  HACIII70IB. 

The  Evil  Eye.         |  Loit  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  HAIiLiOCK. 

The  Hew  Republic 

By  FliORENCE  IflARRYAT. 

Open!  Sesame!       |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  ivlastebhian. 

Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANBER  IHATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

Ry  JEAN  nilBBIiElllASS. 

Touch  and  Go.       |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

Ry  mrs.  MOIiESWORTH. 

Hatheroourt  Rectory. 

Ry  J.  E.  raUBBOCK. 

Btoriei  Weird  and  WonderftaL 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 

Ry  B.  CHRISTIE  HinBRAY. 

A  Model  Father.       Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Joseph's  Goat.  Hearts. 

Goals  of  Fire.  Way  of  the  World. 

Vai  Strange.  Gynlo  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Ry  IfllJRRAY  and  HERHAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 

Ry  HENRY  HVRRAY. 

A  Game  of  BluflT. 

Ry  AlilCB  O'HANIiON. 

the  Unforeseen,     i  Glianoe?  or  Fater 


Two-Shillino  Notblb— «<mMf>««f. 

Ry  OBOROBS  OHNBT. 

Doctor  Samean.     |  A  Last  Love.      , 

tly  RIn.  OlilPHANT. 

Whlteladies.         |  The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 

By  Iflra.  BOREBT  0*BBIA.IiY. 

Phcibe'i  Fortunes. 

By  OVIBA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

GhandoB. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Malta. 

GecilGastlemalne'i 

Gage. 
TricotrlD. 
Puck. 

Folic  Ferine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanden. 
PasoareL 
Bigna. 
Prlnceee   Bapraz* 

inc. 
In  a  Winter  Olty. 
Ariadne. 


Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A   Village   Com- 
mune. 

Blmbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Marenmub 

Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Rufflno. 

Onida's    Vlsdem, 
Wit.  and  Pathos. 


MAROARET  AONBS  PAIJIi. 

Gentle  and  Bim^e. 

Ry  jauibs  payn. 


£200  Reward. 
Marine  Residenoe. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
By  Psoxy. 
under  One  tLttoL 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
HoUday  Tasks. 


Bentlnck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Clyffards  of  ClyfTe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Family  ScapegraoOk 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Bon. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  Arom  a  Thorn. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Hirbridge. 

The  Burnt  MilUon. 

Ry  C.  li.  PIRKli. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

Ry  EBOAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

Ry  B.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentlna.  I  The  Foreigners 

Mrs.  Lancaster'!  BlvaU 
Oeraldt 
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Two-Shillino  HoymuB—eontintud. 

By  CIIARIiBS  RBADB. 

It  Is  ■•T«r  Too  LaU  to  Maid. 

Chrlitio  Johnttono. 

Put  Tours«ir  In  Hli  Plaoo. 

Th«  Doable  Marriage. 

Lev*  Mo  Little,  Love  Me  Loni. 

The  GloliUr  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Gourte  of  True  Love. 

Autobiotraphy  of  a  ThIoL 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

linMleheart  and  Doublefaco. 

Oood  Storiei  of  Men  and  other  Anlmali. 


A  Simpleton. 
Readlana. 
A  Woman-Hator* 
The  Jilt. 


Hard  Cash. 
Ped  Wofflntfton. 
Orlfllth  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 
A  Perlloui  Seoret. 

By  jnn.  J.  U.  RlDDBIili. 

Weird  Btorlei.        |  Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother*!  Darling. 

Prlnoe  of  Walei'i  Garden  Party. 

The  Uninhabited  Houie. 

The  Myitery  in  Palaoe  Gardeni. 

By  P.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strande. 
TlM  Hand!  of  Juetioo. 

By  JTAiniKfl  RVNCimAN. 

■kippem  and  Bhellbaoks. 
Grace  Balmaidn'e  Sweetheart 
Bohooli  and  Boholan. 

By  W.  CliARK  RUBSEAili. 

Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  FoVile  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyade  to  the  Gape. 
(  A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
^    The  Myitery  of  the  **  Ocean  Star.** 

The  Romanoe  of  Jenny  Harlowo. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

OBOROB  AVOIJSTITil  8A1jA. 

Oailight  and  Daylight. 

By  .rOIIN  8AVNDBR8. 

Guy  Waterman.     |  Two  Dreamere. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

ByKATHARINB  SA1TNBBR8. 

Joan  Merryweather.  I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  MillB.         |  Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  OBOROB  R.  BUIS. 
Rognei  and  Vagabond!. 
The  Ring  o*  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Harried. 
Tales  of  To-day.  |  Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop's  Grime. 

By  ARTHUR  8KBTCB[IiBY. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  T.  W.  8PBIGB:T. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  |  By  Devious  Ways. 

Hoodwinked*  Ac. 


Two-Shillino  Novbls— coNMNtMtf. 
By  R.  A.  STBRNBAIjB. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  liOVIB  BTBTBNHON. 

■ew  Arabian  lights.  |  Prlneo  Otto. 

BY  BBBTHA  THOHIAS. 

Gressida.  |  Prond  Maisie. 

The  Violin-player. 

By  WAIiTBR  TDORNBIIBV. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

T.  ABOI^PHVS  TROIiliOPB. 

Diamond  Gut  Diamond. 

By  P.  BI.BANOR  TROIiliOPB. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.        |  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROIiliOPB. 

Fran  Frohmann.    I  Kept  In  the  Dark* 

Marion  Fay.  John  Galdigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  How. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Oranper*. 

By  jr.  T.  TROWBRIDOB. 

Farnell's  Folly. 
By  IVAN  TIJROBNIBFP,  &c 

Stories  firom  Foreign  Rovensts. 
By  juark  twain. 

Tom  Sawyer.  I  A  Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Gontinsnii 

Huckleberry  Ffnn. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prlnoe  and  the  ranper. 

By  C.  C.  FRASBR-TYTIiBR. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  8ARAH  TYTIiBR. 


Hoblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot  Family. 
Blackball  Ghosts. 


The  Bride's  Pass. 
Burled  Diamonds. 
Saint  Hungo'sGity. 
Lady  Bell. 

What  She  Game  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Gitoyenne  Jaqueline. 

Br  J.  0.  WINTER. 

Gavalry  Life.      |  Regimental  Legends. 
By  H.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Gain. 

By  liady  WOOD. 

Bablna. 

CBlilA  PABKBR  WOOIiliBY. 

Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &  Theology 

By  BD.IIIJND  YATE9. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last* 
Gastaway. 
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rBOIiliOPB. 

1. 

TBOIiliOPB. 

kiMl'i  ProgroM. 
'ROliliOPK. 

Bpt  In  the  Dark* 

ibn  Oaldlgato. 
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ranpAN* 
¥BRIDOB. 


ENIKFF*  dec 

novenstB. 

TWAIN. 

L  Tramp  Abroadi 

kphani. 
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Paap«r. 
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TlTTIiER* 

NoblMM  Oblltfa. 

Disappeared. 

Huguenot  Family. 

BlackhaU  Qhoeti. 

'ough* 
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riNTBB. 
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WOOD. 

Scotland  Yard, 
the  Rue  Cain. 

WOOD. 
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or,  Love  &  Theology 

D  ITATEtf. 

I  Land  at  Laitt 


